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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE ASCENT OF THE DENT BLANCHE. 


ROZ and Biener did not return until 

past 5 A.M. on June 17, and we then 
set out at once for Zermatt, intending 
to cross the Col d’Hérens. But we did 
not proceed far before the attractions 
of the Dent Blanche 
were felt to be ir- 
resistible, and we 
turned aside up the 
steep lateral glacier 
which descends 
along its south-west- 
ern face. | 

The Dent Blanche 
is a mountain little 
known except to the 
climbing fraternity. 
It was, and is, re- 
puted to be one of the most difficult 
mountains in the Alps. Many attempts 
were made to scale it before its ascent 
was accomplished. Even Leslie Stephen 
himself, fleetest of foot of the whole 
Alpine brotherhood, once upon a time 
returned discomfited from it. 

It was not climbed until 1862, but in 
that year Mr. T. S. Kennedy, with Mr. 
Wigram and the guides Jean B. Croz 
and Kronig, managed to conquer it. 
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They had a hard fight, though, before 
they gained the victory: a furious wind 
and driving snow, added to the natu- 
ral difficulties, nearly turned the scale 
against them. 

Mr. Kennedy described his expedi- 
tion in a very interesting paper in the 
Alpine Fournal. His account bore the 
impress of truth, but unbelievers said 
that it was impossible to have told (in 
weather such as was then experienced) 
whether the summit had actually been 
attained, and sometimes roundly assert- 
ed that the mountain, as the saying is, 
yet remainéd virgin. 

I did not share these doubts, although 
they influenced me to make the ascent. 
I thought it might be possible to find an 
easier route than that taken by Mr. 
Kennedy, and that if we succeeded in 
discovering one we should be able at 
once to refute his traducers and to vaunt 
our superior wisdom. Actuated by these 
elevated motives, I halted my little 
army at the foot of the glacier, and 
inquired, ‘“‘ Which is best for us to do ?— 
to ascend the Dent Blanche, or to cross 
to Zermatt?’ They answered, with 
befitting solemnity, “We think Dent 
Blanche is best.”’ 

From the chalets of Abricolla the south- 
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west face of the Dent Blanche is regard- 
ed almost exactly in profile. From 
thence it is seen that the angle of the 
face scarcely exceeds thirty degrees, 
and after observing this I concluded 
that the face would, in all probability, 
give an easier path to the summit than 
the crest of the very jagged ridge which 
was followed by Mr. Kennedy. 

We zigzagged up the glacier along the 
foot of the face, and looked for a way 
on to it. We looked for some time in 
vain, for a mighty bergschrund effect- 
ually prevented approach, and, like a 
fortress’ moat, protected the wall from 
assault. We went up and up, until, I 
' suppose, we were not more than a thou- 
sand feet below the point marked 3912 
métres: then a bridge was discovered, 
and we dropped down on hands and 
knees to cross it. 

A bergschrund, it has, been said, is a 
schrund and something more than a 
schrund. A schrund is simply a big 
crevasse: a bergschrund is frequently, 
but not always, a big crevasse. The 
term is applied to the last of the cre- 
vasses one finds, in ascending, before 
quitting the glacier and taking to the 
rocks which bound it. It is the moun- 
tains’ schrund. Sometimes it is very 
large, but early in the season (that is to 
say, in the month of June or before) 
bergschrunds are usually snowed up 
or well bridged over, and do not give 
much trouble. Later in the year, say 
in August, they are frequently very great 
hindrances, and occasionally are com- 
pletely impassable. 

We crossed the bergschrund of the 
Dent Blanche, I suppose, at a height of 
about twelve thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. Our work may be said 
to have commenced at that point. The 
face, although not steep in its general 
inclination, was so cut up by little ridges 
and cliffs, and so seamed with incipient 
couloirs, that it had all the difficulty of a 
much more precipitous slope. The dif- 
ficulties were never great, but they were 
numerous, and made a very respectable 
total when put together. We passed 
the bergschriind soon after nine in the 
morning, and during the next eleven 





hours halted only five and forty min- 
utes. The whole of the remainder of 
the time was occupied in ascending and 
descending the twenty-four hundred feet 
which compose this south-western face ; 
and inasmuch as one thousand feet per 
hour (taking the mean of ascent and 
descent) is an ordinary rate of progres- 
sion, it is tolerably certain that the Dent 
Blanche is a mountain of exceptional 
difficulty. 

The hindrances opposed to us by the 
mountain itself were, however, as noth- 
ing compared with the atmospheric ob- 
structions. It is true there was plenty 
of—*“Are you fast, Almer?” “Yes.” 
‘Go ahead, Biener."” Biener, made se- 
cure, cried, ‘‘Come on, sir,’’ and son- 
steur endeavored. ‘No, no,” said Al- 
mer, “not there—fere /” pointing with 
his baton to the right place to clutch. 
Then ‘twas Croz’s turn, and we all drew 
in the rope as the great man followed. 
Forward” once more—and so on. 

Five hundred feet of this kind of work 
had been accomplished when we were 
saluted (not entirely unexpectedly) by 
the first gust of a hurricane which was 
raging above. The day was a lovely 
one for dwellers in the valleys, but we 
had long ago noted some light, gossamer 
clouds that were hovering round our 
summit, being drawn out in a suspicious 
manner into long, silky threads. Croz, 
indeed, prophesied before we had cross- 
ed the schrund that we should be beaten 
by the wind, and had advised that we 
should return. But I had retorted, ‘No, 
my good Croz, you said just now, ‘ Dent 
Blanche is best:’ we must go up the 
Dent Blanche.” 

I have a very lively and disagreeable 
recollection of this wind. Upon the out- 
skirts of the disturbed region it was only 
felt occasionally. It then seemed to 
make rushes at one particular man, 1d 
when it had discomfited him, it whisked 
itself away to some far-off spot, only to 
return presently in greater force than 
before. 

My old enemy, the Matterhorn, seen 
across the basin of the Z’Muttgletscher, 
looked totally unassailable. ‘Do you 
think,” the men asked, “that you or any 
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one else will ever get up ¢ha¢ moun- 
tain?’ And when, undismayed by their 
ridicule, I stoutly answered, ‘Yes, but 
not upon that side,” they burst into 
derisive chuckles. I must confess that 
my hopes sank, for nothing can look, 
or be, more completely inaccessible 
than the Matterhorn on its northern 
and north-west sides. 

“Forward” once again. We over- 
topped the Dent d’Hérens. “Not a 
thousand feet more: in three hours we 
shall be on the summit.”” “ You mean 
ten,’ echoed Croz, so slow had been 
the progress. But I was not far wrong 
in the estimate. At 3.15 we struck 
_ the great ridge followed by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, close to the top of the mountain. 
The wind and cold were terrible there. 
Progress was oftentimes impossible, and 
we waited, crouching under the lee of 
rocks, listening to “the shrieking of the 
mindless wind,”’ while the blasts swept 
across, tearing off the upper snow and 
blowing it away in streamers over the 
Schénbihl glacier— nothing seen ex- 
cept an indescribable writhing in the 
air, like the wind made visible.” 

Our goal was concealed by the mist, 
though it was only a few yards away, 
and Croz’s prophecy that we should 
stay all night upon the summit seemed 
likely to come true. The men rose with 
the occasion, although even their fingers 
had nearly lost sensation. There were 
no murmurings ner suggestions of re- 
turn, and they pressed on for the little 
white cone which they knew must be 
near at hand. Stopped again—a big 
mass perched loosely on the ridge barred 
the way: we could not crawl over and 
scarcely dared creep round it. The 
wine went round for the last time. The 
liquor was half frozen—still we would 
more of it. It was all gone: the bottle 
was left behind, and we pushed on, for 
there was a lull. 

The end came almost before it was 
expected. The clouds opened, and I 
saw that we were all but upon the high- 
est point, and that between us and it, 
about twenty yards off, there was a little 
artificial pile of stones. Kennedy was 
a true man—it was a cairn which he 
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had erected. ‘What is that, Croz?” 
“Homme de pierres,” he bawled. It 
was needless to proceed farther : I jerked 
the rope from Biener, and motioned that 
we would go back. He did the same 
to Almer, and we turned immediately. 
They did not see the stones (they were 
cutting footsteps), and misinterpreted the 
reason of the retreat. Voices were in- 
audible and explanations impossible. 

We commenced the descent of the 
face. It was hideous work. The men 
looked like impersonations of Winter, 
with their hair all frosted and their beards 
matted with ice. My hands were numb- 
ed—dead. I begged the others to stop. 
“We cannot afford to stop: we must con- 
tinue to move,” was their reply. They 
were right: to stop was to be entirely 
frozen. So we went down, gripping rocks 
varnished with ice, which pulled the skin 
from the fingers. Gloves were useless : 
they became iced too, and the batons 
slid through them as slippery as eels. 
The iron of the axes stuck to the fingers 
—it felt red hot; but it was useless to 
shrink: the rocks and the axes had to 
be firmly grasped—no faltering would do 
here. 

We turned back at 4.12 P. M., and at 
8.15 crossed the bergschrund again, not 
having halted for a minute upon the en- 
tire descent. During the last two hours 
it was windless, but time was of such 
vital importance that we pressed on in- 
cessantly, and did not stop until we were 
fairly upon the glacier. Then we took 
stock of what remained of the tips of 
our fingers. There was not much skin 
left: they were perfectly raw, and for 
weeks afterward I was reminded of the 
ascent of the Dent Blanche by the 
twinges which I felt when I pulled on 
my boots. The others escaped with 
some slight frost-bites, and altogether 
we had reason to congratulate ourselves 
that we got off so lightly. The men 
complimented me upon the descent, and 
I could do the same honestly by them. 
If they had worked less vigorously or 
harmoniously, we should have been be- 
nighted upon the face, where there was 
not a single spot upon which it was pos. 
sible to sit; and if that had happened, 
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I do not think that one would have sur- 
vived to tell the tale. 

We made the descent of the glacier in 
a mist, and of the moraine at its base 
and of the slopes below in total dark- 
ness, and regained the chalets of Abri- 
colla at 11.45 P.M. We had been ab- 
sent eighteen and a half hours, and out 
of that time had been going not less 
than seventeen. That night we slept 
the sleep of those who are thoroughly 
tired.* 

Two days afterward, when walking 
into Zermatt, whom should we meet but 
Mr. Kennedy! ‘ Hullo!” we said, “we 
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have just seen your cairn on the top of 
the Dent Blanche.” ‘No, you haven't,” 
he answered very positively. ‘‘ What do 
you mean?” “Why, that you cannot 
have seen my cairn, because I didn't 
make one!"’ ‘Well, but we saw a 
cairn.”” ‘No doubt: it was made by a 
man who went up the mounfain last year 
with Lauener and Zurfluh.”” ‘“O-o-h!”’, 
we said, rather disgusted at hearing news 
when we expected to communicate some 
—‘‘O-o-h! Good-morning, Kennedy.” 
Before this happened we managed to 
lose our way upon the Col d’Hérens, but 
an account of that must be reserved for 
the next chapter. 

* The ascent of the Dent Blanche is the hardest 
that I have made. There was nothing upon it so 
difficult as the last five hundred feet of the Pointe des 
Ecrins, but on the other hand, there was hardly a 
step upon it which was positively easy. The whole 
of the face required actual climbing. There was 
probably very little difference in difficulty between 
the route we took in 1865 and that followed by Mr. 
Kennedy in 1862. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
LOST ON THE COL D’HERENS.—MY SEVENTH 
ATTEMPT TO ASCEND THE MATTERHORN. 

WE should have started for Zermatt 
about 7 A. M. on the 18th, had not Biener 
asked to be allowed to go to mass at 
Evoléne, a village about two and a half 
hours from Abricolla. He received per- 
mission, on the condition that he return- 
ed not later than mid-day, but he did 
not come back until 2.30 P. M., and we 
thereby got into a pretty little mess. 

The pass which we were about to 
traverse to Zermatt—the Col d’Hérens— 
is one of the few glacier-passes in this 
district which have been known almost 
from time immemorial. It is frequently 
crossed in the summer season, and is a 
very easy route, notwithstanding that the 
summit of the pass is 11,417 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

From Abricolla to the summit the way 
lies chiefly over the flat Glacier de Fer- 
pécle. The walk is of the most straight- 
forward kind. The glacier rises in gentle 
undulations, its crevasses are small and 
easily avoided, and all you have to do, 
after once getting upon the ice, is to pro- 
ceed due south in the most direct man- 
ner possible. If you do so, in two hours 
you should be upon the summit of the 
pass. 

We tied ourselves in line, of course, 
when we entered upon the glacier, and 
placed Biener to lead, as he had fre- 
quently crossed the pass, supposing that 
his local knowledge might save us some 
time upon the other side. We had pro- 
ceeded, I suppose, about halfway up, 
when a little thin cloud dropped down 
upon us from above, but it was so light, 
so gauzy, that we did not for a moment 
suppose that it would become embarrass- 
ing, and hence I neglected to note at 
the proper moment the course which we 
should steer—that is to say, to observe 
our precise situation in regard to the 
summit of the pass. 

For some little time Biener progress- 
ed steadily, making a tolerably straight 
track, but at length he wavered, and 
deviated sometimes to the right and 
sometimes to the left. Croz rushed for- 
ward directly he saw this, and, taking 
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the poor young man by his shoulders, 
gave him a good shaking, told him that 
he was an imbecile, to untie himself at 
once, and goto the rear. Biener looked 
half frightened, and obeyed without a 
murmur. Croz led off briskly, and 
made a good straight track for a few 
minutes, but then, it seemed to me, be- 
gan to moye steadily round to the left. 
I looked back, but the mist was now too 
thick to see our traces, and so we con- 
tinued to follow uur leader. At last the 
others (who were behind, and in a bet- 
ter position to judge) thought the same 
as I did, and we pulled up Croz to de- 
liver our opinion. He took our criticism 
in good part, but when Biener opened 
his mouth, that was too much for him to 
stand, and he told the young man again, 
“You are imbecile: I bet you twenty 
francs to one that my track is better than 
yours —twenty francs! Now then, im- 
becile !"’ 

Almer went to the front. He com- 
menced by returning in the track fora 
hundred yards or so, and then started 
off at a tangent from Croz’s curve. We 
kept this course for half an hour, and 
then were certain that we were not on 
the right route, because the snow be- 
came decidedly steep. We bore away 
more and more to the right to avoid this 
steep bank, but at last I rebelled, as we 
had for some time been going almost 
south-west, which was altogether the 
wrong direction. After a long discus- 
sion we returned some distance in our 
track, and then steered a little east of 
south, but we continually met steep 
snow-slopes, and to avoid them went 
right or left as the case might require. 

We were greatly puzzled, and could 
not in the least tell whether we were too 
near the Dent Blanche or too close to 
the Téte Blanche. The mists had thick- 
ened, and were now as dense as a mod- 
erate London fog. There were no rocks 
or echoes to direct us, and the guidance 
of the compass brought us invariably 
against these steep snow-banks. The 
men were fairly beaten: they had all 
had a try, or more than one, and at last 
gave it up as a bad job, and asked what 
was to be done. It was 7.30 P. M., and 





only an hour of daylight was left. We 
were beginning to feel used up, for we 
had wandered about at tiptop speed for 
the last three hours and a half; so I 
said, “ This is my advice: let us turn in 
our track, and go back as hard as ever 
we can, not quitting the track for an in- 
stant.” They were well content, but just 
as we were starting off the clouds lifted 
a little, and we thought we saw the col. 
It was then to our right, and we went at 
it with a dash, but before we had gone 
a hundred paces down came the mist 
again. We kept on nevertheless for 
twenty minutes, and then, as darkness 
was perceptibly coming on, and the 
snow was yet rising in front, we turned 
back, and by running down the entire 


| distance managed to get clear of the 


Ferpécle glacier just as it became pitch- 
dark. We arrived at our cheerless chalet 
in due course, and went to bed supper- 
less, for our food was gone —all very 
sulky, not to say savage, agrecing. in 
nothing except in bullying Biener. 

At 7 A. M. on the 1gth we set out,.for 
the third time, for the Col d'Hérens. It 
was a fine day, and we gradually recov- 
ered our tempers as we saw the follies 
which had been committed on the pre- 
vious evening. Biener’s wavering track 
was not so bad, but Croz had swerved 
from the right route from the first, and 
had traced a complete semicircle, so that 
when we stopped him we were facing 
Abricolla, whence we had started. Al- 
mer had commenced with great discre- 
tion, but he kept on too long, and cross- 
ed the proper route. When I stopped 
them (because we were going south-west) 
we were a long way up the Téte Blanche! 
Our last attempt was in the right direc- 
tion: we were actually upon the summit 
of the pass, and in another ten yards 
we should have commenced to go down 
hill! It is needless to point out that if 
the compass had been looked to at the 
proper moment—that is, immediately the 
mist came down—we should have avoid- 
ed all our troubles. It was of little use 
afterward, except to tell us when we were 
going wrong. 

We arrived at Zermatt in six and a 
half hours’ walking from Abricolla, and 
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Seiler's hospitable reception set us all 
right again. On the 2oth we crossed the 
Théodule pass, and diverged from its 
summit up the Théodulhorn (11,391) to 
examine a route which I suggested for 
the ascent of the Matterhorn ; but before 
continuing an account of our proceed- 
ings, I must stop for a minute to explain 
why this new route was proposed, in 
place of that up the south-western ridge. 

The Matterhorn may be divided into 
three sections—the first facing the Z’ Mutt- 
gletscher, which looks, and is, complete- 
ly unassailable; the second facing the 
east, which seems inaccessibility itself; 
the third facing Breuil, which does not 
look entirely hopeless. It was from this 
last direction that all my previous at- 
tempts were made. It was by the south- 
western ridge, it will be remembered, that 
not only I, but Mr. Hawkins, Professor 
Tyndall and the chasseurs of Val Tour- 
nanche, essayed to climb the mountain. 
Why, then, abandon a route which had 
been shown to be feasible up to a certain 
point ? 

I gave it up for four reasons: 1. On 
account of my growing disinclination for 
arétes, and preference for snow and rock 
faces. 2. Because I was persuaded that 
meteorological disturbances (by which 
we had been baffled several times) might 
be expected to occur again and again. 
3. Because I found that the east face 
was a gross imposition: it looked not 
far from perpendicular, while its angle 
was, in fact, scarcely more than 40°. 4. 
Because I observed for myself that the 
strata of the mountain dipped to the 
west-south-west. It is not necessary to 
say anything more than has been already 
said upon the first two of these four points, 
but upon the latter two a few words are 
indispensable. Let us consider, first, why 
most persons receive such an exaggerated 
impression of the steepness of the eastern 
face. 

When one looks at the Matterhorn 
from Zermatt, the mountain is regarded 
(nearly) from the north-east. The face 
that fronts the east is consequently neith- 
er seen in profile nor in full front, but 
almost halfway between the two: it 
looks, therefore, more steep than it really 
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is. The majority of those who visit Zer- 
matt go up to the Riffelberg or to the 
G6rnergrat, and from these places the 
mountain naturally looks still more pre- 
cipitous, because its eastern face (which 
is almost all that is seen of it) is viewed 
more directly in front. From the Riffel 
hotel the slope seems to be set at an 
angle of seventy degrées. If the tourist 
continues to go southward, and crosses 
the Théodule pass, he gets, at one point, 
immediately in front of the eastern face, 
which then seems to be absolutely per- 
pendicular. Comparatively few persons 
correct the erroneous impressions they 
receive in these quarters by studying the 
face in profile, and most go away with a 
very incorrect and exaggerated idea of 
the precipitousness of this side of the 
mountain, because they have considered 
the question from one point of view alone. 

Several years passed away before I 
shook myself clear of my early and false 
impressions regarding the steepness of 
this side of the Matterhorn. First of 
all, I noticed that there were places on 
this eastern face where snow remained 
permanently all the year round. I do 
not speak of snow in gullies, but of the 
considerable slopes which are seen in 
the accompanying engraving about half- 
way up the face. Such beds as these 
could not continue to remain throughout 
the summer unless the snow had been 
able to accumulate in the winter in large 
masses; and snow cannot accumulate 
and remain in large masses, in a situa- 
tion such as this, at angles much exceed- 
ing forty-five degrees.* Hence I was 
bound to conclude that the eastern face 
was many degrees removed from perpen- 
dicularity ; and to be sure on this point, 
I went to the slopes between the Z’ Mutt- 
gletscher and the Matterhorngletscher, 
above the chalets of Staffel, whence the 
face could be seen in profile. Its ap- 
pearance from this direction would be 
amazing to one who had seen it only 
from the east. It looks so totally differ- 
ent from the apparently sheer and per- 
fectly unclimbable cliff one sees from 


*1 prefer to be on the safe side. My impression is, 
that snow cannot accumulate in large masses aé forty- 
five degrees. 
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the Riffelberg that it is hard to believe 
the two slopes are one and the same 
thing. Its angle scarcely exceeds forty 
degrees. 

A great step was made when this was 
learned. This knowledge alone would 
not, however, have caused me to try an 
ascent by the eastern face instead of by 
the south-west ridge. Forty degrees may 
not seem a formidable inclination to the 
reader, nor is it for only a small cliff. 
But it is very unusual to find so steep a 
gradient maintained continuously as the 
general angle of a great mountain-slope, 
and very few instances can be quoted 
from the High Alps of such an angle 
being preserved over a rise of three 
thousand feet. 

1 do not think that the steepness or the 
height of this cliff would have deterred 
climbers from attempting to ascend it, if 
it had not, in addition, looked so repul- 
sively smooth. Men despaired of find- 
ing anything to grasp. Now, some of 
the difficulties of the south-west ridge 
came from the smoothness of the rocks, 
although that ridge, even from a dis- 
tance, seemed to be well broken up. 
How much greater, then, might not have 
been the difficulty of climbing a face 
which looked smooth and_ unbroken 
close at hand ? 

A more serious hindrance to mounting 
the south-west ridge 
is found in the dip of 
its rocks to.the west- 
south-west. The 
great mass of the 
Matterhorn, it is 
now well ascertain- 
ed, is composed of 
regularly _ stratified 
rocks, which rise to- 
ward the east. It 
has been mentioned 

in the text, more than once, that the 
rocks on some portions of the ridge 
leading from the Col du Lion to the 
summit dip outward, and that fractured 
edges overhang. This is shown very 
clearly in the annexed diagram, Fig. 1. 
It will be readily understood that such 
an arrangement is not favorable for 
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with which rocks can be ascended that 
are so disposed must depend very much 
upon the frequency or paucity of fis- 
sures and joints. The rocks of the 
south-west ridge are sufficiently pro- 
vided with cracks, but if it were other- 
wise, their texture and arrangement 
would render them unassailable.*. 

It is not possible to go a single time 
upon the rocks of the south-west ridge, 
from the Col du Lion to the foot of 
the Great Tower, without observing the 
prevalence of their outward dip, and 
that their fractured edges have a tend- 
ency to overhang; nor can one fail to 
notice that it is upon this account the 
débris which is rent off by frost does not 
remain z# stu, but pours down in show- 
ers over the surrounding cliffs. Each 
day’s work, so to speak, is cleared away 
—the ridge is swept clean: there is 
scarcely anything seen but firm rock.t 

The fact that the mountain is com- 
posed of a series of stratified beds was 
pointed out long ago. De Saussure re- 
marked it, and recorded explicitly in his 
Travels (32243) that they “rose to the 
north-east at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees.” Forbes noticed it also, 
but gave it as his opinion that the beds 
were “‘less inclined, or nearly horizontal.” 
He added, “De Saussure is no doubt 
correct.”’ The truth, I think, lies between 
the two. 

I was acquainted with both of the 
above-quoted passages, but did not turn 
the knowledge to any practical account 
until I re-observed the same fact for my- 
self. It was not until after my repulse 
in 1863 that I referred the peculiar diffi- 
culties of the south-west ridge to the dip 
of the strata, but when once persuaded 
that structure and not texture was the 
real impediment, it was reasonable -to 
infer that the opposite side—that is to 


* Weathered granite is an admirable rock to climb, 
its gritty texture giving excellent hold to the nails in 
one’s boots. But upon such metamorphic schists as 
compose the mass of the great peak of the Matter- 
horn the texture of the rock itself is of no value. 

tI refer here only to that portion of the ridge which 
is between the Col du Lion and the Great Tower. 
The remarks would not apply to the rocks higher up; 
higher still the rocks are firm again; yet higher (upon 


fs | the ‘Shoulder ’’) they are much disintegrated ; and 
climbers, and that the degree of facility | 


then, upon the final peak, th.y are again firm. 
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say, the eastern face—might be compara- 
tively easy; in brief, that an arrange- 
ment should 
be found like 
Fig. 2, instead 
of like Fig. 1. 
This trivial 
deduction was 
the key to the 
ascent of the 
Matterhorn. 
The point 
was, Did the strata continue with a sim- 
ilar dip throughout the mountain? If 
they did, then this great eastern face, 
instead of being hopelessly impracti- 
cable, should be quite the reverse. In 
fact, it should be a great natural stair- 
case, with steps inclining inward; and 
if it were so, its smooth aspect might be 
of no account, for the smallest steps, in- 
clined in this fashion, would afford good 
footing. 

They did so, so far as one could judge 
from a distance. When snow fell in the 
summer-time, it brought out long terraced 
lines upon the mountain, rudely parallel 
to each other; and the ‘eastern face on 
those occasions was often whitened al- 
most completely over; while the other 
sides, with the exception of the powder- 
ed terraces, remained black, for the snow 
could not rest upon them. 

The very outline of the mountain, too, 
confirmed the conjecture that its struc- 
ture would assist an ascent on the east- 
ern face, although it opposed one on all 
other sides. Look at any photograph 
of the peak from the north-east, and 
you will see that upon the right-hand 
side (that facing the Z’Muttgletscher) 
there is an incessant repetition of over- 
hanging cliffs and of slopes, all trending 
downward; in short, that the character of 
the whole of that side is similar to Fig. 1, 
p- 375; anc that upon the left hand (or 
south-east) ridge the forms, so far as they 
go, are suggestive of the structure shown 
by Fig. 2, above. There is no doubt 
that the contours of the mountain, seen 
from this direction, have been largely in- 
fluenced by the direction of its beds. 

It was not therefore from a freak that 
I invited Mr. Reilly to join in an attack 
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upon the eastern face, but from a grad- 
ually-acquired conviction that it would 
prove to give the easiest path to the 
summit; and if we had not been obliged 
to part the mountain would doubtless 
have been ascended in 1864. 

My guides readily admitted that they 
had been greatly deceived as to the 
steepness of the eastern face, when they 
were halted to look at it in profile as we 
came down the Z’Muttgletscher on our 
way to Zermatt, but they were far from 
being satisfied that it would turn out to 
be easy to climb, and Almer and Biener 
expressed themselves decidedly averse 
to making an attempt upon it. I gave 
way temporarily before their evident re- 
luctance, and we made the ascent of the 
Théodulhorn to examine an alternative 
route, which I expected would commend 
itself to them in preference to the other, 
as a great part of it led over snow. 

There is an immense gully in the Mat- 
terhorn which leads up from the Glacier 
du Mont Cervin to a point high up on 
the south-eastern ridge. I proposed to 
ascend this to its head, and to cross over 
the south-east ridge on to the eastern 
face. This would have brought us on 
a level with the bottom of the great snow- 
slope shown upon the centre of the east- 
ern face in the engraving. This snow- 
slope was to be crossed diagonally, with 
the view of arriving at the snow upon 
the north-east ridge, which is shown 
upon the same engraving about half an 
inch from the summit. The remainder 
of the ascent was to be made by the 
broken rocks, mixed with snow, upon 
the north side of the mountain. Croz 
caught the idea immediately, and thought 
the plan feasible: details were settled, 
and we descended to Breuil. Luc Mey- 
net the hunchback was summoned, and 
expressed himself delighted to resume 
his old vocation of tent-bearer; and 
Favre's kitchen was soon in commotion 
preparing three days’ rations, for I in- 
tended to take that amount of time over 
the affair—to sleep on the first night 
upon the rocks at tne top of the gully, to 
make a push for the summit, and to re- 
turn to the tent on the second day; and 


‘upon the third to come back to Breuil. 
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We started at 5.45 A. M. on June 21, 
and followed the route of the Breuiljoch 
for three hours. We were then in full 
view of our gully, and turned off at 
right angles for it. The closer we ap- 
proached the more favorable did it look. 
There was a good deal of snow in it, 
which was evidently at-a small angle, 
and it seemed as if one-third of the 
ascent, at least, would be a very simple 
matter. Some suspicious marks in the 
snow at its base suggested that it was 
not free from falling stones, and as a 
measure of precaution we turned off on 
one side, worked up under cover of the 
cliffs, and waited to see if anything 
should descend. Nothing fell, so we 
proceeded up its right or northern side, 
sometimes cutting steps up the snow, 
and sometimes mounting by the rocks. 
Shortly before 10 A. M. we arrived at a 
convenient place for a halt, and stopped 
to rest upon some rocks close to the 
snow which commanded an excellent 
view of the gully. 

While the men were unpacking the 
food I went to a little promontory to 
examine our proposed route more nar- 
rowly, and to admire our‘noble couloir, 
which led straight up into the heart of 
the mountain for fully one thousand feet. 
It then bent toward the north, and ran 
up to the crest of the south-eastern ridge. 
My curiosity was piqued to know what 
was round this corner, and whilst I was 
gazing up at it, and following with the 
eye the exquisitely drawn curves which 
wandered down the snow in the gully, 
all converging to a large rut in its centre, 
I saw a few little stones skidding down. 
I consoled myself with thinking that 
they would not interfere with us if we 
adhered to the side. But then a larger 

ne came down, a solitary fellow, rush- 
ing at the rate of sixty miles an hour-— 
and anothe —and another. I was un- 

» willing to r se the fears of the men un- 
necessarily, and said nothing to them. 
They did not hear the stones. Almer 
was seated on a rock, carving large 
slices from a leg of mutton, the others 
were chatting, and the first intimation 
they had of danger was from a crash, a 
sudden roar, which reverberated awfully 
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amongst the cliffs; and looking up they 
saw rocks, boulders and stones, big and 


. little, dart round the corner eight hun- 


dred feet or so above us, fly with fearful 
fury against the opposite cliffs, rebound 
from them against the walls on our side, 
and descend; some ricochetting from 
side to side in a frantic manner, some 
bounding down in leaps of a hundred 
feet or more over the snow, and more 
trailing down in a jumbled, confused 
mass, mixed with snow and ice, deep- 
ening the grooves which a moment be- 
fore had excited my admiration. 

The men looked wildly around for 
protection, and, dropping the food, dash- 
ed under cover in all directions. The 
precious mutton was pitched on one side, 
the wine-bag was let fall, and its con- 
tents gushed out from the unclosed neck, 
while all four cowered under defending 
rocks, endeavoring to make themselves 
as small as possible. Let it not be sup- 
posed that their fright was unreasonable 
or that I was free from it. I took good 
care to make myself safe, and went and 
cringed in a cleft until the storm had 
passed. But their scramble to get un- 
der shelter was indescribably ludicrous. 
Such a panic I have never witnessed, 
before or since, upon a mountain-side. 

This ricochet practice was a novelty 
to me. It arose, of course, from the 
couloir being bent, and from the falling 
rocks having acquired great pace before 
they passed the angle. In straight gul- 
lies it will probably never be experienced. 
The rule is, as I have already remarked, 
that falling stones keep down the centres 
of gullies, and you are out of harm’s 
way if you follow the sides. 

There would have been singularly 
little amusement and very great risk in 
mounting this gully, and we turned our 
backs upon it with perfect unanimity. 
The question then arose, ‘ What is to be 
done?” I suggested climbing the rocks 
above us, but this was voted impossible. 
I thought the men were right, but would 
not give in without being assured of the 
fact, and clambered up to settle the ques- 
tion. In a few minutes I was brought 
to a halt. My forces were scattered : 
the little hunchback alone was closely 
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following me, with a broad grin upon 
his face and the tent upon his shoulder ; 
Croz, more behind, was still keeping an 
eye upon his monsieur; Almer, a hun- 
dred feet below, sat on a rock with his 
face buried in his hands; Biener was 
nowhere, out of sight. “Come down, 
come down,” shouted Croz, “it is use- 
less ;’’ and I turned at length, convinced 
that it was even as he said. Thus my 
little plan was knocked on the head, 
and we were thrown back upon the orig- 
inal scheme. 

We at once made a straight track for 
Mr. Morshead’s Breuiljoch (which was 
the most direct route to take in order to 





get to the Hérnli, where we intended to 
sleep, preparatory to attacking the east- 
ern face), and arrived upon its summit 
at 12.30 P.M. We were then unexpect- 
edly checked. The pass, as one, had 
vanished! and we found ourselves cut 
off from the Furggengletscher by a small 
but precipitous wall of rock: the glacier 
had shrunk so much that descent was 
impracticable. During the last hour 
clouds had been coming up from the 
south: they now surrounded us, and it 
began to blow hard. The men cluster- 
ed together, and advocated leaving the 
mountain alone. Almer asked, with 
more point than politeness, ‘Why don't 
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you try to go up a mountain which 
can be ascended ?”’ “It is impossible,” 
chimed in Biener. “Sir,” said Croz, “if 
we cross to the other side we shall lose 
three days, and very likely shall not 
succeed. You want to make ascents in 
the chain of Mont Blanc, and I believe 
they can be made. But I shall not be 
able to make them with you if I spend 
these days here, for I must be at Cha- 
mounix on the 27th.”” There was force 
in what he said, and his words made me 
hesitate. I relied upon his strong arms 
for some work which it was expected 
would be unusually difficult. Snow be- 
gan to fall: that settled the matter, and 





I gave the word to retreat. We went 
back to Breuil, and on to Val Tour- 
nanche, where we slept; and the next 
day proceeded to Chatillon, and thence 
up the valley of Aosto to Cormayeur. 

I cannot but regret that the counsels 
of the guides prevailed. If Croz had 
not uttered his well-intentioned words he 
might still have been living. He parted. 
from us at Chamounix at the appointed 
time, but by a strange chance we met 
again at Zermatt three weeks later; and 
two days afterward he perished before 
my eyes on the very mountain from 
which we turned away, at his advice, 
on the 21st of June. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOROTHY FOX.” 


i ARGARET, you must listen to 

me. I—I’ve made up my mind 
to speak to you seriously before you go 
away, and—” 

“Now, Cousin John, I know what you 
are going to say,” and Margaret gives a 
little shake of her head. ‘“ Nonsense!” 
she continues in a coaxing voice: “let 
things be as they are—it’s much better.” 

But her companion’s face flushed 
scarlet: “I wish you would not call me 
cousin; and as for leaving things as they 
are, that is very well for you to say, 
Margaret—you, who don’t care where I 
am, or where I go, or what becomes of 
me, while I— Oh, why can’t I make 
you feel how I ‘love you?” he added, 
passionately. ‘I don’t know a moment's 
peace for thinking about you. I am 
always trying to see you'and meet you, 
to—to—” 

“Worry me,” she puts in pettishly. 
“T don’t believe there is another in the 
world so fond of forcing himself where 
he is not wanted as you are. And as 
for the word ‘No,’ I begin to doubt 
whether you comprehend its meaning, 
for I am sure I have said No to you 
twenty times during the last six months, 
and you go on putting the same silly 
question to me.” 

“IT am sorry I should be such a source 
of annoyance to you, Miss Severn, but I 
will take care it shall be the last time I 
give you cause to complain.” 

“So you’ve said a dozen times before,” 
replies Margaret, composedly. 

“T mean it this time, however.” 

“So, I suppose, you did at others ;” 
and Margaret assumes a little doubting 
smile. 

The young fellow made a great effort 
to still the beating of his heart, which 
threatened to drown his unsteady voice. 
“I tell you what it is, Margaret,”’ he 
said: “you have often told me I was 
foolish, you have often said hard things 
to me, but you never sneered at me be- 





fore. I see I have made myself ridicu- 
lous in your eyes. I have laid my love 
at your feet, although you spurned it; 
and now you trample upon it and me.” 
He turned his face to hide from her his 
strong emotion, but in a minute, looking 
at her with more fire in his eyes than 
Margaret had conceived possible,: he 
went on rapidly : “ But I'll play the fool 
no longer: it’s fitting that a man should 
be despised who begs and implores to 
be taken for pity’s sake. I have brought 
this upon myself, but it is not too late to 
mend; and I swear, Miss Severn, that 
you shall never again have cause to 
complain of my importunities. I have 
the honor to wish you a good-afternoon ; 
and, as I may not see you again before 
you leave home, I hope your stay at 
Brighton may prove as agreeable as you 
anticipate.” 

John Ingle walked rapidly away, leav- 
ing the lady of his love gazing after him 
in blank astonishment: then, bethinking 
herself that he would most probably re- 
pent and return, she set off at a brisk 
pace in the opposite direction, toward 
her home. But the stile was reached, 
and Margaret had to scramble over it 
without any John rushing up, breathless 
and penitent, to assist her. She half 
walked, half ran across the meadow 
where the vicious bull was kept, but no 
John arrived to beg her to have no fear, 
as he would inwardly sigh to think how 
little chance there was of this maligned 
beast giving him any opportunity of 
proving his devotion—‘like those fel- 
lows in novels, where houses are always 
catching fire, or boats upsetting, or some- 
thing of the sort; and so enabling them 
to rescue and win the girl they love.” 

At last Margaret found herself at Ash- 
gate, which was only five minutes’ walk 
from her home, and then she could not 
help turning and giving a good look 
round. There lay the landscape, rich 
with the russet browns of a fine October 
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day. Across the common the afternoon 
sun was slowly sinking, while the geese 
cackled as they waddled out of the pond 
and began settling themselves down close 
together. The children’s shouting, mer- 
ty voices told that school was over, and 
two old women stood gossiping together 
beside the bundles of brushwood they 
had been gathering; but no John ap- 
peared. It was plain he did not intend 
to show such a hasty repentance as 
usual. 

“TI declare he is sulky,” thought Mar- 
garet. “Ah! I'll make him pay for this 
to-morrow when he comes to see me off. 
What next? I wonder. I suppose he 
thinks, because he chooses to pester and 
worry me, I am to listen to all his non- 
sense. It’s of no use: if I were to live 
to be a hundred I should never be in 
love with him. In love with John Ingle!” 
and she laughed outright at the bare 
thought. ‘Why, he is only three inches 
taller than I am, and he has red hair, 
and everybody calls him Johnnie! Ex- 
ceedingly obliged to you, Mr. Johnnie 
Ingle, but you're not quite the style of 
man to win Margaret Severn.” And 
she walked quickly up the lane, toward 
the old-fashioned house where she lived. 

Margaret was just above the middle 
height, with a figure that only needed a 
little more roundness to be perfect. Her 
eyes were gray and tender; her mouth 
laughing and dimpled; her complexion 
soft and pale, as accorded best with the 
thick braids of silky hair which crowned 
the small, well-set head. Such, at nine- 
teen, was Margaret Severn, the acknow- 
ledged belle of Ashgate, and, in the eyes 
of the man she had just turned away 
from, the most lovely and lovable woman 
the whole world contained. 

As she entered the dining-room, Mrs. 
Severn looked up, and seeing her daugh- 
ter was alone, she said, in a disappoint- 


_ed voice, ‘Oh, I hoped you would have 


met John Ingle, and that he would have 
come to tell me about the trains; for 
really Bradshaw is quite more than I can 
manage.” 

Margaret did not say anything, but 
she went to her mother’s side, knelt 
down, and tried to make out the puzzle 





of cross-trains and by-stations. ‘“ Per- 
haps papa knows,” she said, after con- 
siderable study, which had resulted in 
her being left halfway on the road, un- 
able to get any farther. For Ashgate 
was a little. out of the world, and situ- 
ated at about an equal distance from 
two towns, both boasting of a railway, by 
which you could ‘be put down at a cer- 
tain point, whence, with another change, 
you might reach Brighton, where her 
aunt, the widow of a rich merchant, had 
invited her to stay. It was the first real 
outing the girl had ever had, and her 
two cousins had written glowing accounts 
of the gayeties they were looking forward 
to enjoying with her. 

Mr. Severn was by no means a rich 
man, and had to provide for half a dozen 
boys and girls, besides Margaret, who 
was the eldest. So his practical sister 
thought that, with her niece’s personal 
advantages and her own remarkably 
clever chaperonage, the Brighton visit 
might end in a marriage; which, as she 
said, for a penniless girl, the eldest of a 
large family, was highly desirable. 

Mrs. Severn smiled over the hint con- 
tained in her sister-in-law’s letter of 
invitation. She had not the slightest 
doubt that Margaret would marry, but 
she was in no hurry for that event to 
take place; and, as these suggestions 
made the proud mother recall the neigh- 
boring gatherings, where Margaret inva- 
riably carried off the palm, she said, with 
something between a smile and a sigh, 
“Poor Johnnie! I fear he has not much 
chance.” 

Many mothers would have been a lit- 
tle vexed at this, for, notwithstanding 
Margaret's indifference, Johnnie Inyle 
was looked upon as ¢he parti of Ash- 
gate, having a very nice estate of J:is 
own, and an income sufficiently good to 
gratify the wants of any moderate-mind- 
edwoman. Margaret could not remem- 
ber the time when John Ingle was not 
her devoted slave—always at hand if 
she needed assistance, forgetting the 
many rebuffs his suit met with the mo- 
ment he could win a smile from his pro- 
vokingly fair charmer, arriving daily with 
books, flowers, excuses of all descrip- 
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tions, going messages, executing com- 
missions; all of which services Miss 


Margaret. received right royally, occa- | 


sionally defending to herself her exac- 
tions by saying, ‘ He need not do it un- 
less he likes.” By degrees,-Mrs. Severn 
too, and the children, all leaned upon 
the certainty that anything they could 
not obtain would be got as soon as 
Cousin John (as Margaret would teas- 
ingly call him) came. Poor John had 
looked very glum when Margaret, radi- 
ant with delight, announced to him her 


invitation and the prospect of enjoyment. 


it opened. Further on he had said that 
he rather fancied he should take a day 
or two down there himself, but this pro- 
posal met with no encouragement from 
Margaret, who said afterward to her 
mother that she had no wish to be pes- 
tered with John at Brighton—she had 
enough of him at home. 

‘Ah, well!’ said Mrs. Severn, “I don’t 
know what you or any of us would do 
without him, although if Johnnie had my 
spirit you might wait a long time before 
you got any attention from me. And as 


you see more of life, Margaret, you'll 


find there are not many John Ingles in 
the world.” 

At which Margaret pursed up her 
mouth into an expression which said 
as plainly as if she had spoken that 
she should not break her heart on that 
score. 

The morning arrived for Margaret's 
departure, but no John came; and as 
Mrs. Severn fretted over her fears about 
the trains not meeting, and the lock of 
the portmanteau not being safe, and 
several other minor bothers, she kept up 
a sort of chorus of, “1 wonder how it is 
John has not been up?” until Margaret 
was goadéd to say, “Why should he 
come, mamma? I bade him good-bye 
the last time I saw him.” 

Yet in her heart she felt more angry 
with him than she had ever done before ; 
and when finally she was fairly started, 
the station reached and the train off 


without any signs of him, she determined | 


to pay Mr. John off the next time they 
met for not coming to see her off, as was 
his wont. 
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to get her ticket on the market-day, and 
to see that the stupid old porter had put 
her luggage in, for Mr. Severn was far 
too gouty to get out of the little pony 
carriage in which he had brought his 
daughter and her boxes to the station ! 

“It shows what a ‘horrid temper he 
has,” thought Margaret. “A very nice 
thing it would be to be tied to a tyrant 
like that! However, I don’t care: he is 
nothing to me, that’s one thing.” 

Jt was a very fortunate thing for the 
poor tyrant that his mistress’s vanity 
could not be gratified by a sight of him 
in his then depressed state. When he 
had sworn that Margaret should never 
again have cause to complain of his im- 
portunities, he little thought what his 
vow would cost him. Fifty times he 
wished he could unsay his words, al- 
though his sense told him he had only 
done what perhaps would have been 
better done long ago, before she had so 
entwined herself round his heart that it 
seemed to him as long as it beat within 
him it would beat for her alone. “Of 
course,” he sighed, “she'll meet with 
lots of fellows down there, good-looking 
and able to do the things that please 
girls; but nobody will ever love her bet- 
ter—that’s one thing they can’t do.” 
And he quite hugged this poor consola- 
tion to his heart as he went about his 
farm and attended to his various duties, 
trying to control the desire he felt to 
quarrel and be sharp-tempered with 
everybody and everything. 

Notwithstanding all the anxieties about 
her, Margaret arrived quite safely at the 
station, where her aunt met her, saying 
that she was very glad to see her and to 
see how improved she was; and she 
was quite sure that Carry and Bertha 
would be delighted, 

Margaret could scarce listen to Mrs. 
Stephenson’s remarks, so great was her 
surprise at the gay aspect of the place; 
and when they emerged from Ship street 
and entered the throng of the Parade, 
she exclaimed, “Oh, aunt, is it always 
like this? How lovely! Thank you so 
much for having me!” 

And Mrs. Stephenson pressed her 
niece’s hand, smiling kindly at-her naive 
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enthusiasm, and thinking as she did so, 
“T had no idea she would have turned 
out as pretty as she is. I'll ask Mr. 
Prosser to luncheon to-morrow : he’d be 
a capital match if she could get him. I 
think he said he admired fair girls; and 
of course #e can’t want money.—How 
old did you say you are, Margaret ?”’ 

‘‘Nineteen last month, aunt.” 

“And Bertha is just twenty. You 
will be nice companions, and show each 
other off well. Bertha is dark and tall: 
she is considered a very fine girl, and 
quite a gentleman’s beauty.” 

As Mrs. Stephenson had said, her 
daughters seemed delighted to welcome 
their cousin. They quite squabbled over 
who should walk with her: they praised 
her beautiful hair and fair complexion, 
tried all their bonnets and hats on her, 
and were very anxious that her toilet 
should be pretty and becoming—partic- 
ularly on the evening after her arrival, 
when she made what they considered 
her début at a ball given by the officers 
of the regiment stationed there. 

“We'll introduce you to such good 
partners!" said Bertha, who was in a 
particular flutter of excitement, and more 
anxious than usual that she should look 
her best. ‘You're certain to get plenty 
of attention, Margaret, for I know sev- 
eral men who rave about fair girls.”’ 

And certainly Bertha proved a true 
prophetess, for from the time they en- 
tered the room Margaret seemed to be 
in a whirl of delight. Everything was so 
new to the fresh country girl, filled with 
the spirit of enjoyment. The rooms, 
the music, the varied dresses, the gay 
uniforms, all mixed themselves into an 
enchanted chaos, from out of which only 
one figure stood distinct and visible. 
About this striking individual Margaret, 
as they drove home, was silently thinking, 
and recalling all the pleasant speeches he 
had made to her, in every one of which 
some hidden compliment lurked, when 
Caroline roused her by saying, “I’m so 
glad you got introduced to Captain Cur- 
zon, Margaret: we've been dying to 
know him for ever solong. His mother 
is Lady Selina Curzon, and they are no 
end of swells.” 
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“He’s going to call to-morrow,” said 
Bertha. ‘I managed to lead up to it 
when we were near mamma, who asked 
him. We must make him stay to lunch- 
eon, and go to the Pavilion with us. 
Mamma,” she added—but poor Mrs. 
Stephenson, worn out by the heat of the 
rooms and the lateness of the hour, was 
reclining in a corner fast asleep— won't 
the Thompsons be in arage? We must 
see and keep him with us all the time. 
Mind you don’t let him go, Margaret.” 

At which Margaret smiled, and sunk 
back again into her pleasant reverie. 

Before a fortnight had well passed, 
Captain Stanhope Curzon never seemed 
away from Mrs. Stephenson's party. 
He walked and rode with them, linger- 
ed near them on the pier, attended them 
to afternoon teas, concerts, theatres, or 
whatever amusements they were set 
upon; and contrived during these op- 
portunities, which he made the most of, 
to thoroughly captivate Margaret's fan- 
cy, and also to make Miss Bertha Ste- 
phenson determine that, if she could 
possibly manage it, at her feet should 
be laid the offer of the honor of being 
daughter-in-law to Lady Selina, and 
cousin to the several noble families to 
whom that illustrious person was related. 
To carry out this view she said one 
morning to her mother, “I wish you'd 
contrive that Margaret should walk more 
with that horrid little Prosser. I thought 
you intended making a match there.” 

“Well, I think he admires her. Cap- 
tain Curzon said yesterday he fancied he 
was seriously smitten.” 

“Captain Curzon does not think she 
has color enough,” Bertha said, after a 
pause. ‘I thought 4e was struck with 
Margaret at first, but he isn’t. He says 
she is not a man’s beauty.”’ 

Mrs. Stephenson looked at her daugh- 
ter sharply. ‘I don’t fancy,” she said, 
“that the Curzons are at all well off.” 

“But they’re great swells,” replied 
Bertha. ‘They visit with all the best 
people.” And before the young lady 
took her departure she added, “I should 
give Margaret a hint about Mr. Prosser, 
if I were you. He'd bea first-rate match 
for her.” 
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Therefore, in compliance with her 
daughter’s advice, although Mrs. Ste- 
phenson did not give her niece the de- 
sired hint, she so contrived it that Mar- 
garet had to put up with Mr. Prosser as 
her cavalier during their promenade that 
morning, and a very dull companion she 
thought he must consider her; for she 
felt certain that Captain Curzon was 
equally disappointed at having to walk 
with Bertha; whom he did not admire 
because she was dark; and hereupon 
her fair cheeks deepen as she recalls the 
volumes of unspoken admiration his dark 
eyes betray whenever they rest on herown 
sweet face. Captain Curzon has never 
in words said anything about his love, 
yet, in spite of their short acquaintance, 
Margaret feels certain that he does love 
her, and the knowledge sets her heart 
beating more violently than any of poor 
John Ingle’s passionate declarations have 
everdone. Then, through fear of betray- 
ing herself in some way, she draws her- 
self sharply up, and suddenly begins to 
assume an interest in Mr. Prosser. 

Mr. Prosser is highly conversational, 
and has made up his mind to be exceed- 
ingly agreeable. Margaret soon finds 
that she need not pay much attention to 
his capital stories, which he finishes with 
a laugh and an exclamation of “ Yes, 
very good, very! By the way, that puts 
me in mind of—” and off he goes again 
with another recollection, the narrative 
becoming somewhat involved by being 
interlarded with ‘Miss de Castro, niece 
to Lady Johnson. Don’t you know her? 
Jolly girl! Met her last year at Scar- 
boro’. Briggs is awfully sweet upon her. 
You know Briggs? Little man, limps, 
wears an eyeglass, nephew to Colonel 
Green—Lincolnshire Greens, you know. 
Funny oldman. Very tall. Bald head.” 
And so on about every person with whom 
he exchanged signs of recognition. 

“He made me feel quite bilious—just 
as one feels on board a steamer when 
the paddle-wheel goes on, on, on, and 
won't leave off for an instant,” Margaret 
exclaimed on her return, feeling dread- 
fully cross with the unfortunate young 
man, because, though she saw that Cap- 
tain Curzon lingered talking to Bertha, 
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evidently in the hope that he might have 
a word with her, Mr. Prosser wouldn’t 
hurry. When Captain Curzon had said 
most sarcastically, “I hope you enjoyed 
your walk,” the horrid little creature 
must needs answer, “I should rather 
think we have—eh, Miss Severn? Hope 
to be as fortunate again to-morrow.” 
And then Captain Curzon had bade her 
“Good-bye ”’ quite coldly, but with such 
a sorrowful look in his eyes that, if Mar- 
garet had not vented her indignation in 
abusing poor Mr. Prosser, she would 
have cried with vexation. 

““My dear Margaret,” said her aunt, 
“you really should not say such things. 
Mr. Prosser is an excellent young man: 
besides, he admires you very much, and, 
let me tell you, he is not a person to be 
despised by any young lady. Why, do 
you know he has four thousand a year ?”" 

“T should think the same of him, aunt, 
if he had forty thousand a year. I’m 
sure I don’t despise him,” she added, 
seeing a look of displeasure cross Mrs. 
Stephenson’s face, “but I do hope he 
won't choose to walk out with me again. 
It has given me quite a headache to lis- 
ten to him, though I hardly remember a 
word he said.”’ She then went out of the 
room to take off her hat and jacket. 

“It's of no use entering into any argu- 
ment with her now,” Mrs. Stephenson 
said, answering her daughters’ inquiring 
looks, “but: I shall speak again of this. 
She is evidently put out by something at 
present.” 

“Why of course it’s about Captain 
Curzon,” said Caroline; ‘and in spite 
of what you say, Berty, he does pay her 
heaps of attention.” 

“Yes,"’ replied Bertha, triumphantly, 
“and to-day he let out the reason. He’s 
so awfully afraid of its being thought he’s 
after money, and it seems somebody has 
been talking about us to him, and, I ex- 
pect, hinting at why he comes here.” 

“I think he’s a very kind-hearted 
young man,” put in Mrs. Stephenson, 
“for he said the other evening that natu- 
rally Margaret must feel the want of ac- 
complishments with both of you. I told 
him that from their large family and not 
over-abundant means, and so on, she 
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had never had the advantages—poor 
child !—that I should have liked her to, 
and I noticed afterward he sat by her 
each time Bertha sang or played.” 

“He might have spared himself that 
trouble,” laughed Caroline ; “for young 
Compton and Captain Grey were both 
dying to talk to her, only Captain Cur- 
zon’s compassion kept them away.” 

“You'll have a headache to-morrow,” 
said Bertha. 

“And why, pray ?” 

“Because you're so spiteful. Ycu've 
got a great spot on your chin: that 
shows your liver’s out of order.” 

‘Now, my dear children,” said their 
mother rising, “pray don't;’’ and to 
prevent further altercation, she rang the 
bell. 

And now a whole month has elapsed 
since fair Margaret left Ashgate with its 
quiet life and simple pleasures, the home 


of which she is the pet and darling, and” 


the man whose light and life and star 
she is; and how do we find her? Tem- 
pest-tossed, restless and living in a fever 
of excitement, for what to make of Stan- 
hope Curzon she knows not. That he 
loves her madly, devotedly, she is cer- 
tain; but why this mystery? Why does 
he not speak out openly, instead of act- 
ing his passion in despairing whispers 
and stolen looks? Why does he con- 
sider it necessary, while loving her alone, 
to pay such attentions to Bertha? Some- 
how, of late, a coldness has sprung up 
between the cousins, and Margaret feels 
that her aunt too treats her more like a 
guest and less like a relation. If it were 
not for the sure trust that Captain Cur- 
zon will speak and put his love into for- 
mal words, Margaret would be glad that 
her visit came to an end. Poor Mar- 
garet! she so longs to exchange this 
feverish tumult of uncertainty for the 
security and rest of assured love. Why 
does he not speak more plainly ? what 
can prevent him telling me? are ques- 
tions she asks herself twenty times in an 
hour. He knows that she has refused 


Mr. Prosser, because some one or other,, 


told him so. He has heard her snub 
Captain Grey, and has laughed to her 
over his discomfiture. What can it be? 
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Want of love? No, anything save that; 
and Margaret smiles as she exultingly 
recalls the innumerable ways in which 
he has betrayed that sweet secret, 

She is pondering all this as she sits 
alone in the drawing-room, in the hope 
of soon seeing Captain Curzon. Some- 
thing he said has made her (under cover 
of a cold from which she is really suf- 
fering) stay away from the Pavilion; but 
though the light is all but gone, her tardy 
lover comes rot, and, seatei at th2 win- 
dow hehind one of the tl.ick curtains, 
she sinks into a reverie. Something in 
her thoughts suggests John Ingle, and 
she wishes with a sigh she had not spo- 
ken to him so unkindly. Poor Johnnie! 
she had never felt so sorry for him be- 
fore. He had always been so good to 
her, so fond of her. Poor fellow! It 
seemed very sad to love and not be loved 
in return; and this sent her wandering 
amid new hopes, conjuring back words 
and looks, which set her fluttering heart 
beating quickly, until she was suddenly 
aroused by the opening of the door, 
and her cousin Bertha saying, “‘ Nobody 
here? and they have not lighted the 
room yet.” 

“Do you want lights?” asked a voice 
which made her heart beat faster than 
before. ‘It is not often I get ten min- 
utes’ happiness: sit down and indulge 
me—do: the others will be after us all 
too soon.” 

“I expected to find Margaret,”’ said 
Bertha, in a rather nervous voice. “I 
suppose she is in her own room.” 

“Is she going to stay much longer?” 
asked Captain Curzon; and something 
in the tone made Margaret linger in the 
concealment from which she was just 
going to emerge. 

“No, I think she leaves us next week; 
so prepare yourself for the sad event. 
I know, in spite of what you say, you 
are awfully smitten with her.” 

Captain Curzon gave a little laugh. 
“Very well,” he said in a resigned voice, 
“have your own way. I only wish | 
was,” and he gave a sort of smothered 
sigh. 

“Why ?” asked Bertha, in a lowe: 
tone. 
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“Because "—and Captain Curzon evi- 
dently moved his chair a trifle nearer— 
“I don't think she would prove as obdu- 
rate and indifferent as some one is.” 

“You horridly vain man!’ laughed 
Bertha coquettishly. “I don't believe 
sh2 gives you a thought; so don’t flatter 
yourself.” 

“TI do not flatter myself in the least. 
I am perfectly certain that your fair 
cousin thinks no more of me than I do 
of her. Only there is a vast difference 
between winning a good little country 
girl, and a cruel tyrant who knows the 
charm of her beauty, and uses it to tor- 
ment and make a slave of the man who 
hasn't strength to struggle against his 
fate.” 

“I—I don’t understand you.” 

“Don't you? I’m very glad to hear 
it. Hark! I thought that was your 
sister.” 

“No, we shall hear the heart-broken 
Prosser’s manly voice,” said Bertha re- 
assuringly, for she had no wish that 
their téte-a-téte should be abruptly end- 
ed. “Carry is consoling him, and mam- 
ma wishes him to stay to dinner and try 
his luck once more.” 

“With your cousin ?” 

“Yes. Mamma thinks it would be 
such a good thing for her. They're not 
at all well off, and he is rich and does 
not want money ; and she is very pretty 
and ladylike.” 

“Hem!” and Captain Curzon seemed 
to suppress a yawn as he said, “I won- 
der why she does not accept him? I 
should have fancied her one of those 
soft-hearted girls whom any one might 
have easily won.” 

“Should you?’ exclaimed Bertha. 
“Then I can tell you you are mightily 
mistaken. Miss Margaret has a will of 
her own, and a temper too.” 

“Really! Pity she hasn’t more style. 
Fair girls want style to carry them off.” 

“It’s of no use your saying that," said 
Bertha, “for I am certain, in spite of 
everything you may say, that you ad- 
mire her. Actions speak louder than 
words, Captain Curzon; and when you 
so often contrive to walk and dance with 


a young lady, and ride by her side, and 
Von. IX.—26 
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sit by her side whenever you can get an 
opportunity, saying you don't admire 
her is of very little use.” And Miss 
Bertha’s earrings quite jangled with the 
evident toss she had given her head. 

“Positively, women are the most un- 
generous beings that the world contains,” 
said Captain Curzon, addressing an im- 
aginary audience. “Aman has just that 
amount of sense left him to know that 
if he bores or keeps away the other ad- 
mirers of the one person he is always 
thinking about, he will disgust her, and 
most probably get a summary dismissal. 
He therefore practices self-denial (a thing 
somewhat new to him), and tries to make 
himself agreeable to a good, simple, 
sweet little country child (for to talk to 
she is really nothing else) who he sees 
is guileless of all flirtations, and who is 
as ready to smile and talk to him as she 
would be to any other man—”’ 

“Mr. Prosser excepted,"’ put in Bertha. 

“Mr. Prosser does not wear a red coat, 
which is the privilege of your humble 
servant, and his chief charm in Miss Sev- 
ern’s eyes, since she, like most novices, 
suffers from a chronic state of scarlet 
fever. Upon my soul!’’ he exclaimed, 
jumping up suddenly with well-feigned 
passion, “it’s too bad, Bertha: you're 
far too clever to be blind. You see that 
I am on the very verge of making a fool 
of myself, and yet you torment me in 
this manner ;"" and he passed close to 
the very curtain which hid poor Marga- 
ret, who seemed rooted to the spot. She 
could not disclose herself, and so pro- 
claim that she had deceived herself and 
been deceived. All her thought was 
how she should escape observation, how 
get to her own room. Suddenly there 
was a violent pull at the bell and the 
sound of voices. 

“Here they are now!” exclaimed 
Bertha. “Don’t let them find us here 
in the dark. That little Prosser is such 
a gossip.” 

“T'll bid you good-bye, Miss Stephen- 
son.” 

And Margaret knew every turn of the 
iow, plaintive voice. 

“No, no,” said Bertha pleadingly; 
“don’t go. You must not. Come down 
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stairs with me. They have gone’ into 
the dining-room, and they need not 
know there are no lights here.” 

And in another moment Margaret 
heard Bertha’s voice from below. She 
then rushed up stairs, thankful above all 
else that she had not been discovered. 

Later the same evening, when Mrs. 
Stephenson met the guests she had ask- 
ed to dinner, she said, without speaking 
positively to Mr. Prosser, ‘I am so sorry 
that my niece is not able to join us. 
When we returned we found her in bed, 
her headache had become so much 
worse. I hope,” she added, as she took 
Colonel Smith's arm, “it is nothing more 
than a cold, but one is always a little 
anxious when anything ails a visitor ; 
"and, though there are seven of them, 
her mother is so very nervous when any 
of them happen to be ill.” 

The next morning Mrs. Stephenson, 
arrayed in her dressing-gown, went to 
her daughters’ room, saying, “Don't 
either of you go near Margaret: she is 
very feverish this morning, and I have 
sent for Dr. Pearce. It may be nothing, 
but she hasn't had the scarlet fever, she 


says, and she thinks her throat is a little 
sore.” 
“Oh, I hope it’s not small-pox !"" 
Bertha in dismay. 
“Nonsense, my dear! 
but a feverish cold; only it’s best to be 


said 
I dare say it's 


on the safe side. I devoutly wish she 
was safe at home, poor child!” 

So did the poor child herself, who was 
never remarkably strong, and now had 
sobbed and tormented herself into a per- 
fect fever. This, added to a very bad 
cold, made Dr. Pearce somewhat anx- 
ious. She seemed very excited, her 
pulse was quick, her skin hot and dry, 


and she complained of headache—" All .. 


grave symptoms you know, Mrs. Ste- 
phenson, leading to anything, and some- 
times to nothing, as we must hope in 
this case. I should not alarm myself,” 
continued the doctor, ‘but, as you say 
your daughters are nervous and delicate, 
I would keep them away for a few days, 
until we see how matters go.” 

“So, of course,” added Mrs. Stephen- 
son, when she was repeating this con- 
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versation, ‘‘I must either give up you or 
her, for it would be absurd keeping you 
away and going between you both.” 

“I don't see how we are to go any- 
where without you, mamma; and of 
course, if people don't see you, they'll 
ask where you are; and if it gets spread 
about that we have illness in the house, 
we shall be regularly quarantined.” 

“It really is very tiresome,”’ said the 
mother, not wishing to deprive her 
daughters of enjoyment, yet not feeling 
quite justified in leaving her niece to the 
care of @ servant. “I don’t want to 
alarm your aunt Margie, for she'd be 
here before the day was out, and we 
have no place to put her. If it is but a 
cold, in a few days she will be able to 
go home, and be all the better for the 
change. I think I'll go up and speak 
to her now, and explain the cause of our 
absence: I shouldn't like her to think it 
was from unkindness.” 

“And don't frighten her into some- 
thing, you know, mamma,”’ called out 
Caroline. ‘I know mamma's way,” she 
said : “she is sure to keep on telling Mar- 
garet not to frighten herself, until the 
poor thing will fancy she has some 
dreadful complaint.” 

In half an hour Mrs. Stephenson 
reappeared, looking perfectly satisfied. 
She said that Margaret was very sensi- 
ble, and said she wished to be quiet, and 
that Fanny would do all she should want; 
and she sent her love to her cousins, and 
hoped she should be all right in a few 
days; “Though I very much doubt it,” 
Mrs. Stephenson added, “for her hand 
was so hot I could hardly hold it, and 
her face is much flushed. She won't 
hear of my writing to her mother: she 
says it would frighten her so, and she is 
certain that it is nothing but a cold.” 

And so it proved, although a week 
elapsed before it was thought prudent 
for Margaret to see her cousins or leave 
her room, or—greatest joy of all—write 
to her mother, telling her that she had 
been ill, but was better now, and well 
enough to come home the following 
Wednesday—so glad to see them all that 
she did not think she should ever go 
away again. 
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Mrs Stephenson also wrote, offering 
that Fanny should see Margaret safely 
back, as she hardly thought her strong 
enough to travel by herself. She said she 
wished her to stay with them longer, but 
she feared the poor child was a little 
homesick. 

Great was the commotion caused by 
the receipt of these two letters at Ash- 
gate. Mrs. Severn declared that, though 
she had not said so, she had begun to 
feel quite nervous about Margaret, for 
she had done nothing but dream of her 
for nights. ‘I shall go for her to-mor- 
row,” she said. “I'd rather look after 
her myself.” 

“Of course you will,” said Mr. Severn. 
“She’s been doing too much with those 
girls of Maria's: she isn’t used to dan- 
cing and sitting up half the night. I 
know Maria's ways. Let us get her 
home, my dear. The house has been 
as dismal as a jail since she went away. 
I hope no one will ask any of them on 
a visit again, for I like to see the chil- 
dren round me, especially when I’m tied 
by the leg as now.” 

At an early hour the next morning 
Mrs. Severn was at the station, waiting 


for the starting of the train, and by her 
side, listening patiently to all her anxious 
forebodings and promising to attend to 
her numerous directions, stood John 
Ingle, who, as soon as he had seen Mrs. 
Severn safely started on her journey, 
walked off to Grindling to order the fly 


for the following day. His face was 
very serious as he thought of his darling 
weak and ill, but his heart was lighter 
than it had ‘been for weeks past. It was 
so good to feel that again he was doing 
something for her and her comfort. 

Next day, when, on the arrival of the 
train, he caught sight of Margaret's 
sweet face looking so pale, and heard 
her cry out, “ There's Johnnie, mamma! 
oh how glad I am to get home!” his 
heart gave a bound, and his face got 
so red that everything seemed to swim 
before his eyes. 

Dr. Pearce having said that for some 
time Margaret would need great care 
and perfect rest, Mrs. Severn hurried 
her off to the fly at once, where, to her 
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delight, she found everything exactly as 
she desired. ‘Dear Johnnie!’’ she ex- 
claimed, in her motherly gratitude, “I 
can always depend upon him. I knew 
he'd look after everything, for poor papa 
has a sad turn of his gout, and cannot 
stir just now. Won't you come back 
with us, Johnnie ?” 

“Not to-day, Mrs. Severn. 
you'll get on now.” 

Margaret smiled her thanks, saying, 
as she pointed to some rather faded vio- 
lets, “‘ How sweet they smell! So differ- 
ent from those at Brighton !"" 

John looked at the flowers in his coat 
button. 

“They're those I planted for you in 
the frame last year,” hesaid. ‘I’m glad 
they have done well.”’ 

That night, when Margaret lay down 
in her own dear little bed, she could not 


I think 


. help crying for very happiness, to think 


she was again in this atmosphere of 
peace and love. How kind and good 
every one was to her! Ah! she, had 
never thought half enough of their affec- 
tion before. With a shudder she re- 
called the misery she had gone through 
during the past week, when, sick and 
sore at heart, she was left to her own 
miserable reflections. She had said very 
little about this to her mother, for she 
shrank from a subject which seemed to 
involve the only secret she had ever in 
her happy life been burdened with. 
Fortunately, her love for Captain Cur- 
zon had been rooted up and stamped 
out by his own words, and nathing re- 
mained to Margaret but bitter shame 
that she should have given a thought of 
love to a man who could use her asa 
foil, and laugh over the easy way in 
which he could beguile her. She hid 
her hot face in the pillow, and clenched 
her little hand with a desire to revenge 
herself on him for this humiliation. In 
her dreams she was still thinking of 
him, talking to jim, upbraiding him, 
until she woke to find her mother by her 
side, with a large bunch of pale double 
violets, which John Ingle had already 
brought for her. 

When Margaret went.down stairs, her 
flowers in her hand, she fully expected 
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to find John waiting as of old to greet 
her. But he had gone; and though not 
a day passed without something coming, 
directly or indirectly, for her comfort, he 
resolutely stayed away, until Margaret 
was driven to say rather pettishly, ‘‘ Why 
doesn’t Johnnie come in, mamma ?”’ 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Severn, “he 
thought he had better not. You are 
very weak still, and he was afraid it 
might hurt you.” 

“What nonsense, mamma! You must 
not make an invalid of me, or I shall 
get moped and fretful.” 

“Certainly not, dear: shall I tell 
Johnnie you'd like to see him ?” 

“No, you need not do that, but ask 
him to come in as usual,”’ 

“I have,’ said Mrs. Severn; ‘ but 
papa fancied you should be kept quite 
quiet, and only see those you asked to 
see.” 

“Very well,” laughed Margaret, driven 
into a corner, “I ask to see Johnnie.” 

Mrs. Severn seemed only to smile in 
return, though she was really thinking 
that after all Johnnie’s plan of keeping 
away might prove a good one. During 
Margaret’s absence John had confided 
to Mrs. Severn his determination to 
carry out the resolution he had taken, 
not to worry Margaret with his suit any 
more, to seem to take his dismissal as 
final, and to avoid her as much as pos- 
sible. Of course, Margaret's illness had 
somewhat upset this scheme, though 
John still fought bravely against the de- 
sire he felt to go in and see the dear fair 
face which was ever before his eyes. 

Gradually Margaret's strength came 
back, although she looked very delicate 
during the winter, and was only allowed 
to go to the nearest of the Christmas 
parties. When there, John never begged 
and implored her to dance with him as 
formerly ; so that, by degrees, notwith- 
standing all the kindness he still showed 
her, Margaret had to confess to herself, 
with a little sigh that almost sounded of 
regret, that at last John had evidently 
taken her at her word, and for the future 
meant them only to be friends. Perhaps 
it was this which caused her to think so 
much now of him—to so often compare 





him with the men she had met during 
her Brighton visit, and more especially 
with the one who had taught her such a 
bitter lesson. Truly the world was not 
made up of John Ingles, and Margaret 
now received his thoughtful attentions 
far more graciously than in the’ days 
when she had laughed at him for the 
pains he took to win her. Anyhow, by 
the spring-time the two were somehow 
on a very different footing, and it so 
happened that one afternoon, when John 
had seen her home from her walk, and 
stood side by side in front of the still 
welcome fire, Margaret said suddenly, 
“Why are you looking so at me?” 

“Because I love you.” 

“Love me still!’ she exclaimed, the 
bright color flushing her cheeks. ‘Why, 
John, I—I thought you had quite given 
me up.” 

Something in her tone and look made 
John grow exceedingly bold, and laying 
his hand upon her shoulder he turned 
her round toward him, saying, “No, 
Margaret, I shall never be able to do 
that. I cannot even keep silent any 
longer. May I—Margaret, will you 
listen to me ?”” 

“I don’t know what you are going to 
say to me,’’ she answered. 

And her tremulous tone and down- 
cast eyes made such a rush of triumph- 
ant delight come into John’s heart that 
he caught her in his arms, saying, ‘* Mar- 
garet, my darling, you do! You know 
I want to tell you that I love you fifty 
times more than I ever did, and if you 
only think you can love me, I'll spend 
my life in trying to make you happy.” 

And Margaret made no answer except 
crying out, “Oh, John, don’t! The chil- 
dren are coming, John!” 

And Bobby and Jim, coming in at the 
door, were almost tumbled one over the 
other by their sister’s hasty retreat, while 
their pursuit of her was frustrated by 
Johnnie catching them by their jackets 
and whisking them in opposite directions, 
as he called out, “Here, you young 
shavers! what have you got to say to 
me?” 

The next day John paid a very early 
visit to Ashgate, and he and Margaret 
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had not been long together before he 
was begging her to allow him to speak 
to her father. 

Margaret hesitated, and at last said, 
with an unusually rosy face, “John, I 
think it is only right that I should tell 
you something that happened at Brigh- 
ton. I should not like us to have any 
secrets after, and I think you ought to 
know.’ And in the sweetest, most art- 
less way in the world Margaret confessed 
her little tragedy. ‘‘ You don’t think the 


less of me, John?” she asked at its con- 
clusion, with pretty penitence. 
“Less of you, my darling! I think far 
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more of you than I can express for giv- 
ing me this confidence. The vagabond!"" 
he continued. ‘I wish I had the squar- 
ing of accounts with him for half an 
hour.” 

“I was dreadfully angry with him for 
a long time,” said Margaret, “but now 
I can quite forgive him.” 

And she put her hand into John’s. 
After he had clasped it and kissed it with 
all the fond pride of possession, he an- 
swered, “And I forgive him too, but for 
all that I should like to punch the rascal's 
head.” LouIsA PARR. 





WAITING. 


ESTERDAY'’S cup was brimming, 
To its curving rim, with hope: 
As flowers to the bee awaken, 
So did the glad hours ope 
With songs of the heart’s soft humming, 
Full of a deep delight, 
As it crooned over happiness coming, 
The joy that should come with night; 
But it blossoms not with the night. 


And mute is the morn with waiting, 
Faint fall the bee's light wings, 

And lower is now the humming 
Of the murmuring song she sings. 

The passionate prince of the garden 
In the pride of his purple may woo, 

But the queen knows where is the nectar, 
And she turns, sweet flower, to you— 
She waits for ambrosia and you !— 


Waits for the honeyed blooming 
Of the sweetest blossom of all. 
Will it open its fragrant petals, 
And answer her éarnest call? 
Will he come as the shadows lengthen, 
Till they fade in the far-away light, 
And fill the cup of to-morrow 
With the dew of a glad to-night? 
Will he come, waiting heart, to-night? 


Mary B. DopGeE. 
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AT HOME WITH THE PATAGONIANS. 


BY GEORGE CHAWORTH MUSTERS. 


HE hills on the northern side of the 
valley of the Rio Chico are bare 
and rugged, rising abruptly out of irreg- 
ular forms, while the southern heights 
are lower, and present more of the steep 
declivities known as barrancas, inter- 
rupted at intervals by high, rugged hills 
of basalt, often assuming the appearance 
of ruined castles, closing in at the bends 
of the winding river. To one of these— 
a remarkable hill under which we were 
encamped on August 23, about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles from Santa Cruz— 
I gave the name of Sierra Ventana, from 
a window-like opening through its peak : 
the Indians called it Méwaish. In many 
places the bases of these hills are form- 
ed entirely of a description of lava; and 
one of the Chilians informed me that 
whilst passing over a ridge he had ob- 
served several large masses of pure iron: 
this, however, I was inclined to disbe- 
lieve, as, although farther up the coun- 
try iron-ore exists in large quantities, I 
only observed in this part a species of 
ore similar to that common at Drobak 
in Norway. 
During the expedition up the Rio Chico 
I had an opportunity of witnessing the 
ceremonies with which the attainment 
of the age of puberty of one of the girls 
was celebrated according to custom. 
Early in the morning the father of the 
child informed the cacique of the event: 
the cacique thereupon officially commu- 
nicated the intelligence to the acting 
doctor or medicine-man, and a consider- 
able shouting was set up, while the doc- 
tor adorned himself with white paint and 
was bled in the forehead and arms with 
a sharp bodkin. The women immedi- 
ately set to work to sew a number of 
mandils together. When the patchwork 
was finished, it was taken with pomp 
and ceremony by a band of young men, 
who marched round the poles—already 





fixed to form a temporary toldo—sing- 
ing, whilst the women joined in with the 
most dismal incantations and howlings. 
After marching round several times, the 
covering was drawn over the poles, and 
lances were stuck in front adorned with 
bells, streamers and brass plates that 
shook and rattled in the breeze, the 
whole thing when erected presenting a 
very gay appearance (its Indian name 
literally meaning “The pretty house ’’). 
The girl was then placed in an inner 
part of the tent, where nobody was ad- 
mitted. After this everybody mounted, 
and some were selected to bring up the 
horses, out of which certain mares and 
fillies were chosen and brought up in 
front of the showy toldo, where they 
were knocked on the head by a ball, 
thus saving the blood (which was se- 
cured in pots) to be cooked, being con- 
sidered a great delicacy. It is a rule 
amongst the Indians that any one assist- 
ing to take off the hide of a slaughtered 
mare is entitled to a piece of meat, but 
the flesh was on this occasion distributed 
pretty equally aJl round. Whilst the 
meat was cooking, Casimiro, who was 
ruler of the feast, sent a message for me 
to come to Crimé’s toldo, where I found 
him busy working at a saddle, in the 
construction of which he was, by the 
way, an adept. His wife had a large 
iron pot bubbling on the fire, containing 
some of the blood mixed with grease. 
When the mess was nearly cooked, we 
added a little pepper and salt and com- 
menced the feast. Previous to this 1 
had felt a sort of repugnance to eating 
horse, as perhaps most Englishmen— 
except, indeed, the professed hippoph- 
agists—have ; but hunger overcame all 
scruples, and I soon acquired quite a 
taste for this meat. Casimiro informed 
me, after the meal was concluded, that 
there would be a dance in the evening. 
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1 looked forward with great anticipation | saw some of the women proceed to col- 
to this “small and early,” and shortly | lect a considerable quantity of firewood, 
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ently, toward dusk,.a fire was made, first | men all sat down on the grass round 
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about, but at some distance from the | except four and the musicians. The or- 
men, who were all seated on the grass, | chestra consisted of a drum made by 
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stretching a piece of hide over a bowl, | of the thigh-bone of a guanaco, with 
also a sort of wind instrument formed | holes bored in it. which is placed to the 
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mouth and played, or with a short bow 
having a horsehair string. When all 
was ready, some of the old hags all the 
time singing in their melodious way, the 
band struck up, and four Indians, muf- 
fled up in blankets so that their eyes 
only were visible, and their heads adorn- 
ed with ostrich plumes, marched into 
the ring and commenced pacing slowly 
round the fire, keeping time to the 
music. After two or three promenades 
the time gradually quickened until they 
went at a sort of trot; and about the 
fifth round, dancing fast to the music, 
they threw away their mantles, and ex- 
hibited themselves adorned with white 
paint daubed all over their bodies, and 
each having a girdle of bells extending 
from the shoulder to the hip, which 
jingled in tune to their steps. The first 
four consisted of the chiefs Casimiro, 
Orkeke, Crimé and Camillo, who, after 
dancing with great action (just avoiding 
stepping into the fire), and bowing their 
plumed heads grotesquely on either side 
to the beats of the drum, retired for a 
short time to rest themselves, after which 
they appeared again and danced a dif- 
ferent step. When that was over, four 
more appeared, and so on until every 
one, including the boys, had had a fling. 
Sometimes, to give greater effect, the 
performers carried a bunch of rushes in 
one hand. About g P. M., everybody 
having had enough, Casimiro gave the 
sign. The band stopped playing, and 
all retired to bed. The dancing was not 
ungraceful, but was rendered grotesque 
by the absurd motions of the head. It 
was strictly confined to the men, the 
women being only allowed to look on. 
At the beginning of November we fell 
in with a party of northern Indians, 
under a chief named Hinchel, on which 
occasion the ceremonial of welcome was 
duly observed. Both parties, fully arm- 
ed, dressed in their best and mounted on 
their best horses, formed into opposite 
lines. Thé northern Indians presented 
the gayest appearance, displaying flan- 


nel shirts, ponchos and a great show | 


of silver spurs and ornamental bridles. 
The chiefs then rode up and down, dress- 
ing the ranks and haranguing their men, 
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who kept up a continual shouting of 
““Wap, Wap, Wap.” I fell in as a full 
private, though Casimiro had vainly 
endeavored to induce me to act as “ Cap- 
itanejo” or officer of a party. The Bue- 
nos Ayrean colors were proudly display- 
ed on our side, while the Northerns car- 
ried a white weft, their ranks presenting 
a much better drilled aspect than our 
ill-disciplined forces. Messengers or 
hostages were then exchanged, each side 
deputing a son or brother of the chief 
for that purpose; and the new-comers 
advanced, formed into columns of threes 
and rode round our ranks, firing their 
guns and revolvers, shouting and brand- 
ishing their swords and bolas. After 
galloping round at full speed two or three 
times, they opened ranks and charged 
out as if attacking an enemy, shouting 
“Koue”’ at every blow or thrust. The 
object of attack was supposed to be the 
“Gualichu” or demon, and certainly the 
Demon of Discord had need to be ex- 
orcised. Hinchel's party then halted 
and reformed their line, while we, in our 
turn, executed the same manceuvres. 
Afterward the caciques advanced and 
formally shook hands, making, each in 
turn, long and complimentary speeches. 
This was repeated several times, the 
etiquette being to answer only ‘‘ Ahon”’ 
or Yes until the third repetition, when 
all begin to talk, and formality is gradu- 
ally laid aside. It was rather a surprise 
to find etiquette so rigorously insisted 
on, but these so-called savages are as 
punctilious in observing the proper forms 
as if they were Spanish courtiers. 
Guanaco-hunting having proved a fail- 
ure, Orkeke, to my great delight, pro- 
posed a visit to the wild-cattle country. 
The camp was accordingly struck, and 
following more or less the valley of the 
river, which flowed after one turn nearly 
due east, we shortly came out into an 
open plain running up between the 
mountains, at the head of which we en- 
camped by some tall beeches on the 
bank of the stream. The whole of the 
latter part of the plain traversed was 
literally carpeted with strawberry plants 
all in blossom, the soil being of a dark, 
peaty nature. Young ostriches were now 
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tion to our dinner. The children had 
several alive as pets, which they used to 


numerous, and in every hunt some were 
captured and formed a welcome addi- 
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let loose and then catch with miniature | Our programme was to leave all the wo- 
bolas, generally ending in killing them. | men, toldos and other encumbrances in 
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this spot, named ‘“ Weekel,” or Chay- 
kash—a regular station which Hinchel’s 
party had occupied a few weeks previ- 
ously-—and proceed into the interior in 
search of cattle. The following morn- 
ing at daylight horses were caught and 
saddled, and, after receiving the good 
wishes of the women, who adjured us 
to bring back plenty of fat beef, we 
started off just as the sun was rising be- 
hind the hills to the eastward. The air 
was most invigorating, and we trotted 
along for some distance up a slightly 
irregular and sandy slope, halting after 
an hour or two by the side of a deli- 
ciously clear brook flowing east, where 
we smoked. We had previously passed 
guanaco and ostrich, but no notice was 
taken of them, the Indians having larger 
game in view. After passing this brook, 
the head-water of the river near which 
we had left the toldos, we skirted a large 
basin-like plain of beautiful green pas- 
ture, and after galloping for some time 
entered the forest, traveling along a path 
which only permitted us to proceed in 
Indian file. The trees were in many 
places dead—not blackened by fire, but 
standing up like ghostly bleached and 
bare skeletons. It is a remarkable fact 
that all the forests on the eastern side 
are skirted by a belt of dead trees. At 
length, however, just as we came in sight 
of a curiously-pointed rock which in the 
distance resembled the spire of a church, 
we entered the forest of live trees: the 
undergrowth was composed of currant, 
bay and other bushes, whilst here and 
there were beds of yellow violets, and 
the inevitable strawberry plants every- 
where. After crossing a stream which, 
flowing from the north, afterward took a 
westerly course, thus proving that we 
had passed the watershed, we proceeded, 
under cover of a huge. rock, to recon- 
noitre the hunting-ground. The scenery 
was beautiful: a valley, about a mile 
wide, stretched directly under us; on 
the southern verge a silver line marked 
the easterly river, and another on the 
northern the one debouching in the Pa- 
cific; whilst above, on both sides, rose 
high mountains covered with vegetation 
and almost impenetrable forests. On 









the western side of the valley a solitary: 
bull was leisurely taking his breakfast, 
and above our lookout rock a huge con- 
dor lazily flapped his wings. These were 
the only specimens of animal life in view. 
Pursuing our way in perfect silence, as 
from the first entrance into the forests 
speaking had been prohibited, we fol- 
lowed the leader along the narrow cattle- 
path, passing here and there the remains 
of a dead bull or cow that had met its 
fate by the Indians’ lasso, and at length 
descended to the plain. It was about 
mid-day and the day was warm, so we 
halted, changed horses, looked to our 
girths, got lassos ready for use, and then 
started on. As we were proceeding we 
observed two or three animals amongst 
the woods on the opposite side, but, 
knowing that it would be useless to fol- 
low, pursued our course up the valley. 
Having crossed the western stream, we 
at once entered a thicket where the path 
was scarcely distinguishable from the 
cover, but our leader never faltered,-and 
led the way through open glades alter- 
nating with thick woods, on every side 
of which were cattle-marks—many being 
holes stamped out by the bulls—or wal- 
lowing-places. The glades soon termi- 
nated in forests, which seemed to stretch 
unbroken on either side. We had ex- 
pected before reaching this point to find 
cattle in considerable numbers, but the 
warmth of the day had probably driven 
them into the thickets to seek shelter. 
We now commenced to ascend over a 


dangerous path, encumbered here and - 


there with loose boulders and entangled 
in dense thickets, whilst we could hear 
and catch occasional glimpses of the 
river foaming down a ravine on our left ; 
and presently arrived at the top of a 
ridge where the forests became more 
uniformly dense, and we could with 
great difficulty pursue our way. It was 
a mystery to me how Orkeke, who acted 
as guide, knew where we were, as on 
one occasion the slightly-marked paths 
diverged in different directions, and 
on another we literally found ourselves 
amongst fallen trees in a forest so dense 
that the light of day scarcely penetrated 
its shades. Our leader, however, never 
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hesitated, but led us onward in all con- 
fidence. Whilst brushing along, if I 
may be allowed the term, trying to keep 
the leader in sight, I heard something 
tapping on a tree, and, looking up, saw 
close above me a most beautifully-fea- 
thered red-crested woodpecker. We at 
length commenced to descend, and, after 
passing many channels of rivulets issu- 
ing from springs, where a slip of the 
horse’s foot on the wet and mossy stones 
would have occasioned something worse 
than broken bones, as they were situated 
on the edge of a deep ravine, finally 
emerged from the woods, and found our- 
selves on a hill of some three hundred 
feet in height, whence we looked down 
on a broad plain in the form of a triangle, 
bounded by the river flowing through 
the ravine on the north side, and on the 
southern by another coming from the 
south, which two streams united in one 
large river at the western apex, at a dis- 
tance of about perhaps a league. Above 
and around, on all sides excepting to the 
west and the ravines through which the 
rivers flowed, rose the unbroken wall 
of the lofty mountains of the Cordillera, 
many of their peaks snow-clad. No 
sound was to be heard except the rush- 
ing of the river in the ravine, and no 
animal life to be seen except a condor 
or two floating high above us in the clear 
sky. Thescene was sublime, and I view- 
ed it in silence for some minutes, till the 
pipe, being handed to me, dispelled all 
nascent poetic tendencies. The Indians 
remained silent and looked disgusted, as 
a herd of cattle had been expected to be 
viewed on the plain below. We descend- 
ed to the flats and crossed the river, on 
the banks of which “ Paja” or pampa- 
grass grew in abundance, as well as the 
bamboo-like canes from which Arau- 
canian Indians make their lance shafts, 
and ‘a plant called by the Chilians 
“Talka,”’ the stalk of which, resembling 
rhubarb, is refreshing and juicy. On 
the northern edges and slope of the ra- 
vine behind us towered graceful pines 
sixty feet high, which, though an im- 
passable barrier of rock prevented close 
inspection, appeared to be a species of 
Araucaria;: the bark was imbricated, 





and the stems rose bare of branches for 
two-thirds of their height, like those fig- 
ured by M. Gay. Many had been car- 
ried down by landslips, and lay tossed 
and entangled on the sides of the ra- 
vine. The increase of temperature after 
passing the watershed was sensibly great, 
amounting to from seven to ten degrees, 
and the vegetation far more luxuriant, 
the plants presenting many new forms 
unknown at the eastern side. After 
leaving the plain and crossing the shal- 
low stream, we left our mantles, and 
girthed up near a tree in a thicket fes- 
tooned with a beautiful creeper, having 
a bell-shaped flower of violet radiated 
with brown. The variety of flowers 
made an Eden of this lovely spot: 
climbing clusters of sweet-peas, vetches, 
rich golden flowers resembling gorgeous 
marigolds, and many another blossom, 
filled the air with perfume and delighted 
the eye with their beauty. Proceeding 
still westward, we entered a valley with 
alternate clumps of trees and green pas- 
tures, and after riding about a mile I 
espied from a ridge on one side of the 
valley two bulls on the other side, just 
clear of the thick woods bordering the 
ascent of the mountains. The word 
was passed in whispers to the cacique, 
and, a halt being called under cover of 
some bushes, a plan of attack was ar- 
ranged in the following manner: Two 
men were sent round to endeavor to 
drive the animals to a clearing where it 
would be possible to use the lasso, the 
remainder of the party proceeding down 
toward the open ground with lassos, 
ready to chase if the bulls should come 
that way. For a few minutes we re- 
mained stationary, picking the stuaw- 
berries, which in this spot were ripe, 
although the plants previously met with 
were only in flower. At the end of five 
minutes spent in anxiously hoping that 
our plan would prove successful, a yell 
from the other side put us on the alert, 
and we had the gratification to see one 
of the animals coming straight toward 
our cover. Alas! just as we were pre- 
paring to dash out he turned on the edge 
of the plain, and after charging furious- 
ly at his pursuer, dashed into a thicket, 
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where he stood at bay. We immediately 
closed round him, and, dismounting, I 
advanced on foot to try and bring him 
down with the revolver: just as I had 
got within half a dozen paces of him, 
and behind a bush was quietly taking 
aim at his shoulder, the Indians, eager 
for beef, and safe on their horses at 
a considerable distance off, shouted, 
“Nearer! nearer!’’ I accordingly step- 
ped from my cover, but had hardly 
moved a pace forward when my spur 
caught in a root: at the same moment 
“El Toro” charged. Entangled with 
the root, I could not jump on one side 
as he came on; so when within a yard 
I fired a shot in his face, hoping to turn 
him, and wheeled my body at the same 
instant to prevent his horns from catch- 
ing me, as the sailors say, “ broadside 
on."’ The shot did not stop him, so I 
was knocked down, and, galloping over 
me, he passed on with my handkerchief, 
which fell from my head, triumphantly 
borne on his horns, and stopped a few 
yards off under another bush. Having 
picked myself up and found my arms 
and legs all right, I gave him another 
shot, which, as my hand was rather 
unsteady, only took effect in the flank. 
My cartridges being exhausted, I return- 
ed to my horse and found that, besides 
being considerably shaken, two of my 
ribs had been broken by the encounter. 

The Indians closed round me, and 
evinced great anxiety to know whether 
I was much hurt. One, more courageous 
than the rest, despite the warnings of the 
cacique, swore that he would try and 
lasso the brute, and accordingly ap- 
proached the infuriated animal, who for 
a moment or two showed no signs of 
Stirring: just, however, as the Indian 
was about to throw his lasso it caught 
in a branch, and before he could extri- 
cate it the bull was on him. We saw 
the horse give two or three vicious kicks 
as the bull gored him: at length he was 
lifted clean up, the fore legs alone re- 
maining on the ground, and overthrown, 
the rider alighting on his head in a bush. 
We closed up and attracted the bull in 
another direction, then went to look for 
the corpse of our comrade, who, how- 
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ever, to our surprise, issued safe from 
the bush, where he had lain quiet and 
unhurt, though the horse was killed. 


The first question asked about the 
Patagonians by curious English friends 
has invariably had reference to their 
traditionary stature: Are they giants or 
not? Whether the ancestors of the Te- 
huelches—to whom alone, by the way, 
the name Patagonians properly applies 
—were taller than the present race is 
uncertain, though tales of gigantic skele- 
tons found in Tehuelche graves are cur- 
rent in Punta Arenas and Santa Cruz. 
The average height of the Tehuelche 
male members of the party with which 
I traveled was rather over than under 
five feet ten inches. Of course no other 
means of measurement besides compar- 
ing my own height were available, but 
this result, noted at the time, coincides 
with that independently arrived at by Mr. 
Cunningham. Two others, who were 
measured carefully by Mr. Clarke, stood 
six feet four inches each. After joining 
the northern Tehuelches, although the 
Southerners proved generally the tallest, 
I found no reason to alter this average, 
as any smaller men that were met with 
in their company were not pure Te- 
huelches, but half-bred Pampas. The 
extraordinary muscular development of 
the arms and chest is in all particularly 
striking, and as a rule they are well- 
proportioned throughout. This fact calls 
for especial mention, as others have 
stated that the development and strength 
of the legs is inferior to that of the arms. 
Even Mr. Cunningham alleges this to 
be the case, but I cannot at all agree 
with him. Besides the frequent oppor- 
tunities afforded me of scrutinizing the 
young men engaged in the game of ball, 
in which great strength and activity are 
displayed, or when enjoying the almost 
daily bath and swimming or diving, I 
judged of the muscular size of their legs 
by trying on their boots, which in nearly 
all cases were far too large for me, al- 
though the feet, on the other hand, were 
frequently smaller than mine. The 
height of their insteps is also worthy of 
remark, one example of which may suf- 
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fice. Having negotiated an exchange | ufactured by Messrs. Thomas, for some 
of an excellent pair of high boots, man- | necessary article with a Tehuelche, the 
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’ bargain fell through because he was un- | high-arched instep proving an insuper- 
able to get his foot into the boot, the | able obstacle to farther progress. 
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Their faces, of course, vary in expres- 
sion, but are ordinarily bright and good- 
humored, though when in the settle- 
ments they assume a sober, and even 
sullen, demeanor. Waki and Cayuke, 
two friends of mine, are particularly 
present to my recollection as having 
always had a smile on their faces. 
Their ever-ready laughter displays uni- 
versally good teeth, which they keep 
white and clean by chewing “maki,” a 
gum which. exudes from the incense 
bush, and is carefully gathered by the 
women and children. It has a rather 
pleasant taste and is a most excellent 
dentifrice, worthy to rival Odonto or 
Floriline, and it is used simply as such, 
and not, as M. Guinnard says, because 
their greediness is so great that they 
must chew something. Their eyes are 
bright and intelligent, and their noses— 
though, of course, presenting different 
types—are as a rule aquiline and well- 
formed, and devoid of the breadth of 
nostril proper to the ordinary ideal of 
savage tribes. The peculiar prominence 
over the eyebrows has been noticed by 
all observers, and retreating foreheads, 
though observable, are exceptional. The 
thick masses of hair and the obvious 
risk, which would deter the most zealous 
craniologist from endeavoring to meas- 
ure their heads, must be deemed suf- 
ficient excuse for my not being able to 
state whether they are dolichokephalic 
or brachykephalic —a point, however, 
which I confess did not particularly at- 
tract my observation; but for the partial 
comfort of anthropologists, be it noted 
that both Chilians and myself inter- 
changed hats with some Tehuelches, 
especially Orkeke and Hinchel, without 
finding misfits. The complexion of the 
men is reddish-brown—that is to say, 
when cleansed from paint, and, like an 
old picture, restored to its pristine tint, 
which is not quite so deep as to warrant 
Fitzroy’s comparison of it to the color of 
a Devon cow. 

The scanty natural growth of beard, 
moustaches, and even eyebrows, is care- 
fully eradicated by means of a pair of 
silver tweezers, and I was often urged 
to part with my beard and undergo this 
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painful operation, but I naturally object- 
ed to complying with the request. The 
men’s heads are covered with thick, 
flowing masses of long hair, of which 
they take great care, making their wives 
or other female relatives brush it out 
carefully at least once a day. Very few 
appeared to have gray hair, though there 
were a few exceptions, one very old 
man’s hair being of a snowy whiteness, 
which contrasted strangely with his 
tawny face. The women have, as far 
as I could judge, an average height of 
about five feet six: they are very strong 
in the arms, but seldom walk, beyond 
fetching the supplies of wood and water, 
all their journeys being performed on 
horseback. Their hair, which is of no 
great length, scarcely indeed equaling 
that of the men, and very coarse, is 
worn in two plaited tails, which on gala- 
days are artificially lengthened, prob- 
ably with horsehair interwoven with 
blue beads, the ends being garnished 
with silver pendants. This practice, 
however, is confined, I think, to the un- 
married ladies. 

The young women are frequently 
good-looking, displaying healthy, ruddy 
cheeks when not disguised with paint. 
They are modest in behavior, though 
very coquettish, and as skilled in flirta- 
tion as if they had been taught in more 
civilized society, appealing as prettily 
for help as a young lady in imaginary 
difficulties over a country stile. Thus, 
when at Orkeke’s request I led the way 
through a river—halfway across the 
channel suddenly deepened, with mud- 
dy bottom, and an abrupt bank to land 
on—I heard a plaintive appeal, ‘* Mus- 
ter, help me! my horse is too small.” 
Exposure and work do not age them as 
soon as might be expected, but when 
old they become most hideous beldams, 
and the most weird-like witches imagined 
by Doré would be surpassed by a trio 
of Tehuelche grandams. The dress of 
the men consists of a chiripa or under- 
garment round the loins, made of a 
poncho, a piece of cloth, or even of a 
guanaco mantie; but, whatever the ma- 
terial, this article of dress is indispens- 
able and scrupulously worn, their sense 
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of decency being very strong. All other 
garments are supplied by the capacious 
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out, will keep the wearer dry for a con- 
siderable time in the wettest weather. 


and warm skin-mantle, which, worn 
with the fur inside and the _ side 
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waist by a belt of hide or leather if it 
can be obtained. When in camp the 
belt is not used, and the garment is worn 
loose, something after the fashion of the 
melodramatic assassin’s cloak. When 
sitting by the fireside, or even when 
walking about, the furred part of the 
mantle is generally kept up over the 
mouth, as the Tehuelches aver that the 
cold wind causes sore gums—a habit 
which assists in rendering their guttural, 
and at all times rather unintelligible, 
language more difficult of comprehen- 
sion to the novice. 

The women’s dress consists of a-man- 
tle similar to that worn by the men, but 
secured at the throat by a large silver 
pin with a broad disk, or a nail, or thorn, 
according to the wealth or poverty of 
the wearer; and under this is a loose 
calico or stuff sacque, extending from 
the shoulders to the ankle. When trav- 
eling the mantle is secured at the waist 
by a broad belt ornamented with blue 
beads and silver or brass studs. The 
boots worn by the women are similar to 
those described, with the exception that 
in their preparation the hair is left on 


the hide, while it is carefully removed 


from those of the men. The children 
are dressed in small mantles, but are 
more frequently allowed to run about 
naked up to the age of six or eight: their 
little boots are made from the skin taken 
from the fore legs of the guanaco, soft- 
ened in the hand. The small children 
generally remonstrated strongly and ef- 
fectually against wearing this article of 
clothing, and, whatever the severity of 
the weather, preferred running about 
barefoot. The cradles for the babies are 
formed of strips of wickerwork interlaced 
with hide thongs, fitted with a cover to 
keep sun and rain off, and made of a 
convenient shape to rest on the saddle- 
gear of the mother when on the march. 
They are ornamented, if the parents are 
wealthy, with little bells, brass or even 
silver plates. The women are fond of 
ornaments, wearing huge earrings of 
square shape, suspended to small rings 
passing through the lobe of the ear; 
also silver or blue-bead necklaces. The 
men also wear these necklaces, and 
Vor. IX.—27 
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adorn their belts, pipes, knives, sheaths 
and horse-gear with silver. Those who 
can afford it also indulge in silver spurs 
and stirrups: most of their ornaments, 
except the beads, are homemade, being 
beaten out of dollars obtained by com- 
merce in the settlements. Both sexes 
smear their faces, and occasionally their 
bodies, with paint, the Indians alleging 
as the reason for using this cosmetic that 
it is a protection against the effect of the 
winds; and I found from personal ex- 
perience that it proved a complete pre- 
servative from excoriation or chapped 
skin. The paint for the face is composed 
of either red ochre or black earth mixed 
with grease obtained from the marrow- 
bones of the game killed in the chase, 
all of which are carefully husbanded by 
the women, and when opportunity offers 
pounded and boiled in the large pots, 
the grease and gelatine being carefully 
skimmed off and secured. On state oc- 
casions, such as a birth-feast, and for a 
dance, the men further adorn themselves 
with white paint or powdered gypsum, 
which they moisten and rub on their 
hands, and make five white finger-marks 
over their chests, arms and legs. The 
usual morning toilette is simple: after 
the plunge in the river, which is almost 
always the first thing—except of course 
when circumstances prevent it—indulged 
in by both sexes, who bathe scrupulous- 
ly apart, and generally before daylight, 
the men’s hair is dressed by their wives, 
daughters or sweethearts, who take the 
greatest care to burn any hairs that may 
be brushed out, as they fully believe that 
spells may be wrought by evil-intention- 
ed persons who can obtain a piece of 
their hair. From the same idea, after 
cutting their nails the parings are care- 
fully committed to the flames. After 
the hair-brushing, which is performed by 
means of a rude hand-brush, the women 
adorn the men’s faces with paint: if in 
mourning they put on black paint, and 
if going to fight, sometimes put a little 
white paint under the eyes, which assists 
in contrast to the other in giving a sav- 
age expression. The women paint each 
other's faces, or if possessed, as some- 
times occurs, of a fragment of looking- 
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glass, painttheirown. Both sexes tattoo 
on the forearm, by the simple process of 
puncturing the skin with a bodkin and 
inserting a mixture of blue earth with a 
piece of dry glass: the usual patterns 
consist of a series of parallel lines, and 
sometimes a single triangle or a double 
triangle, the upper one resting on the 
apex of the lower. I myself had one 
line tattooed by a fair enslaver, and con- 
fess that the process was rather painful. 

The religion of the Tehuelches is dis- 
tinguished from that of the Pampas and 
Araucanians by the absence of any trace 
of sun-worship, although the new moon 
is saluted, the respectful gesture being ac- 
companied by some low muttered words 
which I never could manage to hear. 
They believe in a great and good Spirit, 
though they think he lives “careless of 
mankind.” They have no idols or ob- 
jects of worship, nor—if a year's expe- 
rience can enable one to judge—do they 
observe any periodical religious festival 
on which either the good or evil spirit is 
adored. The mention of this by other 
travelers can only be explained by con- 
fused accounts which have attributed 
Araucanian customs to the totally dis- 
tinct Patagonians. The belief which 
prompts all their religious acts is that in 
the existence of many active and ma- 
licious evil spirits or demons, of whom 
the principal one is always on the watch 
to cause mischief. To propitiate or drive 
away this spirit is the function of the 
wizard, or doctor, or medicine-man, who 
combines the medical and magical arts, 
though not possessed of an exclusive 
faculty foreither. All sacrifices of mares 
and horses, not at stated times, but as 
occasion requires, such as a birth, death, 





etc., are intended to propitiate the Gua- 
lichu. When a child hurts itself, the 
slaughter of mares seems to partake at 
once of the nature of a thank-offering 
that the hurt was no worse, and a pro- 
pitiation to avert further harm. 

Whilst in their native wilds I observed 
little immorality amongst the Indians: 
in the settlements, however, when de- 
based by intoxication, they are no doubt 
depraved and loose in their ideas. But 
it must be recorded that on the entry of 
the Indians into the settlements of the 
Rio Negro at a subsequent period, most 
of the young women and girls were left 
with the toldos in Valchita, outside the 
Travesia, to be out of the way of temp- 
tations. There are many Tehuelche 
youths now growing up who have the 
greatest abhorrence of liquor; and I 
hope that in time this abstinence will 
spread: farther among them, for they 
possess no intoxicants of their own, and 
the rum is an import from the Christians, 
the ill effects of which they are well able 
to discern. 

One word of advice to the future trav- 
eler may conclude this imperfect sketch. 
Never show distrust of the Indians: be 
as free with your goods and chattels as 
they are to each other. Don't ever 
want anything done for you— always 
catch and saddle your own horse. Don't 
give yourself airs of superiority, as they 
do not understand it, unless you can 
prove yourself better in some distinct 
way. Always be first, as you are not 
likely to be encumbered by a wife or 
gear, in crossing rivers or any other dif- 
ficulties: they will learn by degrees to 
respect you. In a word, as you treat 
them so they will treat you. 
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THE EARLY STAGES OF THE REBELLION. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE EARLY STAGES OF THE REBELLION. 


1% recurring to the horrors of the war 
and of the few months preceding it, 
as experienced by us here at the capital, 
it has often occurred to me that, if pos- 
sible, I suffered more from the dread 
apprehension of the impending conflict, 
and the shock upon shock at the seizure 
of the forts, arsenals, custom - houses, 
post-offices and other government prop- 
erty by the rebels in the last months 
of President Buchanan's administration, 
than at any subsequent period during 
the war. No sooner was the election of 
Mr. Lincoln announced — and it was 
known throughout the country on the 
evening of election-day, the 6th of No- 
vember, 1860—than threatening signs 
appeared in all parts of the South, and 
the secessionists everywhere, urged on 
by the Constitution newspaper of this 
city—nominally under the editorship of 
William M. Brown, an Englishman, but 
really the mouthpiece and under the di- 
rection of the leaders of the rebellion—set 
to work actively to effect a withdrawal 
of all the slave States from the Union. 
This newspaper having been regarded 
as the organ of the administration, still 
sustained this character to a greater or 
less extent, particularly as it was the 
continued recipient of the government 
advertisements, which furnished its prin- 
cipal means of support; and this nat- 
urally gave rise to doubt as to the course 
the administration intended to pursue in 
the momentous crisis now at hand. But 
Messrs. Cobb, Floyd and Thompson 
were yet members of the Cabinet, the 
Southern element was greatly in the 
ascendant here generally, and the time 
had not come for so decisive a step even 
as to withdraw from that paper the gov- 
ernment patronage, notwithstanding I 
know that soon after the election it be- 
came a source of regret and mortifica- 
tion to many here that such a sheet 
should be allowed to draw its main sus- 
tenance from the government it was 
seeking to destroy. When. this patron- 





age, some weeks afterward, was finally 
withheld by order of the President, the 
paper immediately ceased to exist, but 
so long as it was continued it not only 
operated to the injury of the administra- 
tion, but did great harm also to the 
Union cause North and South, for the 
reason before mentioned, that the public 
had come so generally to regard it as 
the organ of the administration. 

A most remarkable fact of this period 
—a fact which, in making up a judg- 
ment upon President Buchanan’s admin- 
istration of affairs at this time, should 
not be forgotten —was that few persons 
comparatively, either in the North or 
West, appeared to apprehend any seri- 
ous trouble, regarding the threats and 
movements of the secessionists as only 
a repetition—in an aggravated form, to 
be sure—of what we had seen on former 
occasions, and all for political effect. 
Nor was this feeling confined to one 
party: it pervaded all the free States. 
Hence, while the disunionists were ev- 
erywhere active, and endeavoring to dis- 
seminate the idea that they were not only 
in favor with the administration, but with 
the Democratic party at large, the great 
body of the true friends of the adminis- 
tration stood aloof, never coming near 
the President or offering counsel. How 
well I recollect that all through the month 
of November I thought almost everybody 
in the free States was asleep! Here we 
were, a small number then of active 
Union. men, in the very hotbed of the 
conspiracy, and surrounded by a host 
of bold and determined disunionists bent 
on “rule or ruin.” The great mass of 
those here who at heart were true to the 
Union were passive rather than other- 
wise, because they did not care to ex- 
pose themselves to the charge of “ Black 
Republicanism,”’ which was then the 
potent missile leveled by the secession- 
ists against every person who dared 
openly to oppose them. Was it strange, 
therefore, that any one, seeing and feel- 
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ing the real danger ahead, should have 
reached out after help? that with such 
feelings one should cast around for pa- 
triotic statesmen to come to the rescue? 
Humble as I was, occupying then a sub- 
ordinate position in the Post-office De- 
partment, so impressed was I by the ap- 
palling aspect of affairs that I seemed 
to be impelled by a power beyond my- 
self to ‘cry aloud and spare not ;” and, 
departing from my previous rule of ap- 
propriate modesty—to which it may be 
thought I have not returned—I made 
bold to address earnest appeals to dis- 
tinguished men, far and near, to exert 
their influence toward averting the threat- 
ened outbreak. The following extract 
of a letter from a Southern member of 
Congress may be taken as a specimen 
of the encouragement I received from 
that quarter. It bears date November 
5, 1860, the day before the Presidential 
election : 

“To the latter part of your letter I re- 
ply frankly. On my entrance into Con- 
gress it was as a constitutional Union- 
loving man. From the days of my 
childhood I have loved the Union— 
during youth and manhood I still loved 
Re «os 
“If Lincoln be elected, as I have no 
doubt he will be, and the South submit 
to his inauguration, then are they in my 
judgment cowards and traitors to their 
own rights, unworthy of any other condi- 
tion than that that awaits them—inferiors, 
provincialists and subjects. Lincoln will 
never be the President of thirty-three 
confederate States. Men like myself, 
who for a lifetime have fought the ex- 
treme ultraisms of the South and the 
mad fanaticism of the North, will not 
permit Abe Lincoln’s banner, inscribed 
with ‘higher law,’ ‘negro equality,’ ‘ ir- 
repressible conflict’ and ‘ final emanci- 
pation,’ to wave over us. We have and 
do deserve a more glorious destiny. . . . 
Three hundred thousand swords are 
now ready to leap from their scabbards 
in support of a Southern Confederacy. 
Fort Moultrie will be in the hands of the 
South on the morning of the fourth day 
of March next. ... Our women and 
children are ready and eager for the 
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conflict, and would kick us out of our 
houses if we basely and tamely yield 
again.” 

The above was evidently not intended, 
nor was it regarded, as strictly a private 
letter. All such information, when re- 
ceived, was promptly communicated to 
those in authority. It was important, 
of course, that the President himself 
should not only be kept advised of the 
actions of the disunionists, but that he 
should discountenance their nefarious 
proceedings, and that his hands should 
be stréngthened by support from pa- 
triotic citizens everywhere ; and to this 
end it was the desire to have placed be- 
fore him, as far as possible, the opinions 
and advice of citizens in whose judg- 
ment he might confide. Here is a letter 
from Hon. Edward Everett, who, it will 
be recollected, had just passed through 
the canvass as candidate for Vice-Pres- 
ident on the Conservative ticket, with 
the Hon. John Bell for President : 


* Boston, 27th November, 1860. 

“My DEAR Sir: I share the opinion 
of your correspondent as to the very 
critical state of public affairs, and I feel 
it to be the duty of every good citizen, 
by word and deed, to contribute his 
mite, however small, to rescue the coun- 
try from impending peril— by far the 
greatest that ever threatened it. 

“The cause assigned by your corre- 
spondent as that which prevents Union 
men from affording the President their 
support and counsel in this crisis, will 
not prevent my doing it, but ordinary 
self-respect under the notorious circum- 
stances of the case requires that my 
views should not be obtruded upon him 
unasked. Whenever they are'specially 
invited by the President himself or any 
one in his confidence, they will be cheer- 
fully and respectfully given. 

“I remain, my dear sir, with much 
regard, very truly yours, 

“EDWARD EVERETT.” 


The following letter is from ex-Pres- 
ident Pierce. Immediately on its re- 
ceipt I called on Mr. Secretary Thomp- 
son, who with his own pen prepared a 
preface agreeably to General Pierce's 
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suggestion, and the letter to the Secre- 
tary appeared in the Constitution of the 
next morning : 


«* ANDOVER, Mass., November 28, 1860. 

“My DEAR SiR: I have received your 
kind, earnest letter, and participate 
strongly in your apprehensions. To my 
vision the political horizon shuts down 
close and darkly. It may be that light 
is to break through somewhere, but I do 
not discern the quarter whence it is to 
come. I had occasion to write a friendly 
letter to Secretary Thompson (Interior) 
a day or two since, and expressed to him 
briefly my convictions and fears and 
hopes in relation to the present state of 
public affairs. I did not expect that let- 
ter to be published, but the blackness is 
gathering so fast that if anything can be 
done to save our glorious Union it must 
be done speedily, and, in my judgment, 
at the North chiefly. If you call on the 
Secretary, he will show you that letter, 
and if he thinks the publication of it 
would be useful, he can use it as he 
pleases. The truth must appear that it 
was written in the course of friendly cor- 
respondence, and not with a view to 
publication. Among intelligent, reflect- 
ing men, alarm is evidently increasing 
here daily. One decisive step in the 
way of coercion will drive out all the 
slave-labor States. Of that I entertain 
no doubt. My suggestion about the 
tone and temper of Congress, and the 
importance of temperate words and ac- 
tions, might possibly have some degree 
of good influence, and there is perhaps 
more hope that the letter might be ser- 
viceable just at this juncture at the 
North; but it was hastily written, and 
my friend the Secretary must judge. If 
you call on him, show him this note. 

“In haste, your friend, 
“FRANKLIN PIERCE.” 


It was all to no purpose: the tide roll- 
ed on. Congress soon assembled, and 
became the arena of the fiercest dec- 
lamation and conflict. Everything like 
coercion on the part of the general gov- 
ernment was denounced and resisted. 
Mr. Hindman of Arkansas said in the 
House, “I am willing to give gentlemen 
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a chance to try steel if they prefer it.” 
This was in debate on the bill to amend 
the acts of 1795 and 1807, so as to 
authorize the President to accept the 
services of volunteers, etc., called a 
“force bill.” “ This bill,” said the chair- 
man having it in charge, “only comes 
up in the morning hour.” Mr. Cochrane 
of New York replied, “If you pass this 
bill, it will be the mourning hour to this 
republic.” ‘A most ill-timed, unwise 
and iniquitous measure,” said Mr. Boet- 
ler—not an extreme man—from Virginia. 
“If there be any hope of a restoration 
of peace,” said Mr. Babcock from the 
same State, ‘it must be in the defeat of 
these force bills.’’ And they were final- 
ly all defeated. Treason was openly 
proclaimed in the Senate, if not in the 
House: State after State “seceded,” 
and the members and Senators thereof, 
with mock solemnity, resigned their seats 
and withdrew from the halls. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Howell Cobb, 
resigned on the roth December, the Sec- 
retary of State, General Cass (though 
for a directly opposite reason), on the 
14th, and the Secretary of War, J. B. 
Floyd, on the 29th of that month, fol- 
lowed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Jacob Thompson, on the 8th of January. 

Alarm continued to increase, and on 
the 26th of January, 1861, the following 
resolution was referred to the select com- 
mittee of five appointed by the House of 
Representatives on the gth of that month, 
Hon. W. A. Howard of Michigan being 
its chairman: “ Resolved, That the se- 
lect committee of five be instructed to 
inquire whether any secret organization 
hostile to the government of the United 
States exists in the District of Columbia; 
and if so, whether any official or em- 
ployé of the city of Washington, or any 
employés or officers of the Federal gov- 
ernment in the executive or judicial de- 
partments, are members thereof.” 

The committee say that they entered 
upon the investigation under a deep 
sense of the importance and the intrinsic 
difficulty of the inquiry. They took the 
testimony of a good many persons, in- 
cluding that of General Scott, ex-Secre- 
tary Jacob Thompson, Colonel Berret, 
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mayor, Dr. Blake, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings, and Governor Hicks and 
ex-Governor Lowe of Maryland. I had 
occasion several years ago to prepare for 
one of the public journals a synopsis of 
the report and testimony. It is a curi- 
ous book, especially when viewed in the 
light of subsequent events. The mayor 
was the first witness called to the stand. 
He said he had not “been able to ascer- 
tain the slightest ground for any appre- 
hension of any foray or raid upon the 
city of Washington.” He knew about 
an organization called the “National 
Volunteers,” which he said was not “a 
political organization’’ — that it was 
composed of citizens whom he knew to 
be “not only respectable,’’ but a great 
many of them “stakeholding citizens, 
who would scorn to do anything that 
would bring reproach upon the city.” 
Nevertheless, if I am not mistaken, the 
larger part of them, including their 
“senior officer,” left Washington and 
joined the rebellion. 

The Commissioner of Public Buildings 
also said he “could see no real ground 
to apprehend danger,” but that he had 
taken care to see that the Capitol was 
not blown up—that examinations were 
made every night, “by going through 
it, up and down, all through the cellar 
and every place,” and that in the day- 
time he had his men placed about all 
the main doors, “so that they might 
know what came in and what went out.” 

Ex-Governor Lowe, who afterward, I 
think, left his State to assist in the rebel- 
lion, denied any knowledge of an or- 
ganization in the District of Columbia 
“having for its object the taking or hold- 
ing any of the public property here, as 
against the United States ;"’ but he said, 
“I have not the slightest doubt that if 
Maryland does secede, she will claim 
her rights here, and I will advocate 
them.” ‘So far as the possession of the 
District is concerned?” a member in- 
quired. He answered, ‘Yes, sir—peace- 
ably, if possible—forcibly only as a last 
resort; that is, provided Maryland shall 
resume her State sovereignty.” 

Mr. Jacob Thompson said, ‘Soon after 
the presidential election it was a question 
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frequently discussed by individuals in 
my presence, in which discussions I par- 
ticipated, as to the mode by which the 
inauguration of Mr. Lincoln could be 
defeated, or, in other words, how the 
rights of the South could be maintained 
in the Union. I heard some discussion 
as to organizing a force by which his in- 
auguration could be prevented,”’ but he 
believed this was now given up. 

Dr. Cornelius Boyle, “senior officer "’ 
of the ‘National Volunteers,” said he 
knew there- was no unlawful purpose 
whatever entertained by that organiza- 
tion—that it was nothing more or less 
than a military company, numbering 
between two hundred and fifty and two 
hundred and eighty names, and that it 
was not a secret organization. He ad- 
mitted that he drafted and presented a 
set of resolutions, the first of which de- 
clared that ‘we will stand by and de- 
fend the South, and that under no cir- 
cumstances will we assume a position of 
hostility to her interests ;”’ and the fourth, 
that “we will act, in the event of the 
withdrawal of Maryland and Virginia 
from the Union, in such manner as 
shall best secure ourselves and those 
States from the evils of a foreign and 
hostile government within and near their 
borders.” 

Cypriani Fernandini and O. K. Hil- 
lard of Baltimore testified that there were 
military organizations in that city, num- 
bering, the latter believed, not less than 
six thousand, whose object was to pre- 
vent armed bodies of men from passing 
through Maryland to the capital. Philip 
P. Dawson of Baltimore stated that he 
had it from good authority that it was 
their object also to make an attack upon 
the capital and prevent the inauguration 
of Mr. Lincoln. 

General Scott’s testimony tended to 
show that there was great concern for 
the capital in almost every part of the 
country. Many letters were received by 
him daily, warning him to put the city 
in a state of defence. Some of these 
professed to give the plans of the con- 
spirators, and pointed out means of de- 
tection. He said: “ These letters, from 
the broad surface whence they come, 
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either prove or seem to indicate a con- 
spiracy for one of two purposes at least 
—either for mischief or creating alarm.” 
One writer, signing ‘ Union,” from South 
Carolina, concluded his letter, “‘ Would 
give my name, but if found out would 
have to swing.” 

Governor Hicks on the 3d of January 
issued an address to the people of Mary- 
land, in which he said: “I have been 
repeatedly warned by persons having 
the opportunity to know, and who are 
entitled to the highest confidence, that 
the secession leaders in Washington 
have resolved that the Border States, 
and especially Maryland, shall be pre- 
cipitated into secession with the Cotton 
States before the 4th of March. They 
have resolved to seize the Federal cap- 
ital and public archives, so that they 
may be ina position to be acknowledged 
by foreign governments as the United 
States; and the assent of Maryland is 
necessary, as the District of Columbia 
would revert to her in case of a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. . . . The plan con- 
templates forcible opposition to Mr. Lin- 
coln’s inauguration, and consequently 
civil war upon Maryland soil, and a 
transfer of its horrors from the States 
which are to provoke it.’’ Again, there 
had been some interviews as well as cor- 
respondence between the commissioners 
of some of the Southern States and him- 
self; and Governor Hicks said that 
much of the opinion he had formed in 
regard to a contemplated movement 
such as he had apprehended had grown 
out of these interviews and other cor- 
roborative circumstances. One of these 
commissioners, Judge Handy from Mis- 
sissippi, had said, among other things, 
that Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Hamlin would 
never be installed in office. He had 
also received letters from several gentle- 
men, and verbal statements from others 
in whom he had the fullest confidence, 
all going to convince him that he was 
not mistaken in his apprehensions, al- 
though he now thought that the hostile 
organization referred to had probably 
been disbanded. On the 14th of Feb- 
ruary the committee made their report, 
in which they said: “If the purpose was 
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at any time entertained of forming an 
organization, secret or open, to seize the 
District of Columbia, attack the capital 
or prevent the inauguration of Mr. Lin- 
coln, it seems to have been rendered 
contingent upon the secession of either 
Maryland or Virginia, or both, and the 
sanction of those States.’ They also 
declared it as their unanimous opinion 
that the evidence produced before them 
did not prove the existence of a secret 
organization, here or elsewhere, hostile 
to the government, having for its object, 
upon its own responsibility, an attack 
upon the capital or any of the public 
property here, or an interruption of any 
of the functions of the government. I 
nevertheless believe that it was the de- 
termination of the conspirators, if pos- 
sible, to take possession of the capital— 
a determination depending, it is quite 
probable, on the secession of Virginia 
and Maryland, both of which States they 
hoped to see unite their fortunes with the 
“Southern Confederacy.” But Mary- 
land did not come up to time: the flying 
artillery was brought here, and it was 
then too late to attempt a coup d'état 
for the possession of the capital and the 
public archives. Inasmuch as Mr. Bu- 
chanan refers to this subject in one of 
his letters, which, with the exception of 
a few words, I propose to give entire, I 
will introduce it in this place. It will be 
observed that he did not apprehend any 
serious danger to the city, although he 
acted wisely in ordering the troops here: 


“WHEATLAND, 21st April, 1861. 

“MY DEAR SIR: ...I presume, from 
your letter to the ——, we shall not 
agree as to the existence of any serious 
danger to the inauguration of Mr. Lin- 
coln on the 4th of March, 1861. The 
truth is, when I first heard the reports 
circulated in the early part of the pre- 
vious session, I kept my eye upon the 
subject and had my own means of in- 
formation. I had no apprehensions of 
danger for some time before the report 
of the committee, but the stake was so 
vast I yielded to the members of the 
Cabinet, and ordered the troops to 
Washington. Virginia was at the time 
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as loyal a State as any in the Union, 
and the Peace Convention which she 
originated was still in session. But we 
need not discuss this question. . . . 
Whilst, with you, I should be very un- 
willing to fall into line under 
as a leader of the Democratic party, yet 
I know I shall never be condemned to 
such an ordeal. I am as firm and as 
true a Democrat of the Jefferson and 
Jackson school as I have ever been in 
my life. The principles of Democracy 
grew out of the Constitution of the United 
States, and must endure as long as that 
sacred instrument. I firmly believe that 
the Federal government can only be 
successfully administered on these prin- 
ciples; and although I may not live to 
see it, yet I shall live and die in the hope 
that the party, purified and refined by 
severe experience, will yet be triumph- 
ant. Whilst these are my opinions, I 


obtrude them on no person, but, like 
yourself, have withdrawn from party 
politics. ... 
“Very respectfully, your friend, 
“JAMES BUCHANAN.” 


But to return to the winter of 1861. 
The contest in both houses was contin- 
ued daily, but I do not propose to recite 
further what occurred there, except in 
reference to a resolution which called 
forth a report from the committee on 
military affairs of the House, of which 
the Hon. Benjamin Stanton of Ohio was 
chairman; and I notice this report be- 
cause of the reference to it in the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Buchanan: 


“« WHEATLAND, near Lancaster, 12th Nevember, 1861. 

“My DEAR Sir: You will confer a 
great favor upon me if you can obtain 
a half dozen copies of Mr. Stanton’s re- 
port from the committee on military 
affajrs, made on the 18th of February, 
1861 (No. 85), relative to the arms al- 
leged to have been stolen and sent to 
the South by Floyd. This report, with 
the remarks of Mr. Stanton when pre- 
senting it, ought to have put this matter 
at rest, and it did so, I believe, so far as 
Congress was concerned. It has, how- 
ever, been recently repeated by Cameron 
and Reverdy Johnson and others, and I 
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desire these copies to send to different 
parts of the Union, so that the falsehood 
may be refuted by the record. I am no 
further interested in the matter than that 
if the charge were true it might argue a 
want of care on my part... . 

“T learn from those who read Forney’s 
Press that Stanton [Edwin M.] is the 
counsel and friend of McClellan, who is, 
I trust and hope, ‘the coming man.’ . . . 

“T have materials put together which 
will constitute, unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, not merely a good defence, but a 
triumphant vindication, of my adminis- 
tration. You must not be astonished 
some day to find in print portraits drawn 
by myself of all those who ever served 
in my Cabinet. I think I know them 
all perfectly, unless it may be Stanton. 

“From your friend, very respectfully, 

“JAMES BUCHANAN.” 


A letter of somewhat earlier date refers 
to a controversy between Mr. Holt and 
Mr. Thompson : 


“WHEATLAND, 18th September, 1861. 

“My DEAR SIR: ... You recollect 
the correspondence between Mr. Holt 
and Mr. Thompson. The last letter of 
Mr. Thompson to Mr. Holt was publish- 
ed in the tri-weekly National Intelli- 
gencer of March 19, 1861, and was dated 
at Oxford on March 11th. I should be 
much obliged to you if you could pro- 
cure me a copy of this reply... . 

“How Mr. Holt came to be so far mis- 
taken in his letter of May 3°st to Ken- 
tucky as to state that the revolutionary 
leaders greeted me with all-hails to my 
face, I do not know. The truth is, that 
after the message of the 3d of Decem- 
ber they were alienated from me, and 
after I had returned the insolent letter 
of the first South Carolina commission- 
ers to them I was attacked by Jefferson 
Davis and his followers on the floor of 
the Senate, and all political and social 
intercourse between us ceased. Had 
the Senate confirmed my nomination of 
the 2d of January of a collector for the 
port of Charleston, the war would proba- 
bly have commenced in January instead 
of May. 

“I am collecting materials for history, 
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and I cannot find a note from Mr. Slidell 
to myself, and my answer, on the very 
proper removal of Beauregard from 
West Point. I think I must have given 
them to Mr. Holt. He was much pleased 
with my answer at the time. If they 
are in his possession, I should be glad 
if you would procure me copies. They 
are very brief. The ladies of Mr. S.’s 
family never after looked near the White 
House. 

“From your friend, very respectfully, 

“JAMES BUCHANAN.” 


Some time in the latter part of February 
or beginning of March, 1861, Mr. Thomp- 
son had made a speech in Mississippi, 
in which he said, ‘‘ As I was writing my 
resignation I sent a despatch to Judge 
Longstreet that the ‘Star of the West’ 
was coming with reinforcements. The 
troops were thus put on their guard, and 
when the ‘Star of the West’ arrived she 
received a warm welcome from booming 
cannon, and soon beat a retreat. I was 
rejoiced that the vessel was not sunk, 
but I was still more rejoiced that the 
concealed trick, first conceived by Gen- 
eral Scott and adopted by Secretary Holt, 
but countermanded by the President 
when too late, proved a failure.” 

Mr. Holt, quoting the above, wrote 
under the date of March 5th a scathing 
letter to the editors of the Jutelligencer, 
saying, ‘‘We have here a distinct and 


exultant avowal, on the part of the hon- - 


orable Secretary, that while yet a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet he disclosed to those 
in open rebellion against the United 
States, information which he held under 
the seals of a confidence that from the 
beginning of our history as a nation had 
never been violated.” 

He went on to show, by correspond- 
ence between Mr. Thompson and the 
President, that the sending of the “Star 
of the West’’ was done with the Presi- 
dent’s sanction and after full consulta- 
tion in the Cabinet—that the “ counter- 
mand" spoken of was not more cordial- 
ly sanctioned by the President than it 
was by General Scott and himself; and 
the order countermanding the sailing 
of that vessel was given, not because of 
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any dissent from the order on the part 
of the President, but because of a letter 
received that day from Major Anderson, 
stating in effect that he regarded him- 
self as secure in his position, and yet 
more because of intelligence which late 
on Saturday evening reached the De- 
partment that a heavy battery had been 
erected among the sand-hills at the en- 
trance of Charleston harbor, which would 
probably destroy any unarmed vessel 
(and such was the “Star of the West’) 
which might attempt to make its way up 
to Fort Sumter. This important infor- 
mation satisfied the government that 
there was no present necessity for send- 
ing reinforcements, and that when sent 
they should go not in a vessel of com- 
merce, but of war. 

Mr. Thompson responded March 11th, 
indignantly denying, not that he sent the 
despatch, but that he acted on official in- 
formation, or that he had divulged any 
Cabinet secret. He said, ‘On the morn- 
ing of the 8th [of January] the Comstitu- 
tion newspaper contained a telegraphic 
despatch from New York that the ‘ Star 
of the West’ had sailed from that port 
with two hundred and fifty soldiers on 
board, bound for Fort Sumter. This 
was the very first intimation I had re- 
ceived from any quarter that additional 
troops had been ordered to be sent. 
This information to me was not ‘ official :’ 
it was a fact conveyed with electric speed 
to every part of the confederacy, known 
to be true by every well-informed man 
in the city of Washington as soon as 
known by me.” 

In his letter of resignation he had in- 
timated that the “Star of the West’’ ex- 
pedition had been fitted out without his 
knowledge, in violation of an express 
understanding; but the President in his 
reply denied this, saying that on Mon- 
day, 31st December, he had suspended 
orders which had been issued by the. 
War and Navy Departments to send 
the “ Brooklyn’’ with reinforcements to 
Fort Sumter, at the same time promising 
that these orders should not be renewed 
without being previously considered and 
decided in Cabinet. He proceeds: “I 
called a special Cabinet meeting on 
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Wednesday, 2d January, 1861, in which 
the question of sending reinforcements 
to Fort Sumter was amply discussed 
both by yourself and others. The de- 
cided majority was against you. At this 
moment the answer of the South Car- 
olina ‘commissioners’ to my communi- 
cation of 31st December was received 
and read. It produced much indigna- 
tion among the members of the Cabinet. 
After a further brief conversation I em- 
ployed the following language: ‘It is 
now all over, and reinforcements must 
be sent.’ Judge Black said, at the mo- 
ment of my decision, that after this let- 
ter the Cabinet would be unanimous, 
and I heard no dissenting voice... . 
You are certainly mistaken in saying 
that ‘no conclusion was reached.’ In 
this your recollection is entirely different 
from that of your oldest colleagues in the 
Cabinet. Indeed, my language was so 
unmistakable that the Secretaries of 
War and the Navy proceeded to act 
upon it without any further intercourse 
with myself than what you heard or 
might have heard me say.” 

Finally, in Mr. Holt's rejoinder to Mr. 
Thompson's, under date of 25th March, 


he spoke of the absurdity of his (Mr. . 


T.'s) resigning his commission simply 
on an anonymous telegraphic report, 
adding that “such undoubted proofs [of 
the correctness of the report] could have 
been had on the 8th of January at 
Washington only from the President, 
members of the Cabinet, or others hav- 
ing confidential relations with the gov- 
ernment. . . . So far as the moral as- 
pects of the question are concerned, I 
deem it wholly unimportant whether the 
information was derived from official or 
private sources. In either case it was 
alike his (Mr. T.’s) duty, as a faithful 
officer, to have withheld it from those 
who sought it at his hands for purposes 
of hostile action against the government 
of the United States.” 

It is but fair toward Mr. Thompson to 
say that personally he and the President 
parted on perfectly friendly terms, al- 
though in the matter of this controversy 
it is equally true that Mr. Buchanan did 
not sustain him. 
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Next, as to the bearing of the seces- 
sionists toward President Buchanan. In 
his stirring and patriotic letter of 31st 
May, 1861, to J. F. Speed, Esq., of Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Holt held the following lan- 
guage : ‘ The atrocious acts enumerated” 
[the seizure of forts, arsenals, etc., and 
the surrender of an entire military de- 
partment by a general to the keeping of 
whose honor it had been confided — 
meaning General Twiggs in Texas, who 
was summarily dismissed by the order 
of President Buchanan “for treachery to 
the flag of his country’’] “were acts of 
war, and might all have been treated as 
such by the late administration ; but the 
President patriotically cultivated peace 
—how anxiously and how patiently the 
country well knows. While, however, 
the revolutionary leaders greeted him 
with all-hails to his face, they did not 
the less diligently continue to whet their 
swords behind his back. Immense mili- 
tary preparations were made, so that 
when the moment for striking at the gov- 
ernment of the United States arrived, the 
revolutionary States leaped into the con- 
test clad in full armor.” 

One thing is certain: if the leaders in 
the rebellion did not greet the President 
“with all-hails to his face,”’ they beset 
him, many of them, to the last. Un- 
doubtedly there was less of perfect free- 
dom of communication between them 
after his annual message of the 3d of 
December, but they followed him up, and 
sought to control his action to the extent 
of their power, until his term expired. 

And now about the removal of Major 
Beauregard from West Point. I wish I 
had the notes which passed between Mr. 
Slidell and the President on the subject, 
to insert here; but as it appeared that 
Mr. Holt could not find them among his 
papers, it is to be feared they are lost. 
It is amusing to observe that while the 
Secretary of War was arranging to ship 
some of his “big guns” to the South, 
Mr. Senator Slidell was equally diligent 
in having one at least transferred to a 
most important position at the North; 
and both came to grief much in the same 
way—by running against “Old Buck.” 
If I am not mistaken, Major Beauregard, 
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whose rank did not entitle him to the 
appointment, had hardly more than 
reached West Point before the order for 
his removal was made by Secretary 
Holt, then recently placed at the head 
of the War Department, and Senator 
Slidell doubtless thought, when he wrote 
the President—as he did, I have reason 
to believe, in an imperious manner— 
that the latter would disavow the act of 
removal and reinstate Major Beauregard, 
so that he could have the opportunity of 
teaching the cadets at West Point not 
only how to shoot, “but where to shoot.” 
Instead, however, of disavowing it, he no 
doubt gave the Senator to understand, 
in no equivocal language, that he as 
President was responsible for it, proba- 
bly without saying whether the Secretary 
brought the matter to his attention be- 
fore the order was made or not. This 
of course was a fatal offence. 

The same spirit was also manifested 
in reference to the postal service. Be- 
fore speaking of this, however, I will 
refer to one other fact connected with 
the administration of the War Depart- 
ment. A short time before the with- 
drawal of the Florida Senators, they 


made a communication, either to the - 


President or Secretary of War, request- 
ing to be advised as to the particulars 
and extent of the armament of the gov- 
ernment fortifications in that State! It 
is hardly necessary to say that Secretary 
Holt declined to furnish this information. 

The ordinance of secession was pass- 
ed in Florida on the 11th of January, 
and her Senators withdrew about the 21st 
of that month; on which day the Post- 
master-General made an order abolish- 
ing the post-office at Pensacola. As 
soon as this became known, Mr. Yulee, 
late Senator from that State, but now a 
citizen of “the Southern Confederacy,” 
called at the Post-office Department and 
requested to see or be served with a copy 
of the order of discontinuance. His re- 
quest was politely refused. I do not re- 
member whether it was on this occasion 
or previously that he jocosely intimated 
to the officer thus unmindful of his wishes 
that a rope might some day not far dis- 
tant be serviceable to him; but I well 
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recollect that officer replied that he would 
esteem it a great favor then to be ele- 
vated in some position sufficiently com- 
manding to enable him to proclaim to 
the whole country his opinion of seces- 
sion and its wicked abettors.* 

There was another instance of like 
character which occurs to me. A route- 
agent, by the name of West, on one of 
the railroads in Virginia, having been 
removed, the Hon. Albert G. Jenkins, 
member of Congress from that State, 
who was afterward killed at the head of 
guerrillas in Western Virginia, demand- 
ed in writing to know distinctly and 
specifically the grounds of his removal. 
In this case the Postmaster-General was 
more accommodating, and under date 
of 22d February replied that “ Mr. West 
was removed for leaving his route with- 
out permission from the Department, 
and actively engaging in a movement 
the avowed object of which is to induce 
the withdrawal of Virginia from the 
Union. In other words, he was dis- 
charged for undertaking to destroy the 
government from whose treasury he was 
drawing the means of daily subsistence, 
and whose Constitution he had solemnly 
sworn to support.” 

The postal service generally through- 

* This order may still possess interest as an item of 
history, and it is now for the first time brought to light, 
as follows : 

‘* Whereas, an armed body of men from the State 
of Alabama, acting under authority of its governor 
and upon the invitation of the governor of Florida, 
have taken possession of the navy-yard and of parts 
of the forts of the harbor of Pensacola in the State of 
Florida, and still retain them in defiance of the rights 
of the government of the United States ; and whereas, 
the officers and troops constituting the garrison of 
Fort Pickens in said harbor, and who are citizens of 
the United States and in the service of its government, 
are by said armed body of men prevented from com- 
municating with the shore and with the post-office of 
Pensacola; and whereas, the Department has reliable 
information that attempts on the part of said garrison 
to correspond with the government at Washington 
have been defeated by the intervention of said armed 
furce and by their lawless power over said post-office, 
whereby its freedom and integrity have been destroy- 
ed; and whereas, it is neither just nor proper thata 
post-office or postal service should be supported by 
the government of the United States from the use of 
which its own citizens, and those in its employment 
and obeying its commands, are excluded by the usur- 
pations of the said governors, or by any other cause 
whatever :—It is ordered that said post-office at Pen- 


sacola, in the State of Florida, be and the same is 
hereby abolished.” 
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out the South was continued under the 
direction of the government of the United 
States up to the 31st May, 1861, when it 
was suspended by a general order of the 
Department. Meantime, all through the 
winter the leaders of the rebellion were 
making use of the mails, and those of 
them in Congress of their franking priv- 
ilege also, to “fire up the Southern heart” 
and force the States into passing ordi- 
nances of secession, seizing the govern- 
ment property, etc. One Senator, whose 
letter fell into loyal hands some time 
during the war, wrote to his State under 
date of January 5, 1861: “I think by 
the 4th of March all the Southern States 
will be out, except, perhaps, Kentucky 
and Missouri, and they will soon have 
to follow. . . . A strong government of 
eight States, promptly organized, with 
Jeff. Davis for general-in-chief, will bring 
them to a realizing sense of the gravity 
of the crisis. . . . I shall give the enemy 
a shot next week, before retiring. I say 
enemy. Yes, I am theirs, and they are 
mine. Iam willing to be their master, 
but not their brother.” 

This is a fair representation of the 
spirit manifested by the leading seces- 
sionists congregated in Washington dur- 
ing the winter and spring of 1861; and 
when, on the 15th of April, the President 
issued his call for seventy-five thousand 
men, his demand was met by the gov- 
ernors of several of the Southern States 
in the same spirit of bravado and de- 
fiance. 

I have vivid recollections of the doubt 
and gloom which pervaded the city for 
days preceding the arrival of the first 
troops called for by the President. Such, 
at least, was the feeling among all those 
here who had resolved to stand by the 
government. Reports were rife that 
rebel soldiers were moving on the Vir- 
ginia side of the river—that arms had 
been sent forward for them; and as the 
passenger-boats were plying every hour 
between Alexandria and Washington, 
there was great fear that this means of 
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communication might be seized upon to 
place a hostile military force suddenly 
in our midst. Late one night I found 
myself at the telegraph-office with my 
friend, Ginery Twichell, now a repre- 
sentative in Congress from Massachu- 
setts, and so alarming were the reports 
in reference to the movements of troops 
near us in Virginia (who, it afterward 
appeared, were on their way to take 
Harper's Ferry) that we sent to General 
Scott an urgent request to stop the run- 
ning of the-Alexandria boats. It was, I 
think, on the following night that, being 
again at the telegraph-office, Mr. Twich- 
ell received a despatch that another 
Massachusetts regiment had reached 
Havre de Grace; and we immediately 
proceeded to communicate this informa- 
tion to General Scott. It was midnight 
or after when we arrived at his lodgings, 
and we were told that he had retired for 
the night. Our message, however, was 
conveyed to him, and in a few minutes, 
clothed in his dressing-gown, he received 
us in his office. Calm and commanding, 
“he looked every inch a soldier,’’ yet it 
was evident that he felt the deepest con- 
cern in view of the then threatening as- 
pect of affairs. His greatest anxiety at 
that moment was for troops to protect 
Fortress Monroe and Harper's Ferry ; 
and having called upon Massachusetts 
for these, he requested Mr. Twichell to 
urge Governor Andrew to hasten for- 
ward two regiments for the purpose— 
the one for the former place to be sent 
by the fastest steamer possible direct to 
Old Point Comfort. This request was 
complied with, ahd the Massachusetts 
regiments for Fortress Monroe happily 
arrived there on the 2oth of April, just 
in time to save that important post. Six 
hours later, and it is believed it would 
have been captured. As General Scott 
apprehended, Harper's Ferry fell into 
the hands of the insurgents before the 
Union troops could reach that point. 
Horatio KING. 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF HETH.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
ATRA CURA. 


O gentle wind that bloweth south 
To where my love repaireth, 
Convey a kiss to his dear mouth, 

And tell me how he fareth ! 


Y dear, you are unphilosophical. 
i Why should you rebuke Bell for 
occasionally using one of those quaint 
American phrases which have wandered 
into this country? I can remember a 
young person who had a great trick of 
quoting Italian—especially in moments 
of tenderness—but that was a long time 
ago, and perhaps she has forgotten—”’ 

“It is shameful of you,” says Queen 
Titania hastily, ‘to encourage Bell in 
that way. She would never do anything 
of the kind but for you. And you know 
very well that quoting a foreign language 
is quite a different thing from using those 
stupid Americanisms, that are only fit 
for negro concerts.”’ 

““My dear, you are unphilosophical. 
When America started in business on 
her own account she forgot to furnish 
herself with an independent language, 
but ever since she has been working 
hard to supply the deficiency. By and 
by you will find an American language 
—sharp, concise, expressive—built on 
the diffuse and heavy foundations of our 
own English. Why should not Bell use 
those tentative phrases which convey so 
much in so few syllables? Why call it 
slang? What is slang but an effort at 
conciseness ?”” 

Tita looked puzzled, vexed and des- 
perate, and inadvertently turned to Count 
von Rosen, who was handing the sugar- 
basin to Bell. He seemed to understand 
the appeal, for he immediately said, “Oh, 
but you know that is not the objection. 
I do not think mademoiselle does talk in 
that way, or should be criticised about it 
by any one; but the wrong that is done 
by introducing those slang words is, that 
it destroys the history of a language. It 





perverts the true meaning of roots—it 
takes away the poetry of derivations—it 
confuses the student.” 

“And who thought of students when 
the various objects in life were christen- 
ed? And whence came the roots? And 
is not language always an experiment, 
producing fresh results as people find it 
convenient? And why are we to give 
up succinct words or phrases because 
the dictionaries of the last generation 
consecrated them to a particular use? 
My dear children, the process of invent- 
ing language goes on from year to year, 
changing, modifying, supplying and 
building up new islands out of the com- 
mon sand and the sea. And I say that 
Bell, having an accurate ear for fitsounds, 
shall use such words as she likes; and 
if she can invent epithets of her own—” 

“But, please, I don’t wish to do any- 
thing of the kind,” says Bell, looking 
quite shamefaced. 

That is just the way of those women: 
interfere to help them in a difficulty and 
they straightway fly over to the common 
enemy, especially if he happens to rep- 
resent a social majority. 

I began to perceive about this stage 
of our journey that a large number of 
small articles over which Bell had charge 
were now never missing. Whenever 
she wanted a map or a guide-book, or 
any one of the things which had been 
specially entrusted to her, it was forth- 
coming directly. Nay, she never had, 
like Tita, to look for a hat or a shawl or 
a scarf or a packet of bezique-cards. I 
also began to notice that when she miss- 
ed one of those things she somehow in- 
advertently turned to our lieutenant, who 
was quite sure to know where it was, and 
to hand it to her on the instant. The 
consequence on this morning was, that 
when we all came down prepared to go 
out for an exploration of Oxford, we 
found Bell at the window of the coffee- 
room already dressed, and looking pla- 
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cidly out into the High street, where the 
sunlight was shining down on the top 
of the old-fashioned house opposite, and 
on the bran-new bank, which, as a com- 
pliment to the prevailing style of the 
city, has been built in very distinguished 
Gothic. 

It was proposed that we should first 
go down and have a look at Christ 
Church College. 

“And that will just take us past the 
post-office,’ said Bell. 

“Why, how do you know that? Have 
you been out?” asked Tita. 

“No,” replied Bell, simply, “but Count 
von Rosen told me where it was.” 

“Oh, I have been all over the town 
this morning,” said the lieutenant care- 
lessly. ‘‘It is the finest town I have ever 
seen—a sort of Gothic Munich, but old, 
very old—not new and white like Mu- 
nich, where the streets do ask you to look 
at their fine buildings. And I have been 
down to the river—that is very fine, too: 
even the appearance of the old colleges 
and buildings from the meadows—that 
is wonderful.” . 

“Have you made any other discover- 
ies this morning ?”” said Queen Tita with 
a gracious smile. 

“Yes,” said the young man, lightly. 
“T have discovered that the handsome 
young waiter who did give us our break- 
fast, that he has been a rider in a circus 
—which I did suspect myself, from his 
manner and attitudes—and also an actor. 
He is a very fine man, but not much 
spirit. I was asking him this morning 
why he is not a soldier. He despises 
that, because you pay a shilling a day. 
That is a pity your soldiers are not— 
what shall I say — respectable ? — that 
your best young men do not like to go 
with them and become under-officers. 
But I do not know he is good stuff for a 
soldier: he smiles too much, and makes 
himself pleasant. Perhaps that is only 
because he is a waiter.” 

“Have you made any other acquaint- 
ances this morning?” says Tita with a 
friendly amusement in her eyes. 

“No, no one—except the old gentleman 
who did talk politics last night. He is 
gone away by the train to Birmingham.” 





“Pray when do you get up in the 
morning ?” 

“I did not look that; but there was no 
one in the streets when I went ont, as 
there would be in a German town; and 
even now there is a great dullness. I 
have inquired about the students > they 
are all gone home, it is a vacation. And 
a young lady in a book-shop told me 
that there is no life in the town when the 
students are gone—that all places close 
early—that even the milliners’ shops are 
closed just now at half-past seven, when 
they are open till nine when the students 
are here.” 

“And what,” says my lady with a 
look of innocent wonder—‘ what have 
the students to do with milliners’ shops, 
that such places should be kept open on 
their account ?”” 

No one could offer a sufficient solution 
of this problem, and so we left the coffee- 
room and plunged into the glare of the 
High street. 

It would be useless to attempt here 
any detailed account of that day’s long 
and pleasant rambling through Oxford. 
To any one who knows the appearance 
and the associations of the grand old 
city —who is familiar with the various 
mass of crumbling colleges and quiet 
cloisters and grassy quadrangles—who 
has wandered along the quaint clean 
streets that look infinitely staid and or- 
thodox, and are as old as the splendid 
elms that break in continually on the 
lines and curves of the prevailing archi- 
tecture,—to one who has even seen the 
city at a distance, with its thousand 
spires and turrets set amid fair green 
meadows and girt about with the silver 
windings of streams, any such brief re- 
capitulation would be inexpressibly bald 
and useless; while he to whom Oxford 
is unknown can learn nothing of its 
beauties and impressions without going 
there. Our party absolutely refused to 
go sight-seeing, and were quite content 
to accept the antiquarian researches of 
the guide-books on credit. It was enough 
for us to ramble leisurely through the old 
courts and squares and alleys, where the 
shadows lay cool under the gloomy walls, 
or under avenues of magnificent elms. 
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But first of all we paid a more formal 
visit to Christ Church, and on our way 
thither the lieutenant stopped Bell at the 
post-office. She begged leave to ask for 
letters herself, and presently reappeared 
with two in her hand. ‘These are from 
the boys,” she said to Queen Titania: 
“there is one for you, and one for papa.” 

“You have had no letter ?’’ said Tita. 

“No,” said Bell somewhat gravely, as 
I fancied, and for some time after she 
seemed rather thoughtful and anxious. 

As we paused underneath the archway 
in front of the sunlit quadrangle of Christ 
Church College, the letters from the boys 
were read aloud. This is the first one, 
which shows the pains a boy will take to 
write properly to his mother, especially 
when he can lay his hands on some con- 
venient guide-book to correspondence : 


** Cow.sy House, TwicKENHAM. 

“My DEAR Mamma: I take up my 
pen to let you know that I am quite well, 
and hope that this will find you in the 
engoyment of good health. My stud- 
dies are advancing favably, and I hope 
I shall continue to please my teacher 
and my dear parents, who have been so 
kind to me and are anxious for my well- 
fare. I look forward with much delight 
to the approaching hollidays, and I am, 
my dear mamma, 

“Your affectionate son, JACK.” 

“P. S. He does gallop so ; and he eats 
beans.”’ 


Master Tom, on the other hand, show- 
ed that the fear of his mother was not 
on him when he sat down towrite. Both 
of them had evidently just been impress- 
ed with the pony’s galloping, for the 
second letter was as follows: 

“* CowLey Housz, TWICKENHAM. 

“My DEAR Papa: He does gallop so, 
you can’t think [this phrase, as improper, 
was hastily scored through] and I took 
him down to the river and the boys were 
very Impertinent and I rode him down 
to the river and they had to run away 
from their clothes and he went into the 
river a good bit and was not afraid but 
you know he cannot swim yet as he is 
very young Harry French says and Doc- 
tor Ashburton went with us yesterday my 
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dear papa to the ferry and Dick was 
taken over in the ferry and we all went 
threw the trees by Ham House and up 
to Ham Common and back by Rich- 
mond bridge and Dick was not a bit 
Tired. But what do you think my dear 
papa Doctor Ashburton says all our own 
money won't pay for his hay and corn 
and he will starve if you do not send 
some please my dear papa to send some 
at once because if he starvves once he 
will not get right again and the Ostler 
says he is very greedy but he his a very 
good pony and very intelgent dear papa 
Doctor Ashburton has bawt us eacha 
riding-whip but I never hit him over the 
ears which the Ostler says is dangerus 
and you must tell the German gentle- 
man that Jack and I are very much obled 
[scored out] obledg [also scored out] 
obbliged to him, and send our love to 
him and to dear Auntie Bell and to dear 
Mamma and I am my dear papa your 
affexnate son. Tom.” 


“It is really disgraceful,’ said’ the 
mother of the scamps, “the shocking 
way those boys spell. Really, Doctor 
Ashburton must be written to. At their 
age, and with such letters as these—it is 
shameful !”” 

“I think they are very clever boys,” 
said Bell; ‘‘and I hope you won't im- 
pose extra lessons on them just as they 
have got a pony.” 

“They ought not to have had the pony 
until they had given a better account of 
themselves at school,” said my lady 
severely ; to which Bell only replied by 
saying, in a pensive manner, that she 
wished she was a boy of nine years of 
age, just become possessed of a pony 
and living in the country. 

We spent a long time in Christ Church 
College, more especially in the magnif- 
icent hall, where the historical portraits 
greatly interested Bell. She entered into 
surmises as to the sensations which must 
have been felt by the poets and courtiers 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time when they had 
to pay compliments to the thin-faced, 
red-haired woman who is here repre- 
sented in her royal satins and pearls; 
and wondered whether, after they had 
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celebrated her as the Queen of Beauty, 
they afterward reconciled these flatteries 
to their conscience by looking on them 
as sarcasm. But whereas Bell’s criti- 
cism of the picture was quite gentle and 
unprejudiced, there was a good deal 
more of acerbity in the tone in which 
Queen Tita drew near to speak of Hol- 
bein’s Henry VIII. My firm belief is, 
that the mother of those two boys at 
Twickenham, if she only had the cour- 
age of her opinions, and dared to reveal 
those secret sentiments which now find 
expression in decorating our bed-rooms 
with missal-like texts, and in the use of 
ritualistic phrases to describe ordinary 
portions of the service and ordinary days 
of the year, would really be discovered 
to be— But let that pass. What harm 
Henry VIII. had done her, I could not 
make out. Any one may perceive that 
that monarch has not the look of an 
ascetic ; that the contour of his face and 
the setting of his eyes are not, particular- 
ly pleasing; that he could not easily be 
mistaken for Ignatius Loyola. But why 
any woman of these present days, who 
subscribes to Mudie’s, watches the cos- 
tumes of the princess of Wales, and 
thinks that Dr. Pusey has been ungen- 
erously treated, should regard a portrait 
of Henry VIII. as though he had done 
her an injury only the week before last, 
it is not easy to discover. Bell, on the 
other hand, was discoursing to the lieu- 
tenant about the various workmanship 
of the pictures, and giving him a vast 
amount of information about technical 
matters, in which he appeared to take a 
deep interest. 

“But did you ever paint upon panel 
yourself, mademoiselle ?’”’ he asked. 

“Oh yes,” said Bell: “I was at one 
time very fond of it. But I never made 
it so useful as a countryman of mine 
once suggested it might be. He was a 
Cumberland farmer who had come down 
to our house at Ambleside, and when he 
saw me painting on a piece of wood he 
looked at it with great curiosity. 

“* Heh, lass,’ he said, ‘thou's pentin’ 
a fine pictur’ there, and on wood, too. 
Is’t for the yell-house ?” 

“*No,’ I said, explaining that I was 
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painting for my own pleasure, and that 
it was not a public-house sign. 

“* To please thysel’, heh? And when 
thou’s dune wi’ the pictur’, thou canst 
plane it off the wood, and begin another 
—that’s thy meanin’, is’t ?’ 

“I was very angry with him, for I was 
only about fifteen then, and I wanted to 
send my picture to a London exhibition.” 

“Why, I did see it down at Leather- 
head!” said Von Rosen. ‘Was not 
that the picture on panel near the win- 
dow of the dining-room ?” 

“There now!” said Titania to the girl, 
who could not quite conceal the pleas- 
ure she felt on hearing that the count 
had noticed this juvenile effort of hers, 
“come along, and let us see the library 
before we go into the open air again.” 

In the library, too, were more por- 
traits and pictures, which these young 
people were much interested in. We 
found it impossible to drag them along. 
They would loiter in some corner or 
other, and then, when we forsook our 
civil attendant and went back for them, 
we found them deeply engrossed in 
some obscure portrait or buried in a 
huge parchment-bound folio which the 
lieutenant had taken out and opened. 
Bell was a fairly well-informed young 
woman, as times go, and knew quite as 
much of French literature as was good 
for her; but it certainly puzzled Tita and 
myself to discover what possible interest 
she could have in gazing upon the large 
pages of the Encyclopedia while the 
lieutenant talked to her about Diderot. 
Nor could it be possible that a young 
lady of her years and pursuits had im- 
bibed so much reverence for original 
editions as to stand entranced before this 
or that well-known author whose earliest 
offspring had been laid hold of by her 
companion. They both seemed unwill- 
ing to leave this library, but Von Rosen 
explained the matter when he came out, 
saying that he had never felt so keenly 
the proverbial impulses of an Uhlan as 
when he found himself with these valu- 
able old books in his hand and only 
one attendant near. I congratulated the 
authorities of Christ Church College on 
what they had escaped. 
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Of course we went down to the river 
some little time after lunch, and had a 
look from Folly Bridge on the various 
oddly-assorted crews that had invaded 
the sacred waters of the Isis in the ab- 
sence of the University men. When the 
lieutenant proposed that we too should 
get a boat and make a voyage down 
between the green meadows, it almost 
seemed as if we were venturing into a 
man’s house in the absence of the owner; 
but then Bell very prettily and urgently 
added her supplications, and Tita pro- 
fessed herself not unwilling to give the 
young folks an airing on the stream. 
There were plenty of signs that it was 
vacation-time besides the appearance of 
the nondescript oarsmen. There was a 
great show of painting and scraping and 
gilding visible among that long line of 
mighty barges that lay under the shadow 
of the elms, moored to tall white poles 
that sent a line of silver down into the 
glassy and troubled water beneath. 
Barges in blue and barges in cream and 
gold, barges with splendid prows and 
Gorgon figure-heads, barges with steam- 
paddles, and light awnings over the upper 
deck, barges with that deck supported 
by pointed arches, as if a bit of an old 
cloister had been carried down to deco- 
rate a pleasure-boat,—all these resound- 
ed to the beating of hammers, and were 
being made bright with many colors. 
The University barge itself had been 
dragged out of the water, and was also 
undergoing the same process, although 
the cynical person who had put the 
cushions in our boat had just remarked, 
with something of a shrug, “I hope the 
mahn as has got the job ‘ll get paid for 
it, for the ’Varsity crew are up to their 
necks in debt—that’s what they are!”’ 

When once we had got away from 
Christ Church meadows, there were few- 
er obstructions in our course, but whether 
it was that the currents of the river de- 
fied the skill of our coxswain, or whether 
it was that the lieutenant and Bell, sit- 
ting together in the stern, were too much 
occupied in pointing out to each other 
the beauties of the scenery, we found 
ourselves with fatal frequency running 
into the bank, with the prow of the boat 
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hissing through the rushes and flags. 
Nevertheless, we managed to get up to 
Iffley, and there, having moored the 
boat, we proceeded to land and walk 
up to the old church on the brow of the 
hill. 

“It’s what they calls eerly English,” 
said the old lady who showed us over 
the ancient building. She was not a 
talkative person: she was accustomed to 
get over the necessary information rap- 
idly, and then spend the interval in 
looking strangely at the tall lieutenant 
and his brown beard. She did not be- 
tray any emotion when a small gratuity 
was given her. She had not even said 
“Thank you"? when Von Rosen, on 
calling for the keys of the church, had 
fourd the gate of her garden unhinged, 
an l ‘had labored fully ten minutes in 
hammering a rusty piece of iron into the 
wooden post. Perhaps she thought it 
was Bell who had driven down the gate, 
but at all events she expressed no sense 
of gratitude for its restoration. : 

Near an old yew tree there was a small 
grave—new made and green with grass— 
on which some careful hand had placed 
a cross composed exclusively of red and 
white roses. This new grave, with these 
fresh evidences of love and kindly re- 
membrance on it, looked strange in the 
rude old churchyard, where stones of 
unknown age and obliterated names lay 
tumbled about or stood awry among the 
weeds and grass. Yet this very disorder 
and decay, as Tita said gently, seemed 
to her so much more pleasant than the 
cold and sharp precision of the iron 
crosses in French and German grave- 
yards, with their grim, fantastic decora- 
tions and wreaths of immortelles. She 
stood looking at this new grave and its 
pretty cross of roses, and at the green 
and weather-worn stones, and at the 
black old yew tree, for some little time, 
until Bell, who knows of something that 
happened when Tita was but a girl, and 
her brother scarcely more than a child, 
drew her gently away from us, toward 
the gate of the churchyard. 

“Yes,”’ said the lieutenant, not no- 
ticing, but turning to the only listener 
remaining, “that is true. I think your 
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English churchyards in the country are 
very beautiful, very picturesque, very pa- 
thetic indeed. But what you have not 
in this country are the beautiful songs 
about death that we have—not religious 
hymns, or anything like that, but small, 
little poems that the country - people 
know and repeat to their children. Do 
you know that one that says, 

Hier schlummert das Herz, 

Befreit von betaubenden Sorgen ; 
Es weckt uns kein Morgen 
Zu grésserem Schmerz. 

And it ends this way: 

Was weinest denn du? 

Ich trage nun muthig mein Leiden, 
Und rufe mit Freuden, 
Im Grabe ist Ruh’! 

There was one of my comrades in the 
war—he was from my native place, but 
not in my regiment: he was a very good 
fellow—and when he was in the camp 
before Metz his companion was killed. 
Well, he buried him separate from the 
others, and went about till he got some- 
where a gravestone, and he began to cut 
out, just with the end of a bayonet, these 
two verses on the stone. It took him 
many weeks to do it, and I did hear from 
one of my friends in the regiment that 
two days after he had put up the stone 
he was himself killed. Oh, it is very 
hard to have your companion killed be- 
side you, and he is away from his friends ; 
and when you go back home without 
him, they look at you as if you had no 
right to be alive and their son dead. 
That is very hard: I knew it in Sixty- 
six, when I went back to Berlin, and 
had to go to see old Madame von Hebel. 
I do hope never to have that again.” 

Is there a prettier bit of quiet river- 
scenery in the world than that around 
Iffley Mill? Or was it merely the glam- 
our of the white day that rendered the 
place so lovely, and made us linger in 
the open stream to look at the mill and 
its surroundings? As I write there lies 
before me a pencil-sketch of Bell's, light- 
ly dashed here and there with water- 
color, and the whole scene is recalled. 
There is the dilapidated old stone build- 
ing, with its red tiles, its crumbling plas- 
ter, its wooden projections and small 
windows, half hidden amid foliage. Far- 
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ther down the river there are clumps of 
rounded elms visible, but‘ here around 
the mill the trees are chiefly poplars, of 
magnificent height, that stretch up light- 
ly and gracefully into a quiet yellow sky, 
and throw gigantic lines of reflection 
down into the still water. Then out 
from the mill a small island runs into 
the stream ; the wood-work of the sluice- 
gates bridges the interval; there is a red 
cow amid the green leafage of the island, 
and here again are some splendid pop- 


lars rising singly up from the river-side.* 


Then beyond there is another house, 
then a wooden bridge, a low line of trees, 
and the river, in a sharp curve, glim- 
mers in the light and loses itself behind 
low-lying meadows and a marginal 
growth of willow and flag. 

For very shame’s sake, the big lieu- 
tenant was forced to offer to take Tita’s 
oar as we once more proceeded on our 
voyage, but she definitely refused to en- 
danger our lives by any such experiment. 
A similar offer on the part of Bell met 
with a similar fate. Indeed, when this 
little woman has once made up her mind 
to do a certain thing, the reserve of phys- 
ical and intellectual vigor that lies with- 
in the slight frame and behind a smooth 
and gentle face shows itself to be extra- 
ordinary. Place before her some arith- 
metical conundrum that she must solve 
in order to question the boys, or give her 
an oar and engage her to pull for a cer- 
tain number of miles, and the amount 
of patient perseverance and unobtrusive 
energy she will reveal will astonish most 
people. In the mean time, her task was 
easy. We were going with the stream. 
And so we glided on between the green 
banks, under the railway bridge, past 
the village of Kennington, past Rose 
Isle, with its bowers and tables and beer- 
glasses, and lounging young fellows in 
white trousers and blue jackets, and so 
on until we got up to Sandford Lock. 
Here also we fastened the boat to the 
bank close by the mill, and went ashore 
for half an hour’s stroll. But while Tita 
made direct, as she generally does on 
entering a new village, for the church, 
the lieutenant went off in quest of her, 
and when we came back tp the boat, he 
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had a wonderful story to tell us. He 
had made friends with some innkeeper 
or other, and had imbibed from him a 
legend which was a curious mixture of 
fact and inference and blunder. Von 
Rosen had doubtless mistaken much of 
the Oxfordshire Zafozs, for how could 
any one make a reasonable narrative 
out of the following ?—“ And he told me 
it was a farmer's house in the village— 
the village of Sandford, I suppose—and 
while they took it down to repair it, they 
were lifting up the floors, and many 
strange things were there. And he said 
among the nonsense and useless rubbish 
they were finding there, was a hat; and 
the man brought the hat down to him, 
and he saw it was a chevalier’s hat—”’ 

“ A cavalier’s hat,’ suggested Bell, and 
the lieutenant assented. 

“Then the farmer went up to the house, 
and he found some hidden letters, and 
one. was to Ettrick—to some soldier who 
was then on a campaign at the river Et- 
trick in the north. And they found that 
it was in this very house that King Charles 
I. did cut off his beard and moustache— 
I suppose when he was flying from the 
Parliamentary army ; but I am forgetting 
all about that history now, and the inn- 
keeper was not sure about the battle. 
Well, then, the news was sent to London, 
and a gentleman came down who is the 
only surviving descender—descendant— 
of King Charles; and he took away the 
hat to London, and you will find it in 
the British Museum. It is a very curious 
story, and I would have come after you 
and showed you the house, but I sup- 
pose it is a new house now, and noth- 
ing to look at. But do you know when 
the king was in this neighborhood in 
escaping ?” 

Here was a poser for the women. 

“TI don't remember,”’ says Tita, look- 
ing very profound, “to have seen any- 
thing about Oxford in Lord Clarendon’s 
narrative of the king's escape after the 
battle of Worcester." 

“My dear,” said Bell, in accents of 
reproach, ‘‘that was Charles II.” 

“To be sure it was,’ returned Tita, 
with a gesture of impatience ; ‘“‘and he 
couldn’t have come this way, for he went 
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to Bristol. But Charles I. was continu- 
ally at Oxford—he summoned the Par- 
liament to meet him here—” 

“And shaved off his beard to curry 
favor with them,” it is suggested. 

“You needn't laugh. Of course, when 
he was finally defeated he fled from Ox- 
ford, and very probably disguised him- 
self.” 

“And when did he fly, and whither ?” 

“To Scotland,” said Bell triumphantly 
“and after the battle of Naseby.” 

“Good girl! And where is Naseby ?” 

“Well, if he fled north-east from the 
Parliamentary army, Naseby must be in 
the south-west; and so I suppose it is 
somewhere down about Gloucester.” 

“Professor Oswald, where is Naseby ?” 

“T do not know,” says the lieutenant, 
“but I think it is more in the north, and 
not far from the country of your great 
man Hampden. But he was killed be- 
fore then, I think.” 

“And pray,” says Queen Tita, taking 
her seat and putting her oar into the row- 
lock, “will you please tell me what you 
think of those men—of Cromwell and 
Hampden and those—and what your 
historians say of them in Germany ?” 

“Why, they say all kinds of things 
about them,”’ said the lieutenant lightly, 
not knowing that he was being ques- 
tioned as a representative of the feudal 
aristocracy of a country in which the 
divine right of kings even yet exists— 
“just as your historians do here. But 
we know very well that England has got 
much of her liberty through that fight 
with the king, and yet you have been 
able to keep a balance and not let the 
lowest classes run riot and destroy your 
freedom. They were ambitious? Yes. 
If a.man is in politics, does not he fight 
hard to make his side win? If heisa 
soldier, does not he like to be victorious ? 
And if I could be king of England, do 
you not think I should like that very 
well, and try hard for it? But if these 
men had their own ambitions, and want- 
ed to get fame and honor, I am sure they 
had much of righteousness and belief, 
and would not have fought in that way 
and overturned the king if they believed 
that was an injury to their country or to 
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their religion. And besides, what could 
this man or that man have done except 
he had a great enthusiasm of the nation 
behind him—if he did not represent a 
principle? But I have no right to speak 
of such things as if I were telling you of 
our German historians. That is only 
my guess, and I have read not much 
about it. But you must not suppose, 
because we in Germany have not the 
same political system that you have, 
that we cannot tell the value of yours, 
and the good it has done to the charac- 
ter of your people. Our German histo- 
rians are many of them professors in 
universities, and they spend their lives 
in finding out the truth of such things; 
and do you think they care what may 
be the opinion of their own government 
about it? Ohno. They are very inde- 
pendent in the universities—much too 
independent, I think. It is very pleas- 
ant when you are a very young man to 
get into a university, and think yourself 
very wise, and go to extremes about 
politics, and say hard things of your own 
country; but when you come out into 
the world, and see how you have to 
keep your country from enemies that 
are not separated by the sea from you 
(as you are here in England), you see 
how bad are these principles among 
young men, who do not like to be obe- 
dient, and always want to hurry on new 
systems of government before they are 
possible. But you do not see much of 
those wild opinions when a war comes 
and the young men are marched to- 
gether to save their country. Then they 
forget all the democratic notions of this 
kind: it is their heart that speaks, and 
it is on fire, and not one is ashamed to 
be patriotic, though he may have laugh- 
ed at it a week before.” 

“It must be very hard,” said Bell, 
looking wistfully at the river, “to leave 
your home and go into a foreign country, 
and know that you may never return.” 

“Oh no, not much,” said the lieuten- 
ant, “for all your friends go with you. 
And you are not always in danger: you 
have much entertainment at times, espe- 
cially when some fight is over, and all 
your friends meet again to have a sup- 
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per in the tent, and some one has got 
a bottle of cognac, and some one else 
has got a letter from home, full of gossip 
about people you know very well. And 
there is much fun, too, in riding over the 
country, and trying to find food and 
quarters for yourself and your horse. 
We had many good parties in the de- 


.serted farmhouses, and sometimes we 


caught a hen or a duck that the people 
had neglected to take, and then we kin- 
dled a big fire and fixed him on a lance, 
and roasted him well, feathers and all. 
Then we were very lucky to have a fire 
and good meat, and a roof to keep off 
the rain. But it was more dangerous in 
a house, for it was difficult to keep from 
sleeping after you had got warm and had 
eaten and drunk, and there were many 
people about ready to fire at you. But 
these are not heroic stories of a cam- 
paign, are they, mademoiselle ?” 
Nevertheless, mademoiselle seemed 
sufficiently interested, and as Tita and I 
pulled evenly back to Iffley and Oxford, 
she continually brought the lieutenant 


back to this subject by a series of ques- 


tions. This modern maiden was as anx- 
ious to hear of the amusements of patrols 
and the hairbreadth escapes of daredevil 
sub-lieutenants as was Desdemona to 
listen to her lover's stories of battles, 
sieges, fortunes and moving accidents 
by flood and field. 
That was a pleasant pull back to Ox- 
ford in the quiet of the summer after- 
noon, with the yellow light lying warmly 
over the level meadows and the woods. 
There were more people now along the 
banks of the river—come out for the 
most part in couples to wander along 
the pathway between the stream and the 
fields. Many of them had a good look 
at Bell, and the Radley boys, as they 
sent their long boats spinning down the 
river toward Sandford, were apparently 
much struck. Bell, unconscious of the 
innocent admiration of those poor boys, 
was attending much more to the talk of 
our Uhlan than to her tiller-ropes. As for 
him— But what man would not have 
looked contented under these conditions 
—to be strong, healthy, handsome, and 
only twenty-five; to have comfortable 
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means and an assured future; to have 
come out of a long and dangerous cam- 
paign with honor and sound limbs; to 
be off on a careless holiday through the 
most beautiful country, take it for all in 
all, in the world; and to be lying lazily 
in a boat on a summer's evening, on a 
pretty English river, with a pretty Eng- 
lish girl showing her friendly interest and 
attention in every glance of her blue 
eyes? 

You should have seen how naturally 
these two fell behind us, and formed a 
couple by themselves, when we had left 
the boat and were returning to our inn. 
But as we walked up to Carfax, Bell 
separated herself from us for a moment 
and went into the post-office. She was 
a considerable time there. When she 
came out she was folding up a letter 
which she had been reading. 

“You have got your letter at last?” 
said Tita. 

“Yes,”’ said Bell gravely, but show- 
ing no particular gladness or disappoint- 
ment. 

At dinner she was rather reserved, and 
so, curiously enough, was the lieutenant. 
After dinner, when we were allowed half 
an hour by ourselves for a cigar, he sud- 
denly said, “Why do you not interfere 
with that stupid young fellow ?”’ 

“Who?” I asked, in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“Why, that young fellow at Twick- 
enham. It is quite monstrous, his im- 
pertinence. If I were the guardian of 
such a girl, I would kick him—I would 
throw him into the river and cool him 
there.” 

“What in all the world do you mean?” 

“Why, you must know. The letter 
that Miss Bell did ask for more than 
once, it is from him; and now when it 
comes, it is angry, it is impertinent: 
she is nearly crying all the time at 
dinner. It is for some one to interfere 
and save her from this insult, this per- 
secution—”’ 

“Don’t bite your cigar to pieces, but 
tell me, if you please, how you happen 
to know what was in the letter.” 

“She told me,”’ said the lieutenant, with 
a stare. 
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“When ?” 

“Just before you came down to dinner. 
It is no business of mine—no, but when 
I see her vexed and disturbed, I asked 
her to tell me why. And then she said 
she had got this letter, which was a very 
cruel one to send. Oh, there is no mys- 
tery—none. I suppose he has a right to 
marry her—very well ; but he is not mar- 
ried yet, and he must not be allowed to 
do this.” 

“Bell at least might have told me of 
it, or have confided in Tita—”’ 

“Oh, she is telling her now, I dare 
say. And she will tell you too when 
there are not all of us present. It is no 
secret, or she would not have told me. 
Indeed, I think she was sorry about that; 
but she was very much vexed, and I 
asked her so plain that she answered 
me. And that is much better to have 
confidence between people, instead of 
keeping all such vexations to yourself. 
Then I ask her why he is angry, and 
she says only because she has gone 
away. Pfui! I have never heard such 
nonsense.” 

“My dear Oswald,” I say to him, 
“don't you interfere between two young 
people who have fallen out, or you will 
suffer. Unless, indeed—” 

“Unless what ?” 

“Unless they happen to be angels.” 

“Do you know this—that he is com- 
ing to see her?” 

“Well, the phaeton can hold five at 
a pinch. Why should not we-have an 
addition to our party ?” 

“Very good! Ido not care. But if 
he is rude to her, he will not be very 
long in the phaeton.” _ 

“Why, you stupid boy, you take those 
lovers’ quarrels au grand sérieux. Do 
you think he has been positively rude to 
her? Nothing of the kind. He has been 
too well brought up for that, although 
he has a peevish temper. He might be 
with us all through the journey—” 

“Jott bewahre !” exclaimed the count, 
with a kick at a cork that was lying on 
the carpet. 

“And these two might be at dag- 
gers drawn, and you would see nothing 
of it. Indeed, young people never get 
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extremely courteous to each other until 
they quarrel and stand on their dignity. 
Now, if you had seen that letter, you 
would have found it respectful and for- 
mal in the highest degree — perhaps a 
trifle sarcastic here and there, for the lad 
thinks he has a gift that way — but you 
would find no rhetorical indignation or 
invective.” 

The count threw his cigar into the 
grate. ‘They will be waiting for us,” 
he said: “let us go.” 

We found Tita with the bezique-cards 
spread out before her. Bell looked up 
with rather a frightened air, apparently 
conscious that the lieutenant was likely 
to have spoken about what she had 
confided to him upon the impulse of a 
momentary vexation. However, we sat 
down. 

The game was an open and palpable 
burlesque. Was Ferdinand very intent 
on giving checkmate when he played 
chess with Miranda in the cave? or was 
he not much more bent upon placing 
his king in extreme danger and offering 
his queen so that she had to be taken? 
The audacious manner in which this 
young lieutenant played his cards so as 
to suit Bell was apparent to every one, 
though no one dared speak of it, and 
Bell only blushed sometimes. When 
she timidly put forth a ten, he was sure 
to throw away another ten, although he 
had any amount of aces in his hand. 
He spoiled his best combinations rather 
than take tricks when it was clear she 
wanted to lead. Nay, as he sat next to 
her, he undertook the duty of marking 
her various scores, and the manner in 
which the small brass hand went circling 
round the card was singular, until Tita 
suddenly exclaimed, “ Why, that is only 
a common marriage!” 

“And do not you count forty for a 
common marriage ?”’ he said, with a fine 
assumption of innocent wonder. 

Such was the ending of our first day’s 
rest; and then just before candles were 
lit a cabinet council was held to decide 
whether on the morrow we should choose 
as our halting-place Moreton -in-the - 
Marsh or Bourton-on-the-Hill, The 
more elevated site won the day. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
NEAR WOODSTOCK TOWN. 


In olde dayes of the king Arthour, 

Of which that Britons speake great honour, 
All was this land full filled of faerie ; 

The Elf-queen, with her jolly company, 
Danced full oft in many a green mead. 
This was the old opinion, as I read ; 

I speak of many a hundred years ago ; 

But now can no man see no elves mo’, 

THE phaeton stood in the High street 
of Oxford. Castor and Pollux, a trifle 
impatient after the indolence of the day 
before, wére pawing the hard stones, 
their silken coats shining in the morning 
sunlight; Queen Titania had the reins 
in her hands; the tall waiter who had 
been a circus-rider was ready to smile us 
an adieu; and we were all waiting for 
the lieutenant, who had gone off in search 
of a map that Bell had forgotten. 

If there is one thing more than another 
likely to ruffle the superhuman sweetness 
of my lady’s temper, it is to be kept 
waiting in a public thoroughfare with a 
pair of rather restive horses under her 
charge. I began to fear for that young 
man. Tita turned once or twice to the 
entrance of the hotel; and at last she 
said, with an ominous politeness in her 
tone, “It does seem to me singular that 
Count von Rosen should be expected to 
look after such things. He is our guest. 
It is no compliment to give him the duty 
of attending to our luggage.” 

“My dear,” said Bell, leaning over 
and speaking in very penitent tones, “it 
is entirely my fault. I am very sorry.” 

“I think he is much too good-natured,” 
says Tita coldly. 

At this Bell rather recedes, and says 
with almost equal coldness, ‘I am sorry 
to have given him so much trouble. In 
future I shall try to do without his help.” 

But when the count did appear, when 
he took his seat beside Tita, and we rat- 
tled up the High street and round by 
the Corn Market, and past Magdalen 
Church, and so out by St. Giles’s road, 
the remembrance of this little prelimi- 
nary skirmish speedily passed away. 
For once more we seemed to have left 
towns and streets behind us, and even 
while there were yet small villas and 
gardens by the side of the road, the air 
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that blew about on this bright morning 
seemed to have a new sweetness in it, 
and the freshness and pleasant odors of 
innumerable woods and fields. There 
was quite a new light, too, in Bell's face. 
She had come down stairs with an ob- 
vious determination to cast aside the 
remembrance of that letter. There was 
something even defiant in the manner in 
which she said—in strict confidence, be 
it observed—that if Arthur Ashburton 
did intend to come and meet us in some 
town or other, there was no use in being 
vexed about it in the mean time. We 
were now getting into the open country, 
where pursuit would be in vain. If he 
overtook us, it would be through the 
mechanism of railways. His only chance 
of obtaining an interview with Bell was 
to lie in wait for us in one of the big 
towns through which we must pass. 

“But why,” said the person to whom 
Bell revealed these matters—‘ why should 
you be afraid to meet Arthur? Youhave 
not quarreled with him.” 

“No,” said Bell, looking down. 


“You have done nothing that he can’ 


object to.” 

“He has no right to object, whatever 
I may do,"’ she said with a gentle firm- 
ness. “But you know he is annoyed, 
and you cannot reason with him; and I 
am sorry for him—and—and—and what 
is the name of this little village on the 
left ?”” 

Bell seemed to shake off this subject 
from her, as too vexatious on such a fine 
and cheerful morning. 

“That is Woolvercot; and there is the 
road that leads down to Godstow, and 
the ruins of Godstow Nunnery, in which 
Rosamond Clifford lived and died.” 

“And I suppose she rode along this 
very highway,” said Bell, “with people 
wondering at her beauty and her jewels, 
when she used to live at Woodstock. 
Yet it is a very ordinary-looking road.” 

Then she touched Tita on the shoulder. 
“Are we going to stop at Blenheim ?”’ she 
asked. 

“I suppose so,” said our driver. 

“T think we ought not,” said Bell: “we 
shall be greatly disappointed if we do. 
For who cares about the duke of Marl- 





borough, or Sir John Vanbrugh’s archi- 
tecture? You know you will be looking 
about the trees for the old knight with 
the white beard, and for Alice Lee, and 
for pretty Phoebe Mayflower, and for 
Wildrake and the soldiers. Wouldn't 
it be better to go past the walls, Tita, 
and fancy that all these old friends of 
ours are still walking about inside in 
their picturesque costume? If we go 
inside, we shall only find an empty park 
and a big house, and all those people 
gone away, just like the fairies who used 
to be in the woods.” 

“But what are the people you are 
speaking of ?'’ said the count. ‘Is it 
from history or from a romance ?” 

“T am not quite sure,” said Bell, “how 
much is history and how much is ro- 
mance, but I am sure we know the peo- 
ple very well; and very strange things 
happened inside the park that we shall 
pass by and by. There was a pretty 
young lady living there, and a very 
sober and staid colonel was her lover. 
The brother of this young lady was 
much attached to the fortunes of the 
Stuarts, and he brought the young Prince 
Charles in disguise to the house; and all 
the gratitude shown by the prince was 
that he began to amuse himself by mak- 
ing love to the sister of the man who 
had risked his life to save him. And of 
course the grave colonel discovered it, 
and he even drew his sword upon Prince 
Charles—”’ 

“T beg your pardon, mademoiselle,”’ 
said the lieutenant, “but do not trouble 
to tell me the story, for I know it very 
well. I did read it in Germany years 
ago; and I think if Colonel Esmond had 
thrashed the prince—” 

“Oh no, you are mistaken,” said Bell, 
with some wonder: “it is Colonel Mark- 
ham, not Colonel Esmond; and the 
brother of the young lady succeeded in 
getting the prince away just before Crom- 
well had time to seize him.” 

“Cromwell!” said our lieutenant, 
thoughtfully. “Ah! then it is another 
story. But I agree with you, mademoi- 
selle: if you believe in these people very 
much, do not go into the park or you will 
be disappointed.” 
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“As you please,” said Tita, with a 
smile.—I began to observe that when the 
two young folks agreed about anything, 
Tita became nothing more than an echo 
to their wishes. 

At length we came to the walls that 
surrounded the great park. Should we 
leave all its mysteries unexplored? If 
one were to clamber up and peep over, 
might not strange figures be seen, in buff 
coats and red, with bandoleers and hel- 
mets; and an aged knight with a laced 
cloak, slashed boots and long sword; 
countrywomen in white hoods and black 
gowns; divines with tall Presbyterian 
hats and solemn visage ; a braggart and 
drunken soldier of the king, and a col- 
onel the servant of Cromwell? Or might 
not Queen Elizabeth be descried, looking 
out as a prisoner on the fair domains 
around her? Or might not Chaucer be 
found loitering under those great trees 
that he loved and celebrated in his verse ? 
Or behind that splendid wall of chest- 
nuts and elms was it not possible that 
Fair Rosamond herself might be walk- 
ing all alone, passing like a gleam of 
light through the green shadows of the 
trees, or sitting by the well that still bears 
her name, or reading in the heart of that 
bower that was surrounded by cunning 
ways? Was it along this road that 
Eleanor came? Or did Rosamond, sur- 
viving all her sin and her splendor, some- 
times walk this way with her sister-nuns 
from Godstow, and think of the time when 
she was mistress of a royat palace and this 
spacious park? 

We drove into the town of Wood- 
stock. The handful of houses thrown 
into the circular hollow that is cut in 
two by the river Glym was as silent as 
death. In the broad street that plunged 
down into the valley scarcely a soul 
was to be seen, and even about the old 
town-hall there were only some children 
visible. Had the play been played out, 
and the actors gone for ever? When 
King Henry was fighting in France or 
in Ireland, doubtless Rosamond, left all 
by herself, ventured out from the park, 
and walked down into the small town, 
and revealed to the simple folks the 
wonders of her face, and talked to them. 





No mortal woman could have remained 
in a bower month after month without 
seeing any one but her attendants. 
Doubtless, too, the people in this quaint 
little town were very loyal toward her, 
and would ‘have espoused her cause 
against a dozen Eleanors. And so it 
happened, possibly, that when the ro- 
mance came to an end, and Rosamond 
went to hide her shame and her pen- 
itence in the nunnery of Godstow, all the 
light and‘color went out of Woodstock, 
and left it dull and gray and silent as it 
is to this day. 

The main street of Woodstock, that 
dips down to the banks of the Glym, 
rises as abruptly on the other side, and 
once past the turnpike the highway runs 
along an elevated ridge, which on the 
one side is bounded by a continuation of 
Blenheim Park, and on the other slopes 
down to a broad extent of level mead- 
ows. When we had got up to this high- 
er ground, and found before us an illim- 
itable stretch of country, with ourselves 
as the only visible inhabitants, the lieu- 
tenant managed to introduce a remote 
hint about a song which he had ‘heard 
Bell humming in the morning. 

“IT think it was about Woodstock,” 
he said; ‘‘and if you will please to sing 
it now as we go along, I shall get out 
for you the guitar.” 

“If you will be so kind,” said Bell, 
quite submissively. 

What had become of the girl’s inde- 
pendence? Asked to sing a song at 
great trouble to herself — for who cares 
to play a guitar in the back seat of a 
phaeton, and with two pairs of wheels 
rumbling an accompaniment? — she 
meekly thanks him for suggesting it! 
Nay, it was becoming evident that the 
girl was schooling herself into docility. 
She had almost entirely dropped the 
wild phrases and startling metaphors 
that so deeply shocked Tita. Some- 
times they dropped out inadvertently, 
and sometimes, too, she gave way to 
those impulsive, imaginative flights that 
led her unthinkingly into an excitement 
of talk which Tita used to regard with a 
sort of amused wonder. But of late all 
these things were gradually disappear- 
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ing. She was less abrupt, independent, 
wayward in her manner. She waited 
more patiently to receive suggestions 
from others. She was becoming a good 
listener, and she received meekly criti- 
cisms that would but a short time before 
have driven her into a proud and de- 
fiant silence, or provoked some 1ejoinder 
a good deal more apt than gentle. It 
was very odd to mark this amiable self- 
discipline struggling with her ordinary 
frank impetuosity, although somehow, it 
is true, the latter had the best of it. 

On this occasion, when the lieutenant 
had jumped down and got out the guitar 
for her, she took it very obediently, and 
then Tita sent on the horses once more. 
Of course you know the ballad that Bell 
naturally sang, seeing where she was at 
the moment, and the sort of music she 
was most familiar with. 


Near Woodstock Town I chanced to stray, 
When birds did sing and fields were gay, 


she sang, telling the story of the forlorn 
damsel who was found weeping for her 
faithless lover, who only wished that he 
might come. and visit her again, and 
think of. her as “one who loved, but 
could not hate.”” Perhaps this old-fash- 
ioned ballad is not a masterly compo- 
sition, but the music of it is expressive 
enough; and we who were familiar with 
Bell’s ballads had got into a habit of not 
caring much what she sang, so long as 
she only continued singing. 

“You would make your fortune by 
singing,” said Tita as Bell finished. 

“Perhaps,” said the girl, “if all my 
audience were like you. But I think 
you must have been lent out as an in- 
fant to an old woman with an organ, 
and so, by merely sitting on the vibrating 
wood, you have become so sensitive to 
music that anything at all pleases you.” 

“No, mademoiselle,” said the lieuten- 
ant, “‘you do yourself an injustice. I 
never heard a voice like yours, that has 
the tremble of a zither in it, and is much 
softer than a zither.” 

Bell blushed deeply, but to conceal 
her embarrassment she said lightly to 
Tita, “And how am I to make my for- 
tune? Oh, I know—by coming in after 





public dinners to sing grace and follow 
the toasts with a glee. I am in white 
silk, with a blue ribbon round my neck, 
white gloves, bracelets and a sheet of 
music. There is an elderly lady in black 
velvet and white pearls, who smiles in a 
pleasant manner: she sings, and is much 
admired by the long rows of gentlemen 
—they have just dined, you know, and 
are very nice and amiable. Then there 
is the tenor, fair and smooth, with dia- 
mond rings, a lofty expression and a 
cool and critical eye, that shows: he is 
quite accustomed to all this. Then there 
is the stout, red-bearded man who sings 
last, and plays the piano for the four 
of us, and is very fierce in the way he 
thumps out his enthusiasm about the 
Queen, and the Navy, and the Army, 
and the Volunteers. What a’ happy 
way of living that must be! They will 
give us a fine dinner beforehand—in a 
room by ourselves, perhaps; and all we 
have to do is to return thanks for it in 
an emotional way, so that all the waiters 
shall stand round in a reverential man- 
ner. But when that is over, then we in- 
troduce a few songs, sprightly, coquettish 
songs, and the gentlemen are vastly 
amused ; and you think—” 

“Well, what do you think?” said I, 
seeing that Bell rather hesitated. 

“I think,” said Tita with a smile, 
“that you are very ungenerous, Bell, in 
remembering so much of what you saw 
the other night from the gallery of the 
Freemasons’ Tavern. Is it fair to recall, 
in open daylight, in the cool forenoon, 
the imbecile good-nature and exuberant 
loyalty of a lot of gentlemen who have 
just dined? I wonder how many of the 
husbands there told their wives what 
sums they signed away under the in- 
fluence of the wine ?” 

“T dare say,” says one of the party, 
“that the wives would be sorry to see 
so much money go in charity which 
might otherwise have been squandered 
in millinery and extravagances.” 

“Don't be ill-tempered, my dear,” 
says Queen Tita, graciously. ‘‘ Women 
are quite as charitable as men, and they 
don’t need a guinea dinner to make them 
think of other people. That is a sort of 
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charity that begins at home. Pray, how 
much did you put down ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“TI thought so. Go to a charity din- 
ner, enjoy yourself, and come away 
without giving a farthing! You would 
not find women doing that.” 

“Only because they have not the 
courage.” 

“They have plenty of courage in other 
directions—in getting married, for ex- 
ample, when they know what men are.” 

“ Knowing that, is it not a pity they 
choose to make martyrs of themselves ? 
Indeed, their anxiety to become martyrs 
is astonishing. But what if I say that in 
the next published list of subscriptions 
you will find my name down for about as 
much as your last millinery bill came to?” 

“T think that a good deal more likely, 
for I know the state of philanthropy into 
which men get at a public dinner — fa- 
thers of families who ought to remember 
their own responsibilities, and who are 
impatient enough if any extra bit of com- 
fort or kindness is wanted for their own 
kith and kin.” 

“Some such trifling matter as a tur 
cloak, for instance, that is bought out 
of a Brighton shop-window for sixty-five 
guineas, and is only worn twice or thrice, 
because some other woman has the 
neighbor of it.” 

“That is not true. You snow the 
weather changed.” 

“The weather! what weather? Were 
you at Brighton at the time ?” 

Titania did not reply for a consider- 
able time. Perhaps she was thinking 
of some crushing epigram, but at all 
events Bell endeavored to draw her away 
from the subject by pointing out an- 
other river, and asking whether this or 
the Glym at Woodstock was the stream 
associated with the “Oxfordshire Trag- 
edy”’ she had just been singing. We 
discovered, however, that this small 
stream was also the Glym, which here 
winds round and through the marshy 
country that Thomas Warton described.* 


* Within some whispering osier isle, 
Where Glym’s low banks neglected smile, 
And each trim meadow still retains 
The wintry torrent’s oozy stains ; 





Bell came to the conclusion that the 
banks by the river at this part were not 
sufficiently picturesque for the scene of 
the song, where the love-lorn heroine sits 
and weeps by a glassy stream, and com- 
plains that her lover is now wooing an- 
other maid. 

Meanwhile, my lady had given ex- 
pression to the rebellious thoughts pass- 
ing through her mind, by admonishing 
Castor and Pollux slightly, and these ac- 
cordingly were going forward at a rat- 
tling pace. We “took” Enstone. We 
dashed along the level highway that lies 
on the high ground between the Charl- 
ford Farms and Heythrop Park. We 
sent the dust flying behind us in clouds 
as we cut down to Chipping Norton ; and 
there, with a fine sweep, we sprung up 
the incline of the open square, clattered 
over the stones in front of the White Hart 
Inn, and pulled up with a noise that con- 
siderably astonished the quiet village. 

This large open space gives to Chip- 
ping Norton a light and agreeable ap- 
pearance, and on entering the big tall 
inn that looks down over the square, we 
found everything very cleanly, bright 
and comfortable. The very maid-ser- 
vant who served us with lunch was a 
model of maid-servants, and was a very 
handsome young woman besides, with 
shining light-blue eyes and yellow hair. 
The lieutenant at once entered into a 
polite conversation with her, and she in- 
formed him, in answer to his respectful 
inquiries, that she had just come from 
Folkestone. 

“From Folkestone! that is a sea- 
port, a busy place, a large town, is it 
not ?” 

“Yes, there was some business doing 
there,”’ said the maid, with an inflection 
of voice which rather cast discredit on 
Chipping Norton. 

“Don’t you find this place dull?” he 
asked. 

“Well, I can’t say the people seem 


Beneath a willow, long forsook, 
The fisher seeks his ’custom’d nook, 
And bursting through the crackling sedge, 
’ That crowns the current’s caverned edge, 
He startles from the bordering wood 
The bashful wild-duck’s early brood. 
Ode to the First of April. 
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to worry themselves much,” she replied 
with a slight curl of the lip. 

“That is very good for the health,” 
said the count gravely. ‘Now I do 
think you have a very nice and even 
temper, that does'‘not irritate you—” 

But here Queen Titania and her com- 
panion came into the room, and the con- 
versation ceased, for the lieutenant had 
at once to spring up and take charge of 
the books, maps and scarfs that Bell had 
brought in with her. And then, when 
we sat down to lunch, he was entirely 
engrossed in attending to her wants, in- 
somuch that he was barely civil to the 
more elderly lady who had from the first 
been his champion. As for Bell, what 
had become of her dislike to officers, her 
antipathy to the German race, her horror 
of Uhlans? That very morning I had 
heard on good authority that Bell had 
been asking in confidence whether Eng- 
land did not owe a great debt to Ger- 
many for the gift of Protestantism which 
that country had sent us. “And were 
not the Prussians mostly Protestant ?” 
asked Bell. What answer was returned 
I do not know, for Queen Titania is 
strong on the point that the word “ Prot- 
estant’’ is not scriptural. 

“But I have quite forgotten to tell 
you,” remarked the lieutenant, “that this 
morning, when I was walking about in 
Oxford, I came into the theatre. I saw 
some bills up. I went along a strange 
passage : I found an iron gate, and much 
lime and stone, and things like that. A 
man came: I asked him if I could see 
the theatre, and he took me into the 
place, which they are repairing now. 
Oh, it is a very dingy place—small, taw- 
dry, with ridiculous scenes, and the dec- 
orations of the galleries very amusing 
and dirty. Why, in an old city, with 
plenty of rich and intelligent people, you 
have such a pitiful little theatre: it is 
only fit for a country green and wander- 
ing actors. In a great university town 
you should have the theatre supported 
by the colleges and the bequests, and 
hire good actors, and play all the best 
dramas of your great writers. That 
would be good education—that would 
be a good compliment to pay to your 





great dramatists. But here, in a city 
where you have much learning, much 
money, much of your young men of 
good families being educated, you have 
only a dingy small show ; and I suppose 
it is farces they play, and wretched dra- 
mas, for the townspeople and the farm- 
ers. That is not much respect shown 
to your best authors by your learned in- 
stitutions.” 

“No wonder students find the mili- 
ners’ shops more attractive,” said Queen 
Titania with a smile. 

“But I think there is always much in- 
terest in an empty theatre,” continued 
the lieutenant. “I did go all over this 
poor little building, and saw how it im- 
itated the deceptions of fine theatres in a 
coarse manner. _I saw the rude scenes, 
the bad traps, the curious arrangements, 
which I do not think can differ much 
from the theatre which Shakespeare 
himself described, where a man was 
made to represent a city, if I am right.” 

“You are familiar with the arrange- 
ments of a theatre, I suppose ?” I say to 
the lieutenant. 

“Pray tell me if you saw anything 
else in Oxford this morning,” says Tita 
hastily. 

“I suppose you could produce a pan- 
tomime yourself ?”’ I observe to the young 
man. 

“Did you visit any more of the col- 
leges ?”” says Tita at the same moment. 

“Or get up a ballet?” 

“Or go down to the Isis again ?”” 

Von Rosen was rather bewildered, 
but at last he stammered out, ‘“‘ No, ma- 
dame, I did not go down to the river this 
morning. I walked from the theatre to 
the hotel, for I remained much too long 
in the theatre. Yes, I know something 
about the interior of theatres. I have 
been great friends with the managers 
and actors, and took great interest in it. 
I used to be much behind the stage— 
every night at some times; and that is 
very curious to a young man who likes 
to know more than other people, and 
thinks himself wise not to believe in de- 
lusions. I think it is Goethe who has 
made many of our young men like to 
know stage-managers and help to ar- 
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range pieces. But I find that they al- 
ways end by being very much in love 
with one of the young ladies, and then 
they get not to like the theatres, for they 
do not wish everybody to admire her 
and be allowed to look at her. This is 
very good for the theatre, however ; for 
they take many boxes, and ask their 
friends to accompany them, and that 
pays better than to let out the seats by 
the year to families. Some of the young 
men make light of this; others are more 
melancholy; but afterward they have 
much interest in some theatres merely 
for the sake of the old associations.” 

“Oh, Bell,’’ exclaimed Tita, turning 
anxiously to our companion, “did you 
see that your guitar was properly put 
away, or has it been left lying openly in 
the phaeton ?” 

“I did put it away, madame,” said 
the lieutenant. 

“Oh, thank you!” said Tita. “I am 
sure if some of those ostlers were to have 
their curiosity aroused, we should have 
no more music all the journey.” 

And thus, having got the lieutenant 
away from rambling reminiscences of 
theatres, the little woman took very good 
care he did not return to them; and so 
we finished luncheon without any catas- 
trophe having happened. Bell had been 
sitting very quietly during these revela- 
tions, scarcely lifting her eyes from the 
table, and maintaining an appearance 
of studied indifference. Why should she 
care about the mention of any actress or 
any dozen of actresses? My lady’s anx- 
iety was obviously unnecessary. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A MOONLIGHT NIGHT. 
Till the livelong daylight fail ; 
Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 


With stories told of many a feat, 
How faery Mab the junkets eat. 


CHIPPING Norton is supplied with all 
the comforts of: life. Before leaving for 
the more inhospitable regions in which 
we were to pass the night, we take a 
leisurely walk through the curious little 
town, that is loosely scattered over the 
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side of a steep hill. Here civilization 
has crowded all its results together, and 
Queen Tita is asked whether she could 
not forsake the busy haunts of men, and 
exchange that hovering between Leather- 
head and London which constitutes her 
existence for a plain life in this small 
country town. 

‘Chemists’ shops abound. There isa 
subscription reading-room. There are 
co-operative stores. A theatre invites you 
to amusement. You may have Lioya’s 
News, various sorts of sewing-machines, 
and the finest sherry from the wood—”’ 

“Along with a Wesleyan chapel,” she 
says, with a supercilious glance at the 
respectable if somewhat dull-looking lit- 
tle building that fronts the main street. 

There is no reply possible to this un- 
gracious sneer, for who can reason, as 
one of us hints to her, with a woman 
who would spend a fortune in incense, 
if only she had it, and who would rejoice 
to run riot in tall candles? 

Bell takes us away from Chipping 
Norton, the lieutenant sitting beside her 
to moderate the vehemence of her pace 
in the event of her getting into a diffi- 
culty. First, the road dips down by a 
precipitous street, then it crosses a hol- 
low in which there are some buildings 
of a manufactory, a tiny river and a 
strip of common or meadow, and then 
it ascends to the high country beyond 
by a steep hill. On the summit of this 
hill we give the horses a rest for a few 
seconds, and turn to look at the small 
town that lies underneath us in the val- 
ley. There is a faint haze of blue smoke 
rising from the slates and tiles. The 
deadened tolling of a bell marks the con- 
clusion of another day’s labor, for already 
the afternoon is wearing on apace; and 
so we turn westward again, and set out 
upon the lofty highway that winds on- 
ward toward the setting sun. Small 
hamlets fringe the road at considerable 
intervals, while elsewhere our route lies 
between stretches of heath and long 
fields. And still the highway ascends, 
until we reach the verge of a great slope ; 
and, behold! there lies before us a great 
landscape, half in gloom, half in the 
dusky yellow light of the evening. And 
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over there, partly shutting out the dark 
lines of hills in the west, a great veil of 
rain stretches from the sky to the earth, 
and through it the sun is shining as 
through ground glass. But so far away 
is this pale sheet of yellow mist that we 
seem to be above it, and over the level 
and dark landscape on which it de- 
scends; and, indeed, where this veil 
ends the sunlight sends forth long shafts 
of radiance that light up level tracts of 
the distant and wooded country. What 
fate is to befall us when we get down 
into this plain and go forward in search 
of the unknown hostelry at which we 
are to pass the night ? 

“T hope the rain will not spread,” says 
Bell, who had been telling us of all the 
wonders we should find at Bourton-on- 
the-Hill; “‘but even if it does rain to- 
night, we shall be as well off on a hill as 
in a swamp.” 

“But at Moreton-in-the-Marsh,” says 
Tita, ‘there is sure to be a comfortable 
inn, for it is a big place; whereas Bour- 
ton-on-the-Hill appears to be only a 
small village, and we may find there 
only a public-house.” 

“But suppose it should clear?” says 
Bell. ‘The moon will be larger to-night, 
and then we can look down on all this 
level country from the top of the hill. 
We have not had a night-walk for a 
long time, and it will be so much more 
pleasant than being down in the mists 
of a marsh.” 

“And you are prepared to sleep on a 
couple of chairs in the smoking-room of 
a public-house ?”’ I ask of Miss Bell. 

“I dare say we shall get accommo- 
dation of some kind,”’ she replies very 
meekly. 

“Oh, I am quite sure mademoiselle is 
right, there is so much more adventure 
in going to this small place on the top 
of a hill,’ cried the lieutenant. 

Of course mademoiselle was right: 
mademoiselle was always right now. 
And when that was understood, Queen 
Titania never even attempted to offer an 
objection, so that in all affairs pertaining 
to our trip the rude force of numbers 
triumphed over the protests of an op- 
pressed and long-suffering minority. 
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But only change the relative positions, 
and then what a difference there was! 
When the lieutenant hinted in the re- 
motest way that Bell might do so and so 
with the horses, she was all attention. 
For the first time in her career she allow- 
ed the interests of justice to moderate 
her partiality for Pollux. That animal, 
otherwise the best of horses, was a trifle 
older than his companion, and had profit- 
ed by his years so far as to learn a little 
cunning. He had got into a trick ac- 
cordingly of allowing Castor—the latter 
being younger and a good deal “freer” 
—to take more than his share of the 
work. Pollux had acquired the art of 
looking as if he were perpetually strain- 
ing at the collar, while all the time he 
was letting his neighbor exercise to the 
full that willingness which was his chief 
merit. Now, Bell had never interfered 
to alter this unequal division of labor. 
Queen Tita knew well how to make the 
older horse do his fair share, but Bell 
encouraged him in his idleness, and per- 
mitted his companion to work out of all 
reason. Now, however, when the lieu- 
tenant pointed out the different action 
of the horses, and said she should mod- 
erate the efforts of the one, while waking 
up the other to a sense of his duties, she 
was quite obedient. When the whip was 
used at all—which was seldom enough, 
for both horses were sufficiently free—it 
was Pollux that felt the silk. The lieu- 
tenant fancied he was giving Bell les- 
sons in driving, whereas he was merely 
teaching her submissiveness. 

That golden sheet of rain had disap- 
peared in the west, and the yellow light 
had sunk farther and farther down be- 
hind far bands of dark cloud. A gray 
dusk was falling over the green land- 
scape, and the birds were growing mute 
in the woods and the hedges. In the 
pervading silence we heard only the 
patter of the horses’ feet and the light 
rolling of the phaeton, as we sped on- 
ward down the long slopes and along 
the plain. We passed Four-shire Stone, 
the adjacent shires being Worcester, 
Warwick, Gloucester and Oxford; and 
then, getting on by a piece of common, 
we rattled into a long and straggling 
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village, with one or two large and open 
thoroughfares. 

Moreton-in-the-Marsh was asleep, and 
we left it asleep. There were still a few 
men lounging about the corner public- 
house, but the women and children had 
all retired into the cottages from the chill 
night air. In some of the windows the 
light of a candle was visible. The dark 
elms behind the houses were growing 
darker. 

Between Moreton and Bourton you 
plunge still deeper into this great and 
damp valley, and the way lies through 
a rich vegetation which seems to have 
thriven well in this low situation. The 
hedges along the roadside are magnif- 
icent; the elms behind them constitute a 
magnificent avenue extending for nearly 
a couple of miles; all around are dense 
woods. As we drove rapidly through 
this country, it almost seemed as though 
we could see the white mists around us, 
although the presence of the vapor was 
only known to us by the chilling touch 
of the air. On this July night we grew 
cold. Tita hoped there would be a fire 
at the hostelry on the top of the moun- 
tain, and she besought Bell to muffle up 
her throat, so that we should not be de- 
prived of our ballads by the way. 

At last we beheld the hill before us. 

“It is not very like the Niessen,” says 
Tita. 

“But I have no doubt there is a very 
good inn at the top,” remarks the lieu- 
tenant, “for after this hill the people 
would naturally stop to rest their horses.” 

“And we shall get up to see the sun 
rise, as we did on the Niessen?’ asks 
Bell with a fine innocence, for she knows 
the opinions of some of ts on the subject 
of early rising. “Do you remember the 
fat little woman who had walked up all 
by herself, and who came out by herself 
in the morning, and appealed to us all 
to tell her the names of the mountains, 
that she might write them down ?” 

“And how oddly she turned up again 
at nearly every railway-station we stop- 
ped at, with all her luggage around her!” 
says Tita. 

“TI believe,” says Bell, “she is still sail- 
ing all through Europe on a shoal of 
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bandboxes and portmanteaus. I wish I 
could draw the fat little woman balan- 
cing herself in that circle of luggage, you 
know, and floating about comfortably 
and placidly like a bottle bobbing about 
in the sea. She may have drifted up to 
St. Petersburg by this time.” 

“T think we have,” says the lieutenant, 
who is leading the horses up the steep 
hill, and who rubs his chilled hands from 
time to time. 

We reach the centre of the straggling 
line of houses which must be Bourton, 
and behold! there is no inn. In the 
dusk we can descry the tower of a small 
church, and here the cottages thicken 
into the position which ought to be dom- 
inated by an inn, but there is no sign of 
any such thing. Have we climbed this 
precipitous steep, and have Castor and 
Pollux laboriously dragged our phaeton 
and luggage up, all for nothing? The 
count asks a startled villager, who points 
to a wayside house standing at the high- 
er extremity of the row. Where is the 
familiar signboard, or the glowing bar, 
or the entrance to the stables? Von 
Rosen surrenders his charge of the 
horses and walks into the plain-looking 
house. Itisaninn. We begin to per- 
ceive in the dusk that a small board 
over the doorway bears the name of 
“SETH DyDeE.” We find, however, in- 
stead of a landlord, a landlady—a will- 
ing, anxious and energetic woman, who 
forthwith sets to work to take our party 
into this odd little place. For dinner 
or supper, just as we choose to call it, 
she will give us ham and eggs, with 
either tea or beer. She will get two bed- 
rooms for us, and perhaps the single 
gentleman will accept a shake-down in 
the parlor. In that room a fire is lit in 
a trice, a lamp is brought in, and pres- 
ently the cheerful blaze in the huge fire- 
place illuminates the curious old-fash- 
ioned chamber, with its carpets and red 
table-cloth and gloomy furniture. A 
large tray appears—an ornamental tea- 
pot is produced. Sounds are heard of 
attendants whipping through the place, 
so anxious and so dexterous is this good 
woman. And Queen Tita, who is mer- 
ciless in one respect, examines the cups, 
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saucers, forks and knives, and deigns to 
express her sense of the creditable clean- 
liness and order of the solitary inn. 

Meanwhile, the horses. 

“Oh,” says the lieutenant, coming in 
out of the dark, “I have found a famous 
fellow—the first man I have seen in Eng- 
land who does his work well with groom- 
ing ahorse. He is an excellent fellow— 
I have seen nothing like it. The horses 
are well off this night, I can assure you: 
you will see how good they look to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“It is strange so good an ostler should 
be found here,”’ said my lady. 

‘But he is not an ostler,”’ said the lieu- 
tenant, rubbing his hands at the fire: 
“he is a groom to some gentleman near. 
The ostler is away. He does his work 
as a favor, and he does it so that I think 
the gentleman must keep some racing 
horses.” 

“How do you manage to find out all 
these things about the people you meet?” 
asked Titania with a gracious smile. 

“Find out!" replied the tall young 
man, with his blue eyes staring. ‘I do 
not think I find out any more than others. 
It is people talk to you. And it is better 
to know a little of a man you give your 
horses to; and there is some time to talk 
when you are seeing after the horses; 
and so that is perhaps why they tell me.” 

“But you have not to see about horses 
when you are in a bookseller’s shop at 
nine in the morning, and the young lady 
there tells you about the milliners’ shops 
and the students,” says my lady. 

“Oh, she was a very nice girl,”’ re- 
marks the lieutenant, as if that were 
sufficient explanation. 

“But you talk to every one, whether 
they are young ladies or innkeepers or 
grooms: is it to perfect your pronuncia- 
tion of English ?” 

“Yes, that is it,” said the young man, 
probably glad to arrive at any solution 
of the problem. 

“Then: you ought not to speak to 
ostlers.”’ 

“But there is no ostler who talks so 
very bad as I do: I know it is very, very 
bad—” 


“Iam sure you are mistaken,” says | 
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Bell quite warmly, but looking down: “I 
think you speak very good English; and 
it is a most difficult language to pro- 
nounce, and I am sure there are few 
Germans who can speak it as freely as 
you can.” 

“All that is a very good compliment, 
mademoiselle,” he said, with a laugh 
that caused Bell to look rather embar- 
rassed. “Iam very glad if I could think 
that, but it is impossible. And as for 
freedom of speaking—oh yes, you can 
speak freely, comfortably, if you are 
going about the country and meeting 
strangers, and talking to any one, and 
not caring whether you mistake or not; 
but it is different when you are in a room 
with very polite English ladies who are 
strangers to you, and you are introduced, 
and you do not know how to say those 
little sentences that are proper to the 
time. That is very difficult, very annoy- 
ing. But it is very surprising the num- 
ber of your English ladies who have 
learned German at school, while the 
French ladies, they know nothing of that 
or of anything that is outside Paris. I 
do think them the most useless of wo- 
men—very nice to look at, and very 
charming in their ways perhaps, but not 
sensible, honest, frank, like the English 
women, and not familiar with the serious- 
ness of the world, and not ready to see 
the troubles of other people. But your 
English woman, who is very frank to be 
amused, and can enjoy herself when 
there is a time for that—who is generous 
in time of trouble, and is not afraid, and 
can be firm and active, and yet very 
gentle, and who does not think always 
of herself, but is ready to help other 
people, and can look after a house and 
manage affairs,—that is a better kind of 
woman, I think, more to be trusted, more 
of acompanion. Oh, there is no com- 
parison !”’ 

All this time the lieutenant was busy 
stirring up the fire and placing huge 
lumps of coal on the top, and he had 
obviously forgotten that he was saying 
these things to two English women. 
Queen Titania seemed rather amused, 
and kept looking at Bell: Bell said 
nothing, but pretended to be arranging 
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the things on the table. When the lieu- 
tenant came back from the fire, he had 
apparently forgotten his complimentary 
speech, and was regarding with some 
curiosity the mighty dish of ham and 
eggs that had come in for our supper. 

That was a very comfortable and en- 
joyable repast. When the chill of driv- 
ing through the fogs of the plain had 
worn off, we found that it was not so 
very cold up here on the hill. A very 
liberal and honest appetite seemed to 
prevail, and there was a tolerable attack 
made on the ample display of ham and 
eggs. As for the beer that our lieuten- 
ant drank, it is not fair to tell stories. 
He said it was good beer, to begin with. 
Then he thought it was excellent beer. 
At length he said he had not tasted 
better since he left London. 

Women become accustomed to many 
things during the course of a rambling 
journey like this. You should have 
seen how naturally Queen Tita brought 
forth the bezique-cards directly after din- 
ner, and how unthinkingly Bell fetched 
some matches from the mantelpiece and 
placed them on the table. My lady had 


wholly forgotten her ancient horror of 
cigar-smoke: in any case, as she point- 
ed out, it was other people’s houses we 


were poisoning with the odor. As for 
Bell, she openly declared that she en- 
joyed the scent of cigars, and that in 
the open air, on a summer evening, it 
was as pleasant to her as the perfume 
of the wild roses or the campions. 
However, there was no bezique. We 
fell to-talking. It became a question as 
to which could find the freshest phrases 
and the strongest adjectives to describe 
his or her belief that this was the only 
enjoyable fashion of traveling. The 
abuse that was poured upon trains, 
stations, railway porters, and the hurry 
of cabs in the morning was excessive. 
Time-tables of all sorts were spoken of 
with an animosity which was wonderful 
to observe when it came along with the 
soft and pleasant undertones of our Bon- 
ny Bell's voice. Tita said she should 
never go abroad any more. The lieu- 
tenant vowed that England was the 
most delightful country in the world to 
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drive through. The present writer re- 
marked that the count had much to see 
yet; whereupon the foolish young man 
declared he could seek for no pleasanter 
days than those he had just spent, and 
wished, with some unnecessary empha- 
sis, that they might go on for ever. | At 
this moment Bell rose and went to the 
window. 

Then we heard an exclamation. Look- 
ing round, we found the shutters open, 
and lo! through the window we could 
see a white glare of moonlight falling 
into the empty thoroughfare, and strik- 
ing on the wall on the other side of the 
way. 

“It cannot be very cold outside," re- 
marks the young lady. 

“Bell!” cries Queen Tita, “you don’t 
mean to go out at this time of night ?”” 

““Why not, madame ?”’ says the lieu- 
tenant. “Was it not agreed upon be- 
fore we came up the hill? And when 
could you get a more beautiful night? 
I am sure it will be more beautiful than 
the sunrise from the top of the Niessen.” 

“Oh, if you think so,”’ says my lady, 
with a gentle courtesy, “by all means 
let us go out for a little walk.” 

That is the way affairs began to be 
ordered. about to suit the fancies of those 
young nincompoops. What little ves- 
tige of authority remained with the eld- 
est of the group was exerted to secure a 
provision of shawls and rugs. Bell was 
not loth. She had a very pretty gray 
shawl. She had also a smart little gray 
hat which suited it; and as the hat was 
trimmed with blue, the gray shawl could 
not have a prettier decoration than the 
blue ribbon of the guitar. Who pro- 
posed it I cannot say, but*Bell had her 
guitar with her when we went out into 
the bright wonder of the moonlight. 

Bourton-on-the-Hill was now a mass 
of glittering silver and sharp, black shad- 
ows. Below us we could see the dark 
towers of the church, gleaming gray on 
the one side; then a mass of houses in 
deep shadow, with a radiance shining 
from their tiles and slates ; then the gray 
road down the hill, and on the side of it 
this wall, with its flints sparkling. But 
when we got quite to the summit, and 
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clambered on toa small piece of com- 
mon where were some felled trees, what 
words can describe the extraordinary 
view that lay around us? The village 
and its small church seemed to be now 
, halfway down the hill, whereas the great 
plain of the landscape seemed to have 
risen high up on the eastern horizon, 
where the almost invisible stars met the 
dark woods of Oxfordshire. Over this 
imposing breadth of wood and valley 
and meadow, with its dark lines of trees, 
its glimmerings of farmhouses and wind- 
ing streams, the flood of moonlight lay 
so softly that the world itself seemed 
to have grown clear from underneath. 
There were none of the wild glares of 
white surfaces and the ebony blackness 
of shadows which threw everything 
around us into sharp outline, but a far- 
reaching and mellow glamour that show- 
ed us the mists lying along the river- 
tracks, and only revealed to us the soft- 
ened outlines and configurations of the 
land. If there had been a ruddy light in 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh, we should have 
seen it; but the distant village seemed 
dead, and it, as well as all the great tract 
of wooded country around it, was whiten- 
ed over by this softened and silent and 
almost sepulchral radiance that lay some- 
how between the dark blue vault over- 
head and the vast plain beneath. It was 
but a young moon, but the exceeding 
rarity of the air lent strength to its radi- 
ance. 

“Does not moonlight give you the im- 
pression that you can hear far?’ said 
Bell in a rather low voice, as if the 
silence and the stars had overawed her. 
“It is like frost. You fancy you could 
hear bells ringing a hundred miles across 
the clear air.” 

“Mademoiselle, you will let us hear 
your singing in this stillness?” said the 
lieutenant. - 

“No, I cannot sing now,” she said, 
and the very gentleness of her voice for- 
bade him to ask again. 

We passed along the road. The night 
air was sweet with the odor of flowers. 
Out in the west, where the moonlight 
was less strong, the stars were faintly 


twinkling. Not a breath of wind stirred, 
Vor. 1X.—29 
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and yet it seemed to us that if any sound 
had been uttered all over the world, it 
must have been carried to us on this 
height. We were as gods up here in the 
cold sky and the moonlight, and far over 
the earth sleep had sealed the lips and 
the eyes of those poor creatures who had 
forgotten their sorrows for atime. Should 
we send them dreams to sweeten their 
lives by some glimpses of a world dif: 
ferent from their own, and cause them to 
awaken in the morning with some rem- 
iniscence of the trance in their softened 
memories? Or would it not be better to 
drown them in the fast and hard sleep 
of fatigue, so that the dawn might bring 
them a firmer heart and no vanity of 
wishes? Gods as we were, we had no 
care for ourselves. It was enough to be. 
Could not the night last for ever, and 
keep us up here near the stars, and give 
us content and an absolute want of anx- 
iety for the morrow? For Queen Titania 
seemed to wander on as if she were in 
an enchanted garden, followed by a black 
shadow on the gleaming white road ; and 
her face, with all its gentleness and deli- 
cacy, seemed to have gained something 
of a pale and wistful tenderness as the 
white light shone down over the dark 
woods and crossed our path. As for 
Bell— But who can describe the grace 
of the figure that walked before us, the 
light touching the gray shawl and the 
fine masses of brown hair that hung all 
around the shapely neck and the flat, 
small shoulders? We four were in Eng- 
land, sure enough, but it seemed to us 
then that we were very much alone, and 
about as near to the starry world as to 
the definite landscape lying far away on 
the plain. 

We turned, however, when it was found 
that the road did not lead to any view of 
the western country. It seemed to run 
along a high level, cutting through be- 
tween sand-pits, farms and woods; and 
so we made our way back to the bit of 
common overlooking Bourton, and there 
we had a few minutes’ rest before getting 
into the small inn, whose windows were 
gleaming red into the white moonlight. 

“Now you must sing to us something, 
mademoiselle,” said the lieutenant ; ‘and 
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here is a fine big tree cut down, that we 
can all siton; and you shall appear as 
Apollo in disguise, charming the natives 
of this landscape with your song.” 

“But I do not know anything that 
Apollo sang,” said Bell, sitting down 
nevertheless, and taking the guitar from 
her companion. 

“That is no matter. You must think 
yourself some one else: why not Zerlina, 
in this strange place, and you see Fra 
Diavolo sitting alone on the rock, and you 
sing of him? This is a very good place 
for highwaymen. I have no doubt they 
have sat here and watched the gentle- 
man’s carriage come up the road be- 
neath; and then, hey! with a rush and 
a flourish of pistols and a seizing of the 
horses, and madame shrieks in the car- 
riage, and her husband, trembling but 
talking very brave, gives up his money, 
and drives on with much swearing, but 
very contented to have no hurt.” 

“You are very familiar with the ways 
of highway robbers,” said Bell with a 
smile. 

“*Mademoiselle, I am an Uhlan,” he 
replied gravely. 

Two at least of the party startled the 
midnight air with their laughter over 
this unintentional rebuke, but Bell, con- 
scious of past backslidings, seemed rath- 
er discomfited, and hastened to say that 
she would, if he pleased, sing the song 
in which Zerlina describes the bandit. 

She sang it, too, very charmingly in 
that strange silence. Knowing that we 
could not well see her face, she lent her- 
self to the character, and we could hear 
the terror of Zerlina thrilling through her 
experiences of the dreaded Diavolo. 
“Diavolo! Diavolo!’ the dark woods 
around us seemed to say; “Diavolo! 
Diavolo!’’ throbbed the bass strings of 
the guitar, and the girl’s voice trembled 
in its low tones as she pronounced the 
name. If any lonely stranger had been 
passing along the highway at this hour, 
what would he have thought of this 
strange thing—a beautiful girl seated 
overhead, amid the stars apparently, 
with the moonlight striking on her ex- 
quisite face and her masses of hair, while 
she sang in a low and impassioned voice 





and struck chords from some strange in- 
strument? Would she not appear as 
some wild vision of the Lorelei? Or, 
considering that companions were vis- 
ible, and some talking and jesting oc- 
casionally heard, might not this be a 
company of strolling play-actors, such as 
all honest persons were aforetime con- 
jured to discountenance and suppress ?* 

You know that when Zerlina has sung 
the first verses of her dramatic song, 
Diavolo, disguised as a marquis, sud- 
denly rises and sings the concluding 
verse himself. Bell accordingly handed 
the guitar to Count von Rosen with a 
pretty smile. But would a young man, 
on such a night, sing a ballad about a 
mere bandit? No! The lieutenant was 
not averse to act the character of Diav- 
olo, so far as his minstrelsy went, but 
he adopted one of his gentler moods. 
Lightly running his fingers over the 
strings, he began to sing of Agnese la 
Zitella; and how had he learned to 
soften his voice so? The pretty Agnes 
was told that she was as sweet as the 
spring, and then she is made to call 
forth her lover because the night is so 
fair—so much fairer than the day —and 
so silent. ‘Tis a pleasant barcarole, and 
conveys a message as well as another. 
But lest he should be thought too bold, 
probably, our Uhlan rose abruptly when 
he had finished the song, and said light- 
ly, with a laugh, “There! was not that 
touching enough for Diavolo? He was 
a very accomplished person, to have all 
the rough delights of a brigand, and 
then go about dressed as a marquis and 
amuse himself with adventures. I think 
they treated him badly in the end, if I 
do remember right.”’ 

Bell did not answer. She had got 
back the guitar. Apparently she was 
looking far down over the moonlit plain, 
her eyes grown distant and thoughtful, 

* ‘© All persons concerned are hereby desired to 
take notice of and suppress all mountebanks, rope- 
dancers, hallad-singers, etc., that have not a license 
from the Master of his Majesty’s Revels (which for 
the present year are all printed with black letters, 
and the king’s arms in red); . . . and all those that 
have licenses with red and black letters are to come 
to the office to change them for licenses as they 
are now altered. April 17, 1684." — Zhe Antiguary, 
No. 1. 
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and as her fingers wandered over the 
strings, we heard, almost as in a dream, 
the various careless notes shape them- 
selves into a melody—a wild, sad mel- 
ody, that seemed to breathe the tender- 
ness and the melancholy of this still 
night. “Silent, O Moyle, be the sound 
of thy waters:’’ perhaps that was the 
air, or perhaps it was the heart-break- 
ing “ Coulin '’"—one could scarcely say ; 
but when at last we heard no more of 
it, Tita rose and said we must go in- 
doors. “There was something quite re- 
gretful in her tone. It seemed as if she 
were bidding good-bye to a scene not 
soon to be met with again. 

The lieutenant gave his hand to Bell, 
and assisted her down the steep bank 
into the road, and we passed on until 
the window of the inn was found glim- 
mering red through the moonlight. We 
cast a passing glance around. Bourton 
lay beneath us, asleep. The great land- 
scape beyond remained dark and silent 
under the luminous whiteness of the air. 
The silence seemed too sacred to be 
broken. 

“Good-night,”” said Tita to the lieu- 
tenant. “I hope you ltave spent at least 
one pleasant evening with us on this 
journey.” 

“I have spent many, madame,” he 
said earnestly, ‘‘and many very pleasant 
mornings and days, and I hope we shall 
have a great many more. I do think 
we four ought to turn vagrants—gypsies, 
you call them—and go away altogether, 
and never go back any more to a large 
town.” 

“What do you say, Bell ?’”’ asked Tita, 
with a kindly if half-mischievous look. 

“I suppose we get to Worcester to- 
morrow,” said Bell, with not much ap- 
pearance of joy in her face; and then 
she bade good-night to us all, and de- 
parted with my lady. 

“ There it is!’ said the lieutenant, with 
an impatient flinging down of his cap on 
the table. “That is what interferes with 
all our pleasure. You go away on the 
most delightful excursion in the world— 
you have the most beautiful scenes and 
pleasant companions and freedom—ev- 
erything you can wish; and then the 
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young lady who ought to be more happy 
than any one—who is at the time of life 
to have no care but to enjoy her pretti- 
ness and her good temper, and all that 
—who is the pleasant ornament of the 
excursion, and is a great delight to all 
of us,—then she is vexed and frightened 
because that this—this—this contempt- 
ible fellow threatens to meet her in one 
of those big towns. Sacker-rrrrr-ment ! 
I do hope he will come and have it over ; 
but if he is annoying, if he vexes her 
any more—" 4 
Thus do we poor mortals fret and vex 
ourselves in the midst of happiest cir- 
cumstances. But at last there comes a 
time for sleep. And soon this solitary 
inn on the hill was as quiet and peaceful 
as the great world outside, where the 
moonlight seemed to have hushed the 
very winds to rest, and where the far 
woods and the streams and the low 
hills along the edge of the land lay still 
and dark under the cold majesty of the 
stars. . 


[Note by Queen Titania, written at 
Worcester on the evening of the follow- 
ing day.|—‘Any comment of mine on 
the foregoing is at the moment unneces- 
sary: we have other matters to engage 
our attention. Arthur has come. Ican 
find no words to express the deep and 
serious annoyance which this escapade 
is likely to cause. All our plans may 
be upset, for he can scarcely explain his 
present wild proceedings without pro- 
voking some sort of final agreement 
with Bell. And suppose she should 
consent to be engaged to him, how are 
we to continue our journey? Of course 
he will not allow her: if he had not dis- 
liked it, he would not be here now. 
Certainly, I ¢4¢né Bell has acted impru- 
dently, for I told her that if she did not 
answer his letter, he would be sure to 
imagine all manner of things, and. come 
and see her. The consequence is, that 
she is, I fear, in a great dilemma, for I 
do not see how she can avoid either re- 
fusing him altogether or consenting to 
everything that he asks. And as we 
can't continue our journey till Monday, 
he will have a whole day to persecute 
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her into giving him an answer of some | most provoking. If we could only get 
kind; and then she is so foolishly good- | this one day over, and him back to 
hearted that i1 ne is only pathetic enough | London! es 
she will say “Yes” to everything. It is [10 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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WRECK of all chivalries! whither 
Has vanished thy glory? O France! 
Shall the last of thy fleurs-de-dis wither 
Which the Uhlan has spared? Shall 42s lance 
Be dropped with a gesture of pity, 
Shall the bombshell in harmlessness burst, 
And the shot that has furrowed the city 
(Forbearing to compass the worst) 
Unscathed leave the best of your foemen, 
Yet ye in your cowardice fell, 
Scared rulers, shoot down the one Roman 
Among them—Rossel? 


“A Communist?" Ay, and his crime was 
Too fervid a faith in his cause— 
Too noble a trust that the time was 
The chosen of Fate, and a pause 
Might rivet for ages the fetter 
That Freedom, made wild through despair, 
Had rent in her frenziedness. “ Better 
Die ¢hen in their fury, and ‘shere, 
Than yet by new masters be goaded!” 
Success has its bays for a Tell, 
And Failure its chains: they have loaded 
The “felon”—Rossel ! 


Ah, short-sighted zealots of Order! 
Has mastery stricken you blind? 
Was death the sole, pitiless warder 
Whose cell had no postern behind ? 
The spirit whose ardor had fired 
A cause that was desperate—yea, 
A Breton as brave as a Bayard— 
Could never have stooped to betray! 
But Time shall avenge him: each lowland, 
Hill, plain, with his story shall swell, 
As they say: Zhe Gironde had its Roland— 
The Commune—Rossel / 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
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I—MR. JAMES L. CLAGHORN’S GALLERY. 


O Mr. Claghorn’s gallery I recently 

introduced, by courtesy, a Parisian 
exiled by the war. Cultivated, lettered, 
a friend of two or three obscure poets 
inhabiting the Luxembourg quarter, quite 
a pedant in the history of tapestry and 
faience, my friend was not at home in 
America. In the time that was he had 
possessed a number of pictures, includ- 
ing what he declared to be a genuine 
Clouet: he had some porcelain, and a 
few exquisite old bindings which he 
never opened. These had been buried, 
spoiled, exhumed and sold at a ruin. 
In this country, where he was languish- 
ing and almost moulting with home- 
sickness, he badly needed consolation. 
He was courtesy itself, and easily en- 
tertained to all appearance, but when I 
have seen him close his eyes before a 
large chromo-lithograph in a parlor, I 
have known that it meant agony. 

Such was the person —fifty years of 
age, bent, velvet-capped, and clean- 
shaved to a point an inch or two above 
the tops of the ears—who examined with 
me the pictures belonging to the presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Academy. 
The finished charity of his manner on 
entering boded ill, and made me fear 
that he would praise everything. The 
gallery comprises over a hundred and 
fifty oil-paintings and an extraordinary 
number of prints, and for my friend to 
assent to all these, without the least 
perspective in his judgment, would have 
been annoying to me, and to him, per- 
haps, fatal. Luckily, this danger was 
averted by the peculiar nature of the 
selections. 

Hung as a “centre,” in a conspicuous 
part of the Claghorn collection, is a life- 
sized painting of a lady at her toilet. It 
is a Hyacinthe Rigaud, in capital pres- 
ervation. The elegant though hardly 
beautiful woman is represented, not at 
the insipid moment when the yoke of 
her body-linen is fastened around her 





throat, but some seconds anterior to that 
obscuration. My companion, who had 
desired but never possessed: a portrait 
by Rigaud, was interested: the lady, as 
if she had indeed been Montespan at a 
lever, made him at home at once. He 
did not quite like the specimen, and this 
was all the better: it led to a warm dis- 
cussion, in which the portraiture of the 
age of Louis XIV. was explained to the 
foundation and lauded to the zenith. 
“A little too much flutter, perhaps—a 
trifle of artifice and pretentiousness—but 
what manner! what manner!”’ A pinch 
of snuff naturally gave bouquet to this 
eulogy. Now the fact is, Rigaud is the 
best possible exemplar of that peculiar 
explosive style of portrait which Hogarth 
has so exquisitely caught and caricatured 
in the painting of the marquis represent- 
ed as hanging on the wall in the ‘“ Mar- 
riage a la Mode:” it is the one where a 
military fop blandly dances on to victory 
with a cannon, a cloak, a scarf, a battle 
and a cornet. Zhat is the essence of 
Rigaud, as his portraits in the Louvre, 
even with the more temperate Bossuet 
and Louis XIV. among them, will testify. 
Mr. Claghorn’s example, with its firmly 
and purely moulded white flesh and its 
plain but lively face, is only too good 
for its painter; and there is around it 
none of that turkey-cock expansion of 
plumage—lace, fur, metal and puffed 
and crackling silk—in which the soul of 
the Grand Age delighted. The agree- 
able thing about the picture was, how- 
ever, that my exile had caught fone from 
it: he no longer glared with politeness 
or fibbed with heroism, but he stood be- 
fore the pigments completely melted, 
enthralled with that genuine talismanic 
recognition of bric-a-brac which is a 
touchstone of the Frenchman's soul— 
diligently comparing traits with those of 
antiques in his recollection, and review- 
ing in his mind a delicious parade of 
Philippe de Champagnes, of Poussins, 
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and of Greuzes painted with cold-cream. 
The pathway was now easy through the 
whole gallery, which contains a number 
of pictures of the French school. Some 
are of an age completely past, some of 
that now passing, while a large quantity 
are the works of men just niade famous 
—the decorated idols of the assemblies 
held during the Second Empire—and 
‘works which a modern Parisian will 
have noticed and praised and priced 
during the late annual exhibitions at the 
Palace of Industry in the Elysian Fields. 
The privilege of going through such a 
collection with one quite conversant with 
the career of French art, its cliques and 
cabals, its romanticism and its classi- 
cism, was a great one. I only hope that 
opinions and dogmas to which I was an 
interested listener, but no pledged bonds- 
man, may not have unduly modified my 
estimate of the works under review. 

One picture there, of high interest his- 
torically, not even a learned connoisseur 
could set a name to with certainty. It 
is ‘The Proclamation of the Republic 
of ’48,”’ and is painted in that finished, 
colorless manner under which a multi- 
tude of the followers of David succeed- 
ed in drowning out all their individual- 
ity. The scene takes place in the Palace 
Bourbon, in front of the Deputies’ tribune 
and of the large allegorical picture which 
Napoleon III. veiled with green damask. 
Ledru Rollin, Lamartine and several 
other celebrities are facing the puzzled 
representatives, while the brave duchess 
of Orleans vainly presents the heirs of 
the dynasty to the assemblage. The 
painting is of moderate size, and is 
crowded with portrait figures, which are 
depicted “/t-handed, for the conveni- 
ence of the intended engraving. 

A couple by Louis Devedeux, one of 
the pupils of Delaroche, already belong 
to a past epoch, though the painter was 
still exposing new pictures in 1869. They 
are Oriental scenes—a‘‘Slave Merchant” 
and a “Siesta ’—as far as possible from 
the rigid photographic Orientalism of 
Géréme or Boulanger. They are unctu- 
ous little debauches of color, morsels that, 
with all that is peachy and luscious in 
quality, are related rather to the loose- 
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drawn voluptuousness which Delacroix 
had a feeling for and succeeded in, than 
to those which our contemporary Diaz 
fondles and overlies and kills in his 
dreams. 

And so, by dates and historic ap- 
proaches, we emerge upon the broad 
stage where the great French school of 
the present deploys. It is a school that 
will surely be respectable and of interest 
as long as its works are preserved—a 
school which, though it cannot pretend 
to the inspiration of the great simple 
ages of art-belief, does all that care and 
scholarship may do to supply the lack 
of that inspiration, no longer possible in 
ages of iconoclasm and inquiry. How 
long will this school be the great exem- 
plar? Foranage longer? Foratwelve- 
month? There are plenty of prophets 
who say that it is within the year past a 
shattered school—that the conditions 
under which it prospered were broken 
by the Prussian war. This is hardly 
credible ; but if it be true, galleries like 
the present, which have been with eager 
appetite assimilating the choice of what 
France has produced within the decade, 
will soon have a quite inimitable pre- 
ciousness. 

There are here, as a matter of course, 
representations of a certain circle or gal- 
axy of eminent painters whom every 
collector seeks, and without any one of 
whom a gallery would be a creed with 
an article omitted. Mr. Claghorn’s Rosa 
Bonheur is one of the smallest and one of 
the best on the continent. This talented 
lady, far inferior to Henriette Brown 
as a genius, and in her own special 
line of cattle-painting immeasurably 
below her own brother Auguste, enjoys 
in England and America (and in these 
countries alone) a reputation much in 
advance of her positive merit, though 
not at all below that which every advo- 
cate of fair play for feminine combatants 
in the liberal arts must rejoice in. In 
Mr. Claghorn’s specimen her color is 
less crude, her textures are less wiry, her 
sky is less coagulated, than her wont: it is 
a group of sheep under lowering clouds, 
and in drawing, harmony, modeling and 
atmosphere shows felicities she has very 
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seldom attained. By Bouguereau there 
is one of his Arcadian scenes, very 
classic, very faultless, but he sings a 
trifle flat. By Hugues Merle—who is by 
no means a better man than Bouguereau 
—there is a very much better specimen : 
the charm of it is that it is simply a 
decorative painting, what might be a 
panel in a Louis Quinze saloon, and is 
brushed with perfect grace and ease 
within limits perfectly familiar. When 
Merle attempts “ Marguerites’’ and the 
higher poetry, he always trips into chalk- 
iness, and begins to tease his color. 
In the present example three naked 
children, who are bringing up grapes 
and turning the wine-press, are like 
blossoms, and the whole composition 
blooms with autumn and the Golden 
Age. Géréme is merely represented by 
a pencil-sketch, one of his “ Deux Au- 
gures.”’ Ziem has a large and richly- 
colored composition. There are two 
well-contrasted subjects with horses by 
Adolphe Schreyer: one is drawn from 
Russia, and depicts with Schreyer's un- 
approachable temper that pluck and 
endurance with which a horse of good 
strain will endure the storm; the other 
represents Arabian barbs in full capari- 
son, and shows Schreyer in that spirit in 
which he is so deceptively like Fromen- 
tin. By Blaise Desgoffe there is one of 
those groups of bijoux from the Louvre, 
in the miniature finish of which hardly 
Gérard Dow could have excelled him, 
though in its even glassy surface, uni- 
versally applied, he seems rather to 
emulate the varnishy qualities of an 
often “restored ’’ Dow than its deeper 
merits. 

The grave and somewhat ponderous 
talent of Gustave Brion is shown in his 
“Peasants Playing at Ninepins.”” These 
vineyard-dressers are evidently breaking 
a Sunday; but not the mischievous li- 
cense of the sport, nor the dappled 
shadows from the trellis, nor the strain- 
ing vigor of the rawboned fellow who 
prepares to throw, nor the spellbound 
delight of the girl with the flagon who 
pauses to watch the effect, can relieve 
this composition from a heavy mourn- 
fulness which goes with the artist’s cha- 
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racter, and which found its full scope in 
the title-page and other illustrations to 
Les Misérables. Contrast those toilers, 
who strain so tensely at their pleasures, 
with these idlers (“On the Ramparts’) of 
Georges Jean Vibert, who make a pleas- 
ure of duty. Here we are translated 
into the happiest phase of elegant com- 
edy: it is Moliére, with his silver satiné 
sunshine. The “Ramparts” are bathed 
with afternoon light, and the grave old 
standard goes puffing and ballooning on 
a zephyr that respects nothing : the can- 
non, as the accessories show, have never 
been used, and are mere ordnance of 
ceremony. The captains—one a fine 
spark, reprehensibly devoted to the en- 
tertainment of lady visitors, the other a 
pursy Bumble of etiquette—are in to- 
tally dissimilar uniforms; and the flutter- 
ing strangers wonder and gape over the 
battlements. Such a spirit would make 
sport out of the Crusades and the defence 
of Troy. 

Fine, careful model-painting of a high 


‘order is instanced in the “Odalisque ” 


of Achille Zo, one of the scholars of 
Couture. Let the literary men who are 
so severe on “suits of drapery” and 
“Portrait of Miss Jugg, the Model,” 
come and see this picture and say wheth- 
er or no it is a satisfying one. It is noth- 
ing in the world but a worthless Morocco 
woman fixed in a position and paid to 
sit still, and then copied with literal fidel- 
ity. She is a coarse young thing, look- 
ing in your eyes with that impudence of 
untaught animalism which is so much 
like innocence: she breaks into a laugh, 
still looking. As she rolls over toward 
you on the divan, her pipe is thrown to 
the ground by the sudden supination of 
her hand. Her dress is stiffened with 
embroidery, but her hard brown flesh 
is firm enough to mould into sculptural 
shapes. It is the mere grammar of art 
perhaps, but it contents the eye better 
than much of art’s idealism. Another 
model-picture is by Charles Brun, who 
also frequently paints these Moorish and 
Oriental subjects. This time it is a little 
Savoyard girl with a marmot: the key 
of the composition is as simple as that 
The girl, in her white 
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frilled cap, communes with her marmot, 
and that is all—the rest is for the world, 
with its obo/us. If Fate had given her 
training, she might rise to be a donne ,; 
if cleverness, she would be a grisette, a 
Margaret Bellanger: as it is, with an in- 
nocence much like that of her furry lit- 
tle friend, she collects the halfpence of 
the public, and one is half surprised to 
find one’s self paying a little tribute of 
sympathy in with the coin. ‘ You Can- 
not Pass” is by Charles Edouard de 
Beaumont, not a famous nor by any 
means an impeccable painter, but one 
who has caught, in the expression of this 
girl who with agony offers a kiss to the 
guard as a bribe to give her access to 
her lover, a power which rather dulls 
the force of such pictures as the ‘* Hugue- 
not Lovers” and other pieces famed for 
sentiment. From the Sorrows of Wer- 
ther Comte-Calix has drawn a subject 
also drowned in pathos: in these two 
wretched lovers under the elm tree, the 
painter, who is generally too indiscrim- 
inately bowery, flowery and milliner-like, 
has found a theme which keeps him 
grave and candid, and ensures a really 
poetic little bit of painting. 

Only six or seven years have passed 
since young Edward Zamacois, the Span- 
iard, burst with his pictures of dwarfs 
upon a world rather jaded with men and 
women of just proportion. A few years’ 
dazzle, and he hurries home from war- 
like Paris to die at Madrid after three 
days of pneumonia. Here is one of his 
earliest and very finest successes, paint- 
ed while his color was still spangled and 
dazzling, without that tendency to black 
in the shadows which beset him more 
lately. It is the “Court Dwarfs playing 
Tennis.” Against a background made 
of the bas-reliefs of a famous hétel of 
Rouen, play the gilded dwarfs, old, lean, 
and grave as judges in a dispute about 
child's play: they measure the nearness 
of the balls with straws, maintaining the 
pompous gravity which they ape from 
the king's counselors; they are the un- 
conscious satirists of legislation, and it 
is this which gives the picture its intel- 
lectual hold. Another Spaniard, left by 
the death of Zamacois unrivaled, is For- 
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tuny, whose prodigious etchings are to 
be seen presently among the other works 
of their kind. 

From Italy comes Pasini, with his taste 
for the poetry of the desert. Among 
Mr. Claghorn’s pictures are two very 
good examples of his talent: the smaller 
in size, though not in power, is truly 
admirable, being a fine instance of just 
the superiority a good picture has over a 
good photograph. The camera, with its 
pitifully easily-dazzled vision, is com- 
pelled to lose a great many of the tones 
of Nature, receiving about as much of 
open-air beauty as an old maid in wire 
goggles. A burning noonday scene like 
this of the caravan reduces it to a full 
confession of imbecility, and leaves it 
no resources but pure white and dirty 
black. Here, however—putting quite 
aside the immeasurable advantage of 
color—we have literal photographic de- 
tail in individuals, a group exquisitely 
rounded and modeled as a whole, and a 
satisfactory suggestion of sky-quality and 
landscape. The composition is good at 
any distance—first as a confused har- 
monious grouping, then, when one's 
nose almost touches the canvas, as an 
analytical mosaic, peppered with detail 
from margin to margin. Another Italian, 
Rossi, presents two ladies, called “ Marie 
Antoinette and the Princess Lamballe,” 
as an excuse for treating the rich Louis 
XVI. costume with a singular opulence 
of color. 

The Holland school, sure to present 
grave excellences, is justified by an ex- 
cellent work by Lourens Alma Tadema, 
the archeologist painter. In this “ Pom- 
peian Interior” we have the people of 
Magna Grecia as they lived and moved. 
An infant has just been washed, and 
plays, naked, with the implements of 
the bath, watched by mother and nurse. 
The latter, a bunchy female, a Pegotty 
of the first century, squats shapeless as 
a dishclout in a profusion of damp white 
drapery. The lady, more stately, at first 
sight reminds you so little of the statuary 
of the ancients that your first thought is 
of a Japanese heroine on a fan: in her 
parti-colored robes of strong contrasts, 
her pcnciled eyebrows, her ample dead- 
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black wig, piled in front into a tiara of 
narrow braids, she is not at all the con- 
ventional Roman beauty. She is, in 
fact, a creature, a compilation, of the 
Naples museum: only one living painter 
has had the fortitude to ‘resurrect’ her ; 
if he had not existed, she and her like 
would have been unknown to us, and it 
may be said that when he dies she will 
be ready to slide into a museum again. 
Another Dutch picture of exceptional 
excellence is a coast-scene by Richard 
Burnier: it is the acme of gray horror 
and dreariness. The sandhills shape 
themselves into slow waves of despair, 
the toiling billows are lead, and a bur- 
dened cloud, hanging low, succeeds in 
casting a vast outlineless shadow, with- 
out any sun being in existence to make it. 

A landscape of another sentiment, by 
Flamm of Diisseldorf, is certainly one 
of the loveliest that exists in America, 
one of the loveliest anywhere. Land- 
scape art would have little need to plead 
for its right of existence against figure- 
painting if landscape could show many 
such pieces of impassioned, self-con- 
trolled rhetoric as this. It is simply a 
piazza-scene in South Italy. The heavy 
curves of a fountain, a dome, a tower, a 
crumbling wall, are imprinted as sil- 
houettes against a sky hushed in the 
religious afterglow of Mediterranean sun- 
set: the deep, palpitating air has that 
sacred Joss of color which resembles the 
silence after a chime of bells. One 
reads this picture as one reads a canto 
of Childe Harold. 

Other Prussian artists are present in 
abundance. Knaus, the most inimitable 
of them, competes with the French genre- 
painters by means of a harvest-scene, 
with three people set triangularly on a 
hillside : you could demonstrate the Jons 
asinorum from them, so defiantly stiff 
is the composition, but the figures are 
perfectly well painted and worthy of the 
author. The two Achenbachs are here 
—Andreas, with a marine view taken 
near Spezzia, the clouds more bladdery 
than usual even with him, but the water 
strongly indicative of coast waves, beat- 
en up half solid with sand and foam. 
Preyer, the Desgoffe of Diisseldorf, comes 
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up like a spy out of Eshcol with four 
gigantic black cherries, almost too big 
for him to carry. Siegert has a pair of 
pendants, the best of them being an 
old dame engaged painfully at needle- 
threading. 

Reifstahl of Berlin has a work which 
highly commends him. Into the bell- 
clear sky of the Tyrol rises the broad 
flash of white stucco on a mountain 
chapel: you see the villagers crowding 
toward the door in a rapidly-diminishing 
perspective ; those nearest the spectator, 
surprised by the elevation of the Host, 
kneel on the grass while yet a great way 
from the edifice, after the devout custom 
of Catholic populations. There is a 
keenness in the air of this picture, and 
a sense of fresh mountain space, that are 
quite admirable. An older painting, by 
Stange of Munich, is effective. Some 
mysterious perturbation is troubling the 
Piazzetta and Riva dei Schiavoni at 
Venice : you cannot tell what it is, but it 
excites like a drama played in a strange 
language. The flat side of the ducal 
palace looks fretted and thin like a 
screen as it is lifted against the red of 
the hurrying torches; boats are hurry- 
ing up to the quay over waters agitated 
with the disturbance; while aloft the 
bronze lion on his pillar seems to sym- 
pathize with the turmoil, and, involved 


‘in the scudding clouds, to open his black 


wings for a sail through the heavens. 
Various respectable English names, 
such as Shayer and Pine, of the elder 
school, are marked upon slowly-darken- 
ing canvases. One landscape, by J. D. 
Harding, a storm-scene in Aber Valley, 
Wales, is splendidly sulky and passion- 
ate, like Keats's mistress ‘ who some rich 
anger shows.” American art also is 
present in abundance, selected with tact 
and liberality. Rothermel, the only poet 
in color belonging to the American school, 
has, among many fine examples, a very 
rich harmony of hues, an illustration of 
Buchanan Read's “ House by the Sea.” 
The latter has himself an example, a 
“Sprite of the Waterfall.” James Ham- 
ilton, whom but for the bad taste of imi- 
tative names it would be fair to call the 
Turner of America, has a scene of un- 
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surpassed preciousness of sombre color 
—a view of sunset towers and a lonely, 
heron-guarded mere. Stanley Haseltine 
shows at his very best in a coast-city of 
Italy, admirably painted. Gifford, in a 
Catskill view, depicts dreamily a luscious, 
lotus-eating land of faéry. William 
Richards, in a glimpse of Wissahickon 
banks, shows to great advantage his pre- 
Raphaelite study of botanic truth. Bier- 
stadt of course is present with one of his 
pretentious ignorances: trees painted 
without any tree knowledge hustle the 
sky with their dry, husky foliage; the 
sky itself, in this example, is of the pe- 
riod when Bierstadt was fond of painting 
firmaments in large bands of concentric 
colors, quite unblended, but stitched to- 
gether at the edges with convenient em- 
broideries of cloud. A well-painted lake 
(for the buffalo to drink at), set in a field 
of happily-indicated herbage, partially 
redeems the picture. American art can- 
not be completely compassed now with- 
out a mention of Boughton, who, with 
Mr. Vedder, is doing us so much credit 
in foreign critical circles. Mr. Claghorn 
has purchased one of Boughton's very 
careful Breton pictures, showing the 
stately Bretfonnes marching with their 
bundles of faggots, and the picturesque 
husbands idly looking on. There are 
many, very many other American can- 
vases present, fully worthy of impartial 
attention, but who ever yet found the 
attention of a French connoisseur in any 
degree impartial? Wherever a citizen 
of the Grande Nation goes, he moves 
with an aureole of the home atmosphere 
around him, and into that atmosphere 
everything is dragged to be colored and 
tested. My exotic friend had passed 
through the gallery with the deliberation 
that is so flattering to the cicerone, and 
before a number of the pictures he had 
paused with the rapture of a pilgrim at 
the Mecca stone; many others, having 
seen on their easels originally or when 
just out of the studios, he had curious 
and pleasant comments for; but a quan- 
tity of them he noticed, when so direct- 
ed, with some words of intense praise, 
and got away from with extraordinary 
velocity. At last, after deriving much 
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pleasure from his remarks, I guided him 
into a corner where there was a curtain, 
and told him he would really: confer a 
gratification by giving his precise im- 
pression of a representative American 
gallery, and the true secret of those 
little reserves which he had not suc- 
ceeded in making. 

After some beating about the bush, 
“Why see!” said he, “the gallery is 
beautiful, savante, the trophy-chamber 
of liberality and taste. I will only con- 
trast it, as a matter of explanation, with 
the little collection just lost by myself. 
At our house we were not very rich, but 
we had few wants, and culture was our 
religion. At the Hétel Drouot I was 
one of the devotees whom you may 
have seen plunging his spectacles into 
the varnish of furbished-up pictures. 
My father was a fanatic in Bouchers, 
and filled a small octagon room with 
nymphs who were likenesses of each 
other. My grandfather had Spanish 
tastes, and once gave a family dinner 
when he had cheated a dealer out of a 
small Murillo. When I came to inherit 
the little museum our house had grow:: 
very old. The floors, of course, were 
of waxed wood, but in the entries they 
were of tile. The light was imperfect, 
owing partly to the old-fashioned sashes, 
and partly to a trifling weakness for stain- 
ed glass with which I obscured some of 
the windows: every Sunday for twenty 
years it has been my task to change the 
pictures, bringing some of them away 
from the obscure nooks where they would 
have darkened and spoiled. I can close 
my eyes and see the little succession of 
dull rooms—the ceilings stretched with 
faded old tapestries, the doorways hush- 
ed with velvet valance, stamped leather 
on most of the chairs, old family needle- 
work and convent embroidery on the 
rest. The walls werc covered with fray- 
ed damask, on which hung the family 
portraits and the little accumulations of 
a half century. They were not many, 
but of what there were I knew the in- 
dividual story. Pourtalés sale, Rachel 
sale—what do I say? a hundred auctions 
dating back from beyond the Revolution 
—and my father’s Bouchers came from 
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the Parc-1ux-Cerfs! Every picture on 
my walls could talk to me—of every one 
I knew the history, the pedigree, the 
sacrifice, the scandal. When they came 
into my sweet gray rooms, amid the faint 
scent of wax and leather, they were in- 
terrogated, made to tell all their secrets, 
their privacies. It was more than a 
friendship, it was a marriage. Besides, 
we were very select: knowing well that 
the world of universal art was too wide 
for me, I resolutely confined myself to 
certain accessible schools, which became 
my favorites. I adore Greuze—I detest 
David, Vernet, Ingres. Occasionally I 
bought a modern subject that seemed to 
me good, and introduced it to my pets, 
among whom it would glow with its 
_ bloom of youth like Helen among the 

old men on the wall of Troy. I leave 
it to you whether my little galleries had 
harmony, consistency, sequency, poetry 
andtone. And I leave it to you whether 
such an old anachronism as I, here in a 
New World, among collections snapped 
up in the hurry of a rapacious market, 
do not feel as if he had left the opal 
fruits of Aladdin’s garden to stand in 
the crush of the Halles Centrales !"’ 

A genuine picture-miser is not soon 
satiated, however, and my friend be- 
came comparatively modern and curious 
again on being taken to the department 
of engravings. It is the best representa- 
tive collection, I am told by a catalogue- 
maker, now in this country. I am as 
far as possible from setting this up as a 
positive estimate or as a challenge, part- 
ly because I do not find any common 
standard recognized among those des- 
peradoes who collect. With some, num- 
bers is nothing: what they feel is the dry 
rage of the antiquary; they scorn all 
proofs but those that tempt them just at 
the vanishing point of the unattainable. 
Then there are some who are artists in 
spirit—who simply know when an en- 
graving is beautiful, and prize it for ex- 
actly the amount of art it contains. For 
the rabid virtuoso there is a fancy value 
in the first dozen or two of impressions 
taken from a plate—taken while the 
burin’s furrows are still “burred"’ and 
rough ; the proofs are less beautiful than 
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those that come after, but they are ever 
so much more rare! The lover of these 
only pities the mere artist, who simply 
knows the best picture when he sees it, 
and holds him for a cheap, untechnical 
fellow. To him the real hero is the 
noble maniac who squanders a fortune 
on his handful of engravings quite out 
of print—Rembrandt’s hundred-guilder 
etching, a proof or two before correc- 
tions of Diirer’s “Saint Hubert,” a few 
priceless orthographic errors here and 
there, still unchanged, in letterings, a 
few adorable faults of drawing before 
modification — perhaps the crowning 
glory of a scratch on the margin not yet 
cleaned off. In this gallery, however, 
we have a proprietor whose qualification 
is sanity. He simply has information, 
curiosity, enterprise, taste and means. 

The engravings are not numerable, 
because some of the finest are illustra- 
tions of rare works, some others have 
been classified and bound for conveni- 
ence into volumes, and the point cannot 
be fixed where the engraving takes on 
or loses its individuality. But two thou- 
sand separate engravers of celebrity are 
represented in the list. 

The Rembrandts are here pretty full. 
But in the case of a Rembrandt ap- 
proaching the confines of the uncom- 
passable the proprietor is perhaps sat- 
isfied with some old contemporary coun- 
terfeit which has deceived a thousand 
experts. His copy of Diirer’s “ Little 
Passion,” his Schoens, Teniers and Os- 
tades, may not always be of the earliest 
pressure, but they are numerous and re- 
spectable. The fine etchings of Van- 
dyck are here, but not all. Our collec- 
tor’s system pretends to a broad his- 
torical view of the progress of the art, 
with all the principal landmarks in evi- 
dence. Coming down to our own day, 
when the amassing of pretty engravings 
becomes a dissipation, the collection 
grows restricted again, but if the virtu- 
oso-purist deems the presence of Du- 
pont’s ‘Hémicycle’’ and the “Marie 
Antoinette” to be signs of unscholarly 
frivolity, it is certain that those signs will 
be found present. 

Incorporated is the interesting Koecker 
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collection, a series beginning with the 
engravers of the time of Louis XIV., and 
afterward very catholic in its represen- 
tation. The Grand Monarch was an 
especial patron of engravers, and his 
age has excelled all others in the num- 
ber of expert craftsmen pursuing the 
art at once. From his time downward 
French history is made objective with a 
swarm of portraits. The school of paint- 
ing of the time was peculiar. Rigaud, 
whose work we have been examining 
among the pictures, is a good medium 
example. The problem, it seems to a 
profane observer, presented to them- 
selves by this set of portraitists was to 
make the subject look perfectly calm 
and cultivate Nirwana while involved in 
a whirlwind of silks, furs, gauze, jewels 
and every kind of thing that has a light- 
teasing surface. In the heart of it all 
their heroes have absolute mental re- 
pose: even when the positive, man, is 
insignificant, the comparative, manner, 
is superb—the spectator bathes in a satu- 
ration of manner. To the triumphs of 
the painters came the engravers, and 
refined upon perfection with certain fe- 
licities peculiar to their art. There are 
some phases of Nature wherein the color 
must be gray and the texture softly com- 
plicated ; for which the burin is a better 
instrument of representation, or may be 
so, than the brush, the chisel or any 
artistic instrument yet invented by man. 
The Louis XIV. engravers had patience 
and plenty of time, and they played with 
their implement as Paganini with his 
bow. Sometimes they chose to repre- 
sent the peculiar oily sweep of the brush, 
a thing which the great German and 
Italian engravers had not attempted: 
sometimes, willing to improve upon the 
painted portrait, they referred to Na- 
ture at once: in cases like the fibrous 
sheen of an ermine cape or the bloom 
of a powdered head the careful burin 
may leave the brush far behind, and ap- 
proach fac-simile realization. Nanteuil, 
Edelinck, Masson, Drevet and his son, 
Balechou, Beauvarlet and Wille brought 
to portraiture almost every perfection : 
they had a thorough apprehension of 
social polish, they had patience inex- 
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haustible, and they had the sense that 
their art was capable of certain effects 
impossible on canvas. The collection 
under review represents all those great 
names, and several more of the epoch. 
The portrait of Brisacier, known as “The 
Gray-haired Man,” cut by Antonio Mas- 
son in 1664, is present in more than one 
state: the hair in it is almost as precious 
as Berenice’s. Drevet’s Bossuet, after 
Rigaud, and his Cardinal Dubois, con- 
tain treatments of lace (in the first) and 
ermine (in the second) as beautiful as 
are the substances represented. Of John 
George Wille (German by birth, French- 
man in art) the gallery has a series of 
works surpassing in general complete- 
ness every European or American col- 
lection of which a printed catalogue is 
extant. See, for an evidence of his 
power, the one proof—almost unique, it 
is so rare—after Terburg, the painter 
whose passport to immortality was that 
he could paint satin gowns. In this, 
the “Instruction Paternelle,” Terburg 
has succeeded in making his eternal 
satin gown speak: its glossy back is 
turned, but its attitude tells eloquently 
of blame deserved, and there is a pec- 
cadillo in every plait. The engraver has 
kept the perfection of texture and lustre. 
Another Wille of great value is here, the 
“Ambulant Musicians,” after Dietricy, 
the proof of which—before the final ¢ in 
“électorale’’—is as vigorous and pure a 
one as ever came from the plate. From 
this satin school rose Bervic, a pupil of 
Wille’s. Bervic not only did full justice 
to the wardrobe (as evidenced here by 
his great portrait of Louis XVI. in his 
regalia), but he emerged into higher art, 
as his treatment of the nude in the 
“Laocoon’’ and the “Enlévement de 
Dejanire”’ (both here) gives proof. 

The later Frenchmen, Dupont, Mer- 
cury, Francois, Blanchard, fine as they 
are, and represented in the collection by 
whatever of theirs is best worth having, 
are too recent to be discussed with the 
classics of art. They frequently engrave 
in the painting manner, giving so much 
of the touch, quality and richness of oil- 
work that they may be truly said to sug- 
gest color.by their effects. 
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The engravers of Italy, worthy broth- 
erhood as they are, have left some of 
the limits of their art unprobed. Early 
ones, like Marc Antonio, thought of noth- 
ing but producing a vigorous design: a 
‘Raphael copied by Antonio resembles 
the master’s preparatory drawing on the 
canvas; the graces (not of color, but 
of gualité) which Raphael was able to 
float over the rigid design by means of 
his brush mostly escaped the engraver. 
Even modern Italians—copying gener- 
ally from old masters—have not applied 
themselves, in most cases, to see how 
nearly a good engraving can give the 
impression of a good painting. Raphael 
Morghen, born at Florence in 1758, is 
one of the most famous of the modern 
Italian school: the collection shows a 
fine clear proof of his masterpiece, the 
“Supper,” after Leonardo, before the 
comma following “vobis.’’ It is not too 
severe a thing to say of Morghen that 
Leonardo’s ravishing harmonies of melt- 
ing shadow were beyond him, even had 
he worked from a well-preserved paint- 
ing instead of from Matteini’s drawing 
of a peculiarly abused one. Morghen’s 
“Transfiguration,” from Raphael, is also 
present on a fine early subscriber's im- 
pression. Michael Angelo and _ his 
school, designers rather than colorists, 
gave excellent opportunity to the en- 
graver: such a one was seized by Toschi, 
a later artist, in the bold engraving of 
“The Descent from the Cross,” after 
Daniele de Volterre. Raphael's “Spo- 
salizio’’ is admirably interpreted in the 
masterpiece of Giuseppe Longhi, the 
charming commentator, besides, of his 
art, whose work, La Calcograjfia, is pre- 
served in the Congressional Library. 

This Longhi has said of Reynolds’ 
portrait of John Hunter, as engraved by 
the Englishman, William Sharp, that it 
“seemed not engraved, but juicily paint- 
ed; not painted, but as it were alive.” 
Here is a select proof to bear out the 
commendation. Near by are specimens 
of the works of Strange in abundance, 
all proofs taken before retouching ; some 
of Woollett’s landscapes and battles; 
and a more complete representation than 
elsewhere exists in America of the fine 
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works of George T. Doo. The interest- 
ing class of mezzotintists, who so per- 
fectly succeeded in giving to engraving 
the sweep and caprice of oil-painting, 
are included in large force. Hogarth’s 
great scenes, in fine impressions, are 
here, as “ captain jewels in the carcanet.”” 
Turner, in the great works he illustrated, 
and in the separate engravings of his 
larger paintings, is represented with mi- 
nute and complete care. Holloway’s 
large copies of the Raphael cartoons are 
also present, for what they are worth. 

The world’s great chef-d'’ceuvre, the 
“Madonna San Sisto”’ by Raphael, has 
been copied in the grand style by five 
separate first-class engravers — Steinla, 
Miiller, Schultze, Nordheim, and, lately, 
Keller. Fine impressions of them all 
may be taken out from this series and 
laid side by side for comparison. When 
the drawing was made, by Madame 
Seidleman, from which Friedrich Miiller 
worked, a portion of the painting was 
bent over and concealed by the frame. 
Steinla’s engraving (here represented by 
an exceedingly fine proof before letters) 
re-copies the complete picture as Raphael 
left it, including the tops of the painted 
curtains strung upon a cord. So does 
the latest of all, the engraving by Keller, 
of which few copies have reached this 
country, and which seems, on examina- 
tion, to surpass all the others, even the 
Miiller. The lovely gaze, as of a startled 
fawn, in the dark eyes of the Madonna 
is in Keller’s print more fascinatingly 
beautiful : the pope and saint at the sides 
seem much more earnest, and quite lose 
the theatrical character; while the cher- 
ubs beneath, if less regularly fair, are in 
the opinion of some travelers more true 
to the originals. 

The etchings in the Claghorn collec- 
tion include some modern sets that have 
pleased the most fastidious connoisseurs. 
To say nothing of those by Jacques and 
Jacquemart, there are the rude and sin- 
gular Thames waterside sketches of the 
American Whistler, and the studies of 
Fortuny, the Spaniard, with their incred- 
ible riches of chiaroscuro. 


To complete the story of the gallery, 
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I must not omit saying that my French 
connoisseur, who had, in the first place, 
had his attention entrapped by a few 
accidental paintings by his countrymen, 
but had then conspicuously failed in 
cosmopolitan sympathy, became en- 
tranced again when he was escorted 
through these noble engravings. Print 
after print—in conditions which he had 
seen matched or excelled in the great 
national library in the Rue Richelieu— 
did he take up like a lover, holding 





every one in the true print-collector’s 
way, firmly by the diagonal corners, in 
which treatment there is no danger of 
harming even a large engraving. He be- 
came more and more deeply absorbed, 


more and more oblivious of the “* Halles’ 


Centrales”. impression. At last, with a 
long breath, looking about at the unfa- 
miliar surroundings and wearing a depre- 
cating air, he said, “On my soul, I fan- 
cied myself upon the Quai Malaquais 
pricing prints !”’ 
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— sixteen years of exile in Cali- 
fornia, I found myself rolling sea- 
ward and homeward through the Golden 
Gate in the Panama steamer Sacramento. 
The parting gun had been fired, the cap- 
tain, naval cloak, cap, eye-glass and 
all, had descended from his perch of 
command on the paddle-box, the en- 
gine settled steadily to its work, Tele- 
graph Hill, Meiggs’ Wharf, Black Point, 
Alcatraz, Lime Point, Fort Point, one by 
one receded and crept into the depress- 
ing gloomy fog, the mantle in which 
San Francisco loves so well to wrap her- 
self. The heave of the Pacific began to 
be plainly felt, and with it the customary 
misery. 

The first two days out are devoted to 
sea- and home-sickness. Everybody is 
wretched about something. No sooner 
is the steamer a mile beyond the Heads 
than we, who for years have been await- 
ing a blessed deliverance from California, 
are seized with unutterable longings to 
return. All at once we discover how 
pleasant is the land and its people. We 
review its associations, its life, its peculiar 
excitements, and the warm friendships 
we have made there. And now it is all 
fading in the fog: the Cliff House is 
disappearing, it is going, it is gone. 
Heart and stomach are contemporane- 
ously wretched : we bury ourselves in our 





berths; we call upon the steward and 
stewardess ; we wish ardently that some 
accident may befall the ship and oblige 
her to put back. No! Not more inex- 
orable, certain and inevitable is the earth 
in its revolutions, the moon in its orbit, 
one’s landlord when the rent is overdue, 
than is the course of the stately vessel 
south. South, day after day, she plunges: 
the North Star sinks, the sky becomes 
fairer, the air milder, the ocean of a 
softer blue ; the sunsets develop the tints 
of Fairyland; the sunrise mocks all hu- 
man ornamentation in its gorgeousness. 
Light coats and muslin dresses blossom 
on the promenade-deck; the colored 
waiters develop white linen suits and 
faultless neckties. The sea air on the 
northern edge of the tropic is a balm for 
every wound, and forces us into content 
against our perverse wills. 

Once fairly in the “swelter” of the 
tropics, and we lose appetite. Passen- 
gers come to table in the morning lan- 
guid and weary. Everybody looks as 
though he wanted to see somebody else. 
Besides coffee served early in the morn- 
ing, there are three meals a day to be 
eaten—breakfast at half-past eight, lunch 
at one, dinner at five. I denied myself 
lunch and felt lighter and better. I 
press this advice upon all Northern eat- 
ers going into the tropics: When you 
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commence feeling heavy, dull and list- 
less; when evil, spirits and horrible 
thoughts press upon you; when exist- 
ence seems an eternal, dreadful tread- 
mill round,—then fast. It is the stomach 
* overworked ; it is impure, dead blood on 
the brain: dead, bilious blood produces 
dead, dreary, monotonous thoughts. 
Until I learned this I went through and 
through, back and forth, in the hells of 
indigestion, an uneasy spirit, seeking 
rest and finding none. 

We had.a medley on board. There 
was a batch of sea-captains going East, 
some with wives, some without: one of 
the maritime madams, they said, could 
navigate a vessel as well as her hus- 
band: she certainly had a sailor balance 
in walking the deck in rough weather. 
There was a tall Mephistophelic-looking 
German youth, who daily took up a po- 
sition on deck, fortified by a novel, a 
cigar and a field-glass, never spoke a 
word to any one, and was reported to be 
a baron. There were also a dogmatic 


young Englishman with a heavy: burr 
in his voice, who seemed making a busi- 
ness of seeing the world ; a stocky young 


fellow, one of Morgan’s men during the 
war, and another who had seen his term 
of service on the Federal side; a stout 
lady, dissatisfied with everything, sick 
of traveling, dragging about with her a 
thin-legged husband well stricken in 
years, who interfered feebly with her 
tantrums; and a young man who at the 
commencement of the trip started out 
with amazing celerity and success in 
making himself popular. This last was 
a cheery, chippery young fellow: his 
stock in trade was small, but he knew 
how to display it to the best advantage. 
It gave out in about ten days, and every- 
body voted him a bore. He took seri- 
ously to drinking brandy ere we arrived 
in New York. And then came the rank 
and file, without sufficient individuality 
as yet developed to be even disagreeable. 

But there was one other, a well-to-do 
Dutchess county farmer, who had travel- 
ed across the continent to see “ Califor- 
ny,’’ and concluded to take the steamer 
on his way home to observe as much as 
he might of Central America; a man 
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who had served the Empire State in her 
legislature; a man mighty in reading. 
Such a walking encyclopzdia of facts, 
figures, history, poetry, metaphysics and 
philosophy I never met before. He 
could quote Seward, Bancroft, Carl 
Schurz, Clay and Webster by the hour. 
His voice was of the sonorous, nasal 
order, with a genuine Yankee twang. I 
tried in vain to spring on him some sub- 
ject whereof he should appear ignorant: 
one might as well have endeavored to 
show Noah Webster a new word in the 
English language. And all this know- 
ledge during the trip he ground out in 
lots to order. It fell from his lips dry 
and dusty. It lacked soul. It smelt 
overmuch of histories, biographies and 
political pamphlets. He turned it all 
out in that mechanical way, as though 
it were ground through a coffee-mill. 
Even his admiration was dry and life- 
less. So was his enthusiasm. He kept 
both measured out for occasions. It is 
a pleasant sail along the Central Ameri- 
can coast, to see the shores lined with 
forests so green, with palms and cocoa- 
nuts, and in the background dark vol- 
canic cones; and this man, in a respect- 
able black suit, a standing collar and a 
beaver hat, would gaze thereon by the 
hour and grind out his dusty admiration. 
Among the steerage passengers was a 
bugler who every night gave a free en- 
tertainment. “He played with taste and 
feeling, and when once we had all allow- 
ed our souls to drift away in “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” the Grinder in the 
midst of the beautiful strain brought us 
plump to earth by turning out the re- 
mark that “a bewgle made abeout as 
nice music as any instrument goin’, ef 
it was well played.” Had he been 
thrown overboard he would have drifted 
ashore, and bored the natives to death 
with a long and lifeless story of his es- 
cape from drowning. 

Dames Rumor and Gossip are at home 
on the high seas. They commence op- 
erations as soon as their stomachs are 
on sea-legs. Everybody then undergoes 
an inspection from everybody else, and 
we report to each other. Mrs. Bluster! 
Mrs. Bluster’s conduct is perfectly scan- 











dalous before we have been out a week: 
she nibbling around young men of one 
half—ay, one fourth—her age! The 
young miss who came on board in 
charge of an elderly couple has seceded 
from them; promenades the hurricane- 
deck very late with a dashing young 
Californian ; but then birds of a feather, 
male and female, will flock together. 
Mr. Bleareye is full of brandy every 
morning before ten o'clock; and the 
“catamaran”’ with the thin-legged and 
subjected husband does nothing but talk 
of her home in ——. We know the 
color and pattern of her carpets, the 
number of her servants, the quality of 
her plate; and yesterday she brought 
out her jewelry and made thereof a pub- 
lic exhibition in the saloon. All this is 
faithfully and promptly borne per rail 
over the Isthmus, and goes over to the 
Atlantic steamer. I am conscientious 
in this matter of gossip: I had made 
resolutions. There was a lady likewise 
conscientious on board, and one night 
upon the quarter-deck, when we had 
talked propriety threadbare, when we 
were both bursting with our fill of ob- 
servation, we met each other halfway 
and confessed that unless we indulged 
ourselves also in a little scandal we 
should die; and then, the flood-gates 
being opened, how we riddled them! 
But there is a difference between criti- 
cism of character and downright scan- 
dal, you know: in that way did we poul- 
tice our bruised consciences. 

On a voyage everybody has confi- 
dences to make, private griefs to dis- 
close, to everybody else. This is es- 
pecially the case during the first few 
days out. We feel so lone and lorn; 
we have all undergone the misery of 
parting, the breaking of tender ties; we 
seem a huddle of human units shaken 
by chance into the same box, yet scarce- 
ly are we therein settled when we begin 
putting forth feelers of sympathy and 
recognition. There was one young man 
who seemed to me a master in the art 
of making desirable acquaintances for 
the trip. He entered upon his work ere 
the Golden Gate had sunk below the 
horizon. He had a friendly word for 
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all. His approach and address were 
prepossessing. He spoke to me kindly. 
I was miserable and flung myself upon 
him for sympathy. The wretch was 
merely testing me as a compagnon de 
voyage. He found me unsuitable., He 
flung me from him with easy but cold 
politeness, and consorted with an “edu- 
cated German gentleman.” I revenged 
myself by playing the same tactics on a 
sea- and love-sick German carriage- 
maker. ‘An eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth,” you know. 

We touched at Magdalena Bay and 
Punta Arenas. We expected to stay at 
Punta Arenas twelve hours to discharge 
a quantity of flour. Four times twelve 
hours we remained there. Everybody 
became very tired of Costa Rica. The 
Costa Rican is not hurried in his move- 
ments. He took his own time in send- 
ing the necessary lighters for that flour. 
A boat load went off once in four hours. 
The Costa Ricans came on board, men 
and women, great and small, inspected 
the Sacramento, enjoyed themselves, 
went on shore again, lay down in the 
shade of their cocoanut palms, smoked 
their cigarettes and slept soundly, while 
the restless, uneasy load of humanity on 
the American steamer fretted, fumed, 
perspired, scolded at Costa Rican lazi- 
ness and ridiculed the Costa Rican gov- 
ernment, which revolutionizes once in 
six months, changes its flag once a year, 
taxes all improvements, and acts up tothe 
principle that government was made for 
the benefit of those who govern. Many 
of the passengers went on shore. Some 
came back laden with tropical flowers, 
others full of brandy. The blossoms 
filled the vessel the whole night long 
with perfume, while the brandy produced 
noise and badly-sung popular melodies. 

The Grinder went on shore with the 
rest. On returning he expressed disgust 
at the Costa Ricans. He thought that 
“nothing could ever be made of them.” 
He had no desire that the United States 
should ever assimilate with any portion 
of the Torrid Zone. He predicted that 
such a fusion would prove destructive to 
American energy and intelligence. We 
had enough southern territory and tor- 
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por already. The wretch has no appre- 
ciation of the indolence and repose of the 
tropics. He knows not that the most deli- 
cious of enjoyments is the waking dream 
under the feathery palm, care and rest- 
lessness flung aside, while the soul 
through the eye loses itself in the blue 
depths above. He would doom us to 
an eternal rack of civilization and Prog- 
ress-work—grind, jerk, hurry, twist and 
strain, until our nerves, by exhaustion 
unstrung and shattered, allow no repose 
of mind or body; and even when we 
die our bones are so infected by rest- 
lessness and goaheaditiveness that they 
rattle uneasily in our coffins. 

Panama sums up thus: An ancient, 
walled, red-tiled city, full of convents 
and churches ; the ramparts half ruined ; 
weeds springing atop the steeples and 
belfries ; a fleet of small boats in front 
of the city; Progress a little on one side 
in the guise of the Isthmus Railroad 
dépét, cars, engines, ferry-boat and red 
iron lighters; a straggling guard of 
parti-colored, tawdry and most slovenly- 
uniformed soldiers, with French muskets 
and sabre bayonets, drawn up at the 
landing, commanded by an officer smart- 
ly dressed in blue, gold, kepi, brass but- 
tons and stripes, with a villainous squint 
eye, sméking a cigar. About the car 
windows a chattering crowd of blacks, 
half blacks, quarter blacks, coffee, mo- 
lasses, brown, nankeen and straw col- 
ored natives, thrusting skinny arms in 
at the windows, and at the end of those 
arms parrots, large and small, in cages 
and out, monkeys, shells, oranges, ba- 
nanas, carved work, and pearls in vari- 
ous kinds of gold setting; all of which 
were sorely tempting to some of the 
ladies, but ere many bargains were 
concluded the train clattered off, and 
we were crossing the continent. 

The Isthmus is a panorama of tropical 
jungle: it seems an excess, a dissipation 
of vegetation. It is a place favorable 
also for the study of external black 
anatomy. The natives kept undressing 
more and more as we rolled on. Fora 
mile or two after leaving Panama they 
did affect the shirt. Beyond this, that 


garment seemed to have become un- 
Vor. IX.—30 
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fashionable, and they stood at their open 
doors with the same unclothed dignity 
that characterized Adam in the Garden 
of Eden before his matrimonial troubles 
commenced. Several young ladies in 
our car first looked up, then down, then 
across, then sideways: then they looked 
very grave, and finally all looked at each 
other and unanimously tittered. 

Aspinwall! The cars stop: a black- 
and-tan battalion charge among us, 
offering to carry baggage. They pur- 
sue us to the gate of the P. M.S. S. dé- 
pot; there they stop; we pass through 
one more cluster of orange, banana and 
cigar selling women; we push and jam 
into the dépét, show our tickets, and are 
on board the Ocean Queen. We are on 
the Atlantic side! It comes over us half 
in awe, half in wonder, that this boat 
will, if she do not reach the bottom first, 
carry us straight to a dock in New York. 
The anticipation of years is developing 
into tangibility. 

We cross the Caribbean. It is a 
stormy sea. Our second day thereon 
was one of general nauseation and de- 
pression. You have perhaps heard the 
air, “Sister, what are the wild waves say- 
ing?’ On that black Friday many of 
our passengers seemed to be earnestly 
saying something over the Ocean Queen's 
side to the “wild, wild waves."’ The 
Grinder went down with the rest. I 
gazed triumphantly over his prostrate 
form, laid out at full length on a cabin 
settee. Seward, Bancroft, politics, meta- 
physics, poetry and philosophy were 
hushed at last. Both enthusiasm and 
patriotism find an uneasy perch on a 
nauseated stomach. 

But steam has not robbed navigation 
of all its romance. We find some poetry 
in smoke, smokestacks, pipes, funnels 
and paddles, as well as in the “ bellying 
sails" and the ‘‘white-winged messen- 
gers of commerce.” I have a sort of 
worship for our ponderous walking- 
beam, which swings its many tons of 
iron upon its axis as lightly as a lady’s 
parasol held ‘twixt thumb and finger. 
It is an embodiment of strength, grace 
and faithfulness. Night and day, mid 
rain and sunshine, be the sea smooth or 
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tempestuous, still that giant arm is at its 
work, not swerving the fractional part 
of an inch from its appointed sphere of 
revolution. It is no dead metallic thing: 
it is a something rejoicing in power and 
use. It crunches the ocean ‘neath its 
wheels with that pride and pleasure of 
power which a strong man feels when 
he fights his way through some ignoble 
crowd. The milder powers of upper air 
more feebly impel yon ship; in our hold 
are the powers of earth, the gnomes and 
goblins, the subjects of Pluto and Vul- 
can, begrimed with soot and sweat, and 
the elements for millions and millions 
of years imprisoned in the coal are be- 
ing steadily set free. Every shovelful 
generates a monster born of flame, and 
each, as he flies sighing and groaning 
through the wide-mouthed smokestack 
into the upper air, gives our hull a part- 
ing shove forward. 

A death in the steerage—a passenger 
taken on board sick at Aspinwall. All 
day long an inanimate shape wrapped in 
the American flag lies near the gangway. 
At four Pp. M. an assemblage from cabin 
and steerage gather with uncovered 
heads. The surgeon reads the service 
for the dead; a plank is lifted up; with 
a last shrill whir that which was once a 
man is shot into the blue waters; in an 
instant it is out of sight and far behind, 
and we retire to our state-rooms, thinking 
and solemnly wondering about that body 
sinking, sinking, sinking in the depths 
of the Caribbean; of the sea monsters 
that curiously approach and examine it ; 
of the gradual decay of the corpse's 
canvas envelope; and far into the night, 
as the Ocean Queen shoots ahead, our 
thoughts wander back in the blackness 
to the buried yet unburied dead. 

The Torrid Zone is no more. This 
morning a blast from the north sweeps 
down upon us. Cold, brassy clouds are in 
the sky ; the ocean’s blue has turned to 
a dark, angry brown, flecked with white 
caps and swept by blasts fresh from the 
home of the northern floe and iceberg. 
The majority of the passengers gather 
about the cabin-registers, like the house- 
flies benumbed by the first cold snap 
of autumn in our Northern kitchens. 





Light coats, pumps and other summer 
apparel have given way to heavy boots, 
overcoats, fur caps and pea-jackets. A 
home look settles on the faces of the 
North Americans. They snuff their na- 
tive atmosphere: they feel its bracing 
influence. But the tawny-skinned Cen- 
tral Americans who have gradually accu- 
mulated on board from the Pacific ports 
and Aspinwall, settle inactively into 
corners or remain ensconced in their 
berths. The air which kindles our ener- 
gies wilts theirs. The hurricane-deck is 
shorn of its awnings. Only a few old 
“shell-back’’ passengers maintain their 
place upon it, and yet five days ago we sat 
there in midsummer moonlit evenings. 

We are now about one hundred miles 
from Cape Hatteras. Old Mr. Poddle 
and his wife are traveling for pleasure. 
Came to California by rail, concluded 
to return by the Isthmus. « Ever since we 
started Cape Hatteras has loomed up 
fearfully in their imaginations. Old Mr. 
Poddle looks knowingly at passing ves- 
sels through his field-glass, but doesn’t 
know a fore-and-aft schooner from a 
man-of-war. Mrs. Poddle once a day 
inquires if there's any danger. Mr. 
Poddle does not talk so much, but evi- 
dently in private meditates largely on 
hurricanes, gales, cyclones, sinking and 
burning vessels. Last night we came 
in the neighborhood of the Gulf Stream. 
There were flashes of lightning, ‘‘ mare's 
tails’’ in the sky, a freshening breeze 
and an increasing sea. About eleven 
old Mr. Poddle came on deck. Mts. 
Poddle, haunted by Hatteras, had sent 
him out to see if “there was any danger;” 
for it is evident that Mrs. Poddle is 
dictatress of the domestic empire, Mr. 
Poddle ascended to the hurricane-deck, 
looked nervously to leeward, and just 
then an old passenger salt standing 
by, who had during the entire passage 
comprehended and enjoyed the Poddle- 
tonian dreads, remarked, “‘ This is noth- 
ing to what we shall have by morning.” 
This shot sent Poddle below. This 
morning at breakfast the pair looked 
harassed and fatigued. 

The great question now agitating the 
mind of this floating community is, 
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“Shall we reach the New York pier at 
the foot of Canal street by Saturday 
noon?” If we do, there is for us all 
long life, prosperity and happiness: if 
we do not, it is desolation and misery. 
For Monday is New Year’s Day. On 
Sunday we may not be able to leave the 
city: to be forced to stay in New York 
over Sunday is a dreadful thought for 
solitary contemplation. We study and 
turn it over in our minds for hours as 
we pace the deck. We live over and 
over again the land-journey to our 
hearthstones at Boston, Syracuse and 
Cincinnati. We meet in thought our 
long-expectant relatives, so that at last 
our air-castles become stale and mo- 
notonous, and we fear that the reality 
may be robbed of half its anticipated 
pleasure from being so often lived over 
in imagination. 

Nine o'clock, Friday evening. The 
excitement increases. Barnegat Light 
is in sight. Half the cabin passengers 
are up all night, indulging in unprofit- 
able talk and weariness, merely because 
we are so near home. Four o'clock, 
and the faithful engine stops, the cable 
rattles overboard, and everything is still. 
We are at anchor off Staten Island. By 
the first laggard streak of winter's dawn 
I am on the hurricane-deck. I am curi- 
ous to see my native North. It comes 
by degrees out of the cold blue fog on 
either side of the bay. Miles of houses, 
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spotted with patches of bushy-looking 
woodland—bushy in appearance to a 
Californian, whose oaks grow large and 
widely apart from each other, as in an 
English park. There comes a shrieking 
and groaning and bellowing of steam- 
whistles from the monster city nine miles 
away. Soon we weigh anchor and move 
up toward it. Tugs dart fiercely about, 
or laboriously puff with heavily-laden 
vessels in tow. Stately ocean steamers 
surge past, outward bound. We become 
a mere fragment of the mass of floating 
life. We near the foot of Canal street. 
There is a great deal of shouting and 
bawling and counter-shouting and coun- 
ter-bawling, with expectant faces on the 
wharf, and recognitions from shore to 
steamer and from steamer toshore. The 
young woman who flirted so ardently 
with the young Californian turns out to 
be married, and that business-looking, 
middle-aged man on the pier is her hus- 
band. Well, I never! Why, you are 
slow, my friend, says inward reflection. 
You must recollect you have been nearly 
out of the world these seventeen years. 
At last the gangway plank is flung out. 
We walk on shore. The little floating- 
world society, cemented by a month's 
association, scatters like the fragments 
of an exploding bombshell, and Gotham 
swallows us up for ever from each other's 
sight. PRENTICE MULFORD. 
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| gel to yourself a salon of 1833, 
one of those famous gatherings of 
the beauty, the fashion, the genius of 
Paris that glorified the Sunday evenings 
at the Arsenal. Poets and painters chat- 
ted together in the quiet corners; La- 
martine and Sainte-Beuve, Alfred de 
Vigny and Victor Hugo, with the other 
young journalists who had been setting 
the Seine on fire with their revolutionary 





notions in literature as well as politics, 
might be seen like wandering comets 
threading the mazes of the revolving 
crowd: Chateaubriand and De Balzac 
were there to represent sentimentalism 
and realism, while M. Beyle (Stendhal) 
was gathering materials for his caustic 
critiques. His mission was to put down 
vanity, and he seemed to be looking for 
it in every one he met, that he might 
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immediately attack it. “But I do not 
think he was malicious,” said one of his 
lady friends: “he gave himself too much 
trouble to appear so!” 

Among all the brilliant crowd no one 
attracted more attention than a young 
man about twenty-three years of age, 
slender, not very tall, and dressed with 
extreme fastidiousness. His abundant 
curls of light hair were most carefully 
arranged to set off his well-shaped head, 
and his dark whiskers and almost black 
eyes gave vigor and force to his physiog- 
nomy. The Grecian outline of his nose 
and the noble arch of his forehead in- 
creased his air of high-bred distinction, 
still further heightened by the fire of ge- 
nius which lit up his expressive face. It 
was the Byron of France, as his contem- 
poraries loved to call him; the poet of 
youth, as he called himself, of whom 
Heine said that at thirty he was a man 
with a splendid past, and whom Sainte- 
Beuve painted with one of his delicately 
felicitous touches as “Cherubino at a 
masked ball, playing the part of Don 
Giovanni ;” the petted prodigal of Paris ; 
the best-loved man in life, the best-loved 
poet after death,—the brilliant Alfred de 
Musset. Like Victor Hugo, he began 
to write for the public at eighteen, and 
found himself famous after the publica- 
tion of his Contes d’ Espagne, when he 
was but twenty. On first leaving col- 
lege the versatility that is often a cha- 
racteristic of genius led him, like a will- 
o’-the-wisp, into many false ways. He 
studied law, medicine, painting, and 
even spent a short novitiate in a bank- 
ing-house. Then the writers of the 
Globe got hold of him—Lamartine, Vic- 
tor Hugo, De Vigny, Sainte-Beuve—and 
enlisted him in their eager and hot- 
headed ranks. It was under their stimu- 
lating influence that he wrote the Com/es 
ad’ Espagne, and from that moment his 
fortune as a writer was assured. His 
life was like that of some lush young 
plant forced into premature luxuriance 
and bloom in the torrid atmosphere of a 
hot-house, wasting its sap in one splen- 
did burst of beauty, to wither before it 
has time to keep the promise of its youth. 
Taine compares him to a blood-horse 
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dashing across country, stimulated by 
the odors of the flowers and the mag- 
nificent novelty of the vast sky to frantic 
efforts which destroy everything before 
him, and will soon destroy himself. ‘‘He 
asked too much of things,” says this 
acute critic: “he wanted to drain life in 
one fierce and eager draught; he would 
not gather, would not taste its grapes, 
but tore them away in one cluster, 
bruised, pressed and wrenched them off, 
and was left with stained hands and a 
thirst as ardent as ever. Thence those 
sobs, echoed by all hearts. What! so 
young and already so weary! So many 
precious gifts—an intellect so fine, a tact 
so delicate, a fancy so mobile and so rich, 
a flame so precocious, so sudden a blos- 
soming of beauty and of genius, and at 
the same instant anguish, disgust, cries 
and tears! Whatamedley! With the 
same gesture he adores and he curses. 
The eternal illusion, the invincible expe- 
rience, are side by side in his soul to 
struggle, and to rend it. He has grown 
old, and he is still young: he is a poet, 
and he is a skeptic. The Muse and her 
tranquil beauty, Nature and her immor- 
tal freshness, Love and its happy smile, 
—all the crowd of divine visions has 
scarcely passed before his eyes when we 
see hurrying up, amid sarcasms and 
curses, all the spectres of debauchery 
and death. Like a man in the midst of 
a feast who drinks from a chiseled gob- 
let, standing in the foremost place, amid 
applause and the blare of trumpets, 
with laughing eyes and joyful heart, 
warmed and quickened by the generous 
wine which courses through his veins, 
and whom all at once we see turn pale: 
there is poison in the bottom of the cup; 
he falls with the death-rattle in his throat; 
his feet beat convulsively upon the silken 
carpets, and all the feasters watch him 
with terrified eyes. This is what we felt 
the day when the best-loved, the most 
brilliant among us, suddenly shivered at 
an unseen blow, and sank down with a 
death-groan among the lying gayety and 
splendor of our banquet. 

“Ah well! such as he was, we love 
him always; we can listen to no other; 
all beside him seem cold or false. .., 
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He was not a simple dilettante, he was 
not content to taste and to enjoy : he has 
left his mark upon human thought. He 
has suffered, but he has invented : he has 
fainted by the way, but he has produced.” 

To all the charms of this striking ge- 
nius and beauty were added the fascina- 
tions of his conversation, as full of mar- 
velous variety as his writings. He would 
pass from some delicate fancy or some 
profound thought into a mood of fierce 
and bitter irony, to suddenly dispel the 
gloom he had himself evoked by a burst 
of childlike gayety. There was no resist- 
ing the impetuosity of his spirits—he 
carried everything before him. “He 
had all the characteristics of the lover,” 
says Madame Colet—‘an imagination 
always on the alert; a child's careless- 
ness of facts and of fleeting time; a 
mockery of fame, an indifference to 
opinion, and an absolute oblivion of 
everything which was not the desire 
of the moment.” 

These last few words are peculiarly 
significant. If the theory be true that 
we Carry always within us the latent 
germ of disease that will one day cause 
our death, more especially was it true of 
De Musset that he bore within his own 
breast the elements of his destruction. 
He seemed to be absolutely destitute of 
principle—the slave of every impulse, 
the victim of his ardent and headlong 
temperament, the prey of every moment- 
ary passion that seized upon his inflam- 
mable heart. Add to this his utter inca- 
pacity for seeing anything but the desire 
of the instant, and what a fatal tempera- 
ment we have to launch upon the treach- 
erous waters of Parisian life! 

But with all his weakness he had the 
soul of a great poet. He never lost the 
consciousness of the ideal life, love, 
poetry, that he was for ever betraying, 
for ever defiling, and yet for ever seek- 
ing. It was as though that Ideal, an 
attendant genius, walked ever by his 
side, and when, in the midst of the riotous 
revelry, the calm eyes met his, the wine- 
cup fell from his hand and the apples 
of delight turned to bitter ashes upon his 
lips. His life was a succession of 
brilliant achievements, unbridled indul- 
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gence, and sudden revulsions of self- 
contempt and disgust. ‘Suspended be- 
tween the heavens and the earth,” said 
one who knew him well, “longing for the 
one, curious about the other, disdaining 
glory, appalled at the universal empti- 
ness, uncertain, tormented, changeable, 
he lived alone in the midst of men, flee- 
ing from solitude, and yet finding it 
everywhere. The power of his own 
soul fatigued him. His thoughts were 
too vast, his desires too immense: his 
feeble shoulders bent beneath the burden 
of his genius. He sought among the 
imperfect pleasures of the earth the ob- 
livion of that unattainable good which 
he had seen from afar.” 

Among the brilliant crowd that our 
poet met at the Arsenal that evening 
was a woman of about twenty-nine, 
chiefly noticeable among the brighter 
and younger beauties for the splendor 
of her dark eyes and the grace of her 
perfect hand. Below the smooth bands 
of thick black hair which swept across 
her forehead and fell in two short curls 
upon her neck, those eyes seemed to 
burn with an inner fire which lit up all 
the face. The rest was plain enough, 
but such was the fascination of that face 
that many were known to speak of it as 
the most beautiful they had ever seen. 
It was the face of Aurora, Madame 
Dudevant, best known to that circle of 
beaux esprits as George Sand, the auda- 
cious writer of Jadiana and Lélia. 

“Happy are the women who have no 
histories !"" some one says. But Aurora 
had a history. She had spent a singular 
childhood among the country scenes and 
country children of Nohant, getting up 
miniature battles which left the nursery 
strewn with fragments of dismembered 
dolls, organizing societies of little peas- 
ants to snare the birds in winter, erecting 
flower-strewn altars in some mossy cave 
to a strange and entirely original fetish, 
weaving romances by the hour together 
before she could even put pen to paper. 
Always the busy brain, the sensitive 
heart, the inflexible will. As she grew 
older the continual bickerings between 
mother and grandmother grew to be in- 
tolerable, their incessant jealousy made 
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her life miserable, and she was thankful 
to take refuge from this persecuting af- 
fection in the Couvent des Anglaises at 
Paris. Here she went through all the 
phases common to the convent of the 
period, from diable to devote. By the 
time she was seventeen, domestic dis- 
sensions, severe study, physical and 
mental weariness had so worn upon her 
precociously-excited brain that she tried 
to drown herself, but was happily un- 
successful. The mania for suicide that 
possessed her at this time was in part 
inherited, and though her attempt at the 
ford had cured her of a desire for a wa- 
tery death, she found herself attracted 
by an almost irresistible longing to pis- 
tols and to poisons. At last, with rest and 
better health, the mania gradually pass- 
ed away. At eighteen she was married 
to a man for whom she always professed 
a tranquil esteem and friendship, but 
whose temperament was entirely uncon- 
genial, and in a few years she was living 
in Paris again with her two children, 
supporting herself by painting portraits, 
by ornamenting snuff-boxes with minia- 
ture groups of flowers, and by her pen, 
going about in the costume of a young 
student to save the numberless little ex- 
penses of a woman's dress, and living 
in a garret upon scanty means enough. 
Whatever we may think of her theories 
of life and of marriage, we cannot but ad- 
mire her sincerity and her heroism ; and 
when we read the sad words which she 
has set down in her Lettres d'un Voy- 
ageur, we can better appreciate the hard 
and dreary nature of that life which too 
many of us have been apt to consider 
one of reckless freedom. 

“Launched upon a fatal career,”’ she 
writes, “guilty neither of cupidity nor 
of extravagant desires, but the prey of 
unforeseen reverses, burdened with the 
care of dear and precious existences, of 
whom I was the only support, I have 
never been an artist, although I have 
felt all the fatigues, all the excitement, 
all the ardor and all the sufferings be- 
longing. to that sacred profession : true 
glory has not crowned my labors, be- 





money, I have driven my imagination 
to work without troubling myself about 
the co-operation of my reason; I have 
forced my Muse when she has refused 
to yield; she has revenged herself by 
cold caresses and sombre revelations. 
It is the want of bread which has made 
me morbid: it is the grief of having to 
force myself to an intellectual suicide 
which has made me bitter and skeptical.” 

There is but one thing that can add 
to the sadness of this revelation: it is, 
that this is the history not of one woman, 
but of hundreds of women all over the 
world. 

It was while she was leading this toil- 
some and precarious life that she met 
Alfred de Musset. At first attracted only 
by the curiosity of a poet, he was soon 
seized by one of those irresistible pas- 
sions that were perpetually swaying his 
restless soul, and in a few days they 
were inseparable. There is a special, 
though involuntary, attraction to a poet 
in a woman of genius, says Madame 
Colet in her book called Zz. “But 
with such women the inevitable lovers’ 
quarrels are multiplied: they spring from 
every contact of two beings of equal 
worth, but whose sensations and aspira- 
tions may be nevertheless very diverse. 
In such a union the joys are extreme, 
but so are the sufferings.”’ It is all very 
well in a moment of happiness to be 
able to exalt the woman one loves as 
wiser and stronger than any of her sex, 
but when it comes to a dispute, to feel 
that that superior intelligence is calm- 
ly reading your own, is analyzing your 
character and taking stock of your weak- 
nesses, is a terrible contingency at which 
masculine pride naturally shudders. 
Such a case brings up one of the strong- 
est arguments for the theory of “ counter- 
parts” in marriage. Some one declares 
it to be fatal for a wife to excel in her 
husband’s favorite pursuit. If he be a 
musician, the less she knows about 
music, except to have a sympathetic 
love for it, the better. To be able to 
criticise her husband's performances 
with a knowledge equal—nay, perhaps 
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side by side in the harness of matrimony 
two of the zrritabile genus is indeed 
rather. a dangerous experiment. The 
extreme sensitiveness to every impres- 
sion which causes the zolian harp to 
vibrate with a breath brings forth dis- 
cords as easily as harmonies, and the 
heart of an artist (whether he be poet, 
painter or musician) is but a human 
harp. Every touch sets the strings 
quivering — impossible but that they 
should sometimes jangle. And when 
we think of two of these susceptible 
natures acting and reacting on each 
other, with all the little circumstances of 
our daily lives, which float by a phleg- 
matic temperament unheeded, the source 
to them of immense delight or misery, 
itis a wonder not that there are so many 
unhappy marriages in the artistic world, 
but that any are successful. 

In the case we are considering at 
present there were not only the ordinary 
difficulties to be encountered, but there 
were radical differences of character, 
which could not fail, sooner or later, to 
produce dissension. Alfred de Musset 
was, as we have seen, a type of the 
purely artistic organization intensified by 
the French element of race. It was im- 
possible for him to conceive of existence 
except in the present tense—to see any- 
thing beyond the now and here. The 
idea of duty was wanting in his con- 
sciousness. Like a man born color- 
blind, to whom red and black are the 
same, he realized no difference between 
I will and J ought. He was a perfect 
embodiment of the old poetic represen- 
tation of Genius as an immortal child. 
He writes of himself: 

My first verses were a little child’s ; 
My second still a youth’s ; . 
The last were scarcely to be called a man’s. 

With this lack of moral strength he 
united all the attractive qualities of child- 
hood — its irresistible gayety, its spon- 
taneous generosity, its unceasing verve 
and enthusiasm, its rapid joys and sor- 
rows, its endless capacity for pleasure, 
its insatiable appetite for novelty, its 
helpless appeal to strength and wisdom, 
its quick recognition of both. He was 
like the children who go to seek the pot 





of gold at the end of the rainbow, and 
who find that the end of the rainbow 
always overhangs some dangerous mo- 
rass. He was always seeking the ideal 
at the other end of the rainbow of his 
fancy, and much mire he traversed in 
pursuit of it. No wonder that when he 
met with a woman of genius, of great 
talents and of lofty aspirations, with clean 
hands and a pure heart, he should throw 
himself headlong at her feet, and think 
he had found rest for his soul at last. 
But Aurora, in spite of her earnest and 
devoted affection for him, in spite of her 
thorough appreciation of his genius, 
was not the counterpart he sought. She 
was attuned to a different key. While 
he was particularly individual, positive, 
determined, she seemed an incarnation 
of pure intellect, cold, judicial and gen- 
eral. Contrary to the usual feminine 
type, her sympathies were more with the 
race than with the individual, more 
abstract than concrete. Universal Na- 
ture appealed to her profoundly: hence 
the superb landscape painting we find in 
her books, the fine sketches of storm and 
sunshine. Her novels are usually the 
embodiment of some abstract idea—her 
dramatis personz are charged with the 
duty of working it out in the course of 
their conversations. The women in her 
books are almost always the incarnation 
of part of herself: they are made of a 
portion of-her own heart, as Eve was 
taken from Adam’s side. They repre- 
sent not her complete personality, it is 
true, but certain of her own attributes 
or mental conditions, rarely a separate 
idiosyncrasy. They are given to long 
and sometimes rather prosy harangues, 
even at pic-nics and on other inauspicious 
occasions, to much moralizing, and to 
lengthy discussions of the utopias of the 
day. They have something too much 
usually of “the reason firm, the temper- 
ate will,” and lack that gracious caprice 
which goes a long way to make up the 
fascination of the ewige weiblichkett. 
Their pride as reasonable beings forbids 
them to act from mere impulse, and their 
capitulation, however sudden it may 
seem, is the result of a long siege of 
silent argument. Like the goddesses 
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of old, they envelop themselves in the 
clouds before they descend to their 
adorers. 

In fact, the central point of Aurora’s 
character was precisely that which was 
wanting in De Musset—moral principle, 
unflinching devotion to duty. It may 
seem strange to assert this of a woman 
who in many ways has overstepped the 
boundary -lines which we should draw 
to define right living, and whose books 
have been so often regarded with holy 
horror. But we venture to assert that 
no one can study her character or read 
her works with calm, unbiased judgment 
without deciding that in all things she 
has acted up to her highest idea of duty, 
that in her life and in her books she 
may have made mistakes—as who of us 
has not ?—but that they have been errors 
of judgment, not sins against conscience. 
Duty was ever her first and last consid- 
eration. 

To endeavor to unite two such cha- 
racters in a lasting attachment was like 
trying to yoke together fire and water. 
We can fancy the struggles of the wide- 
ly-differing organizations—the one, a 
calm, clear intelligence, self-poised and 
independent, seeing clearly the ante- 
cedents and the consequences of every 
act, earnest, devoted, unflinching, reso- 
lute, but stern, unyielding, and devoid 
of that exquisite sensibility to the moods 
of another which alone could satisfy the 
exactions of the singular organization 
with which it was brought in contact; 
the other eager, impetuous, ardent, un- 
disciplined, full of good impulses and 
great ideas, but a weathercock swayed 
by every wind of passion, the slave of 
an untrained genius and an ungoverned 
heart. The one weary of never-ceas- 
ing efforts to chasten and reform this 
unruly spirit, her endless devotion met 
with ingratitude and scorn, her kindness 
misinterpreted, her affection rejected, 
her instant submission to the whim of 
the moment imperiously demanded; 
the other, conscious of dashing like a 
wave upon an unyielding rock, ever 
running against that unflinching sense 
of duty, ever repulsed by the cold up- 
braidings of the preacher when longing 





for the tender sympathy of love. Par- 
don was to be had, indeed, for all sins, 
but it was to be earned first. Love was 
to be relegated to its appropriate place 
among the pleasures of life, and to come 
in after the labor of the day, like the 
sugar-plums of a dessert. Work was 
work, and not a sentiment, not an emo- 
tion was to be allowed to escape till it 
was over. Then the Loves and the 
Graces were bidden to the banquet, and 
then the Loves and the Graces very nat- 
urally would not always come. Affec- 
tion was not the golden thread upon 
which all the hours of life were to be 
strung, but the heart-shaped bead at one 
end of the necklace. This measured 
rule, this heart trained to beat in time to 
the music of labor, was hardly to be un- 
derstood by our poet. Aurora’s was one 
of those natures to whom great sacrifices 
are a delight, but petty ones a fetter and 
an impossibility. She was capable of 
watching by a poet's sick-bed for three 
sleepless weeks, but she could not see 
the need of giving him an hour of sym- 
pathy and comfort out of the time she 
had set aside for work. He, on the con- 
trary, was equal to anything that was 
outside of the realm of law and order. 
He reveled in the unexpected, and de- 
tested the preordained from the bottom 
of his heart. It needed not only infinite 
charity, but infinite tact, to guide this 
rudderless nature through the perils of 
its storm-tossed way. And that tact, 
born only of keen perception and the 
most delicate sympathy, Aurora seemed 
to lack. Walking through life with her 
eyes steadily fixed upon the pole-star 
of her purpose, she trampled every ob- 
stacle beneath her feet, and she expect- 
ed the same fortitude and endurance 
from all who accompanied her. If they 
could not keep up with her, let them fall 
behind: she could not alter her course to 
save the bleeding feet or to comfort the 
weary spirits. That she was sometimes 
aware of this failure to make allowance 
for others we see in an occasional pas- 
sage in her history of her life; such as 
this, for example: “The seal of true 
greatness is never to exact from others 
the hard things it imposes upon itself.” 
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And being the servant of her reason, 
that reason, like all servants, sometimes 
played her false. It led her to reduce 
life too much to a set of philosophical 
axioms, and to expect of human nature 
the regularity of the heavenly bodies. 
She made no allowance for perturba- 
tions, but expected the hearts of her 
friends to revolve in their constant and 
changeless orbits around their central 
sun. That overruling reason, too, was 
constantly tempting her to dissect what 
she should have been content to enjoy, 
to analyze what it was enough to feel. 
She was in this akin to Margaret Fuller, 
of whom Lowell writes: 

And vet, O subtle analyst, 
That canst each property detect 
Of mood or grain, that canst untwist 
Each tangled skein of intellect, 
And with thy scalpel eyes lay bare 
Each mental nerve more fine than air ! 
O brain exact, that in thy scales 
Canst weigh the sun and never err ! 
For once thy patient science fails, 
One problem still defies thy art : 
Thou never canst compute for her 


The distance and diameter 
Of any simple human heart. 


We can easily foresee the fate of such 
a connection — contentions, struggles, 
misery and final rupture. One shade 
less of philosophy, one ray more of com- 
passionate love, one touch of that divine 
sympathy which has been called the 
genius of the heart, and the Aurora 
which shone upon the poet’s waking 
might have broadened for him into the 
perfect day. But it was not to be. 

It needs all the remembrance of that 
sad confession we have already quoted to 
enable us to pardon the sad ending of 
thestory. ‘Itisthe want of bread which 
has made me morbid,” she says: “it is 
the grief of having to force myself to an 
intellectual suicide which has made me 
bitter and skeptical.” But we cannot 
help feeling how far the head must have 
got the better of the heart, how far the 
peculiarly French fondness for morbid 
study of emotion must have triumphed 
over the delicacy of the woman, when 
we find her anatomizing her old love in 
her famous novel called EW/e et Luz, dis- 
secting the character of the dead poet 





who had thrown himself, heart and soul, 
at her feet, for the amusement of a curi- 
ous world, eager to know the particulars 
of their relations to each other. Paul 
de Musset, outraged through all his fiery 
nature by what he deemed an insult to 
his brother’s memory, retaliated in a 
fierce and bitter sketch called Lui et¢ 
Elle, and this again was followed by a 
more impartial statement, though still in 
defence of the poet, by Madame Colet, 
called Zué. Any one of the books is 
dreary in the extreme. To watch the 
wrecking of a noble ship can never be 
a cheering or a helpful spectacle, and to 
see two great souls, the one drifting to 
destruction, the other powerless to aid 
what it so longed to save, but only has- 
tening the end, is the saddest sight that 
can be seen by mortal eyes. Except in 
the interests of mental anatomy, the 
three books had better never have been 
written, except perhaps it be Madame 
Colet's, for the sake of the charity it 
inspires us with toward the Byron of 
French poetry. It has much merit also 
in the fine thoughts and keen reflections 
that go far to justify its existence. 

The impartial critic can hardly help 
noting how impossible it is, with all the 
help of special pleading on either side, 
quite to disguise the truth as concerns 
the history of these two natures. Their 
characteristics were so salient, so un- 
mistakable, the differences in their or- 
ganization so patent, that no history of 
infinite exaction on the one side, of in- 
finite sacrifice on the other, can quite 
blind us to the real state of the case. We 
shut the volumes with a sigh, and it is 
Madame Colet, after all, who teaches us 
the great lesson of charity. “To those 
who have no visible superiority,’ she 
says, ‘‘are readily ascribed concealed 
treasures, while even every-day virtues 
are refused to those exceptional beings 
endowed with rarer gifts... . Before 
wondering at the deterioration of a no- 
ble soul, we should know by what blows 
it has been struck and wounded, and 
what it has suffered through its very 
greatness.” KaTE HILLARD. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


O Doubt! O Doubt! 1 know my destiny : 
I feel thee fluttering bird-like in my breast : 
I cannot loose, but I will sing to thee, 
And flatter thee to rest. 


ILL Grace come to Aytoun for her 

letters ? or will she let them go for 
the trash they are? Hortense is think- 
ing this as she sits at the breakfast-table. 
Philip wonders too. But no one would 
think he was very much interested in 
anything but the morning paper. He 
is, however, for he says to Hortense as 
he leaves the table, “Can't you choose 
your occupation this morning so as to 
be within call if you are needed. You 
were shamefully out of the way the day 
Grace called: don’t be remiss again.” 

“Don't torment the girl,’’ Hortense re- 
plies, without giving any promise. And 
then she adds, as if on second thought, 
“She will hardly be fool enough to come 
here.” 

“We shall see if those letters are not 
magnets. I will promise not to torment 
Grace, however. I only hope she will 
be as kind to me.” And Philip saunters 
out to smoke his morning cigar. 

Hortense is not devoid of a little wo- 
manly curiosity, and therefore she takes 
her seat where she can see the approach 
of any carriage up the avenue. Busy 
as she is with her sewing, she is able to 
glance up now and then, and somehow 
she always happens to look out of the 
window. 

She is rewarded after a time for her 
watchfulness by the appearance of a 
pair of horses trotting swiftly up the 
graveled road; and soon she knows they 
draw Grace Robson’s coupé, and that 
Grace herself is in it. “Surely she must 
value those stupid letters,” Hortense 
thinks, but she does not move fram her 
seat, as she is sure she will not be in- 
quired for to-day. 

Philip too is on the lookout for the 
coupé. He comes from amongst the 
bare, leafless trees, and helps Grace out 





of her carriage with grave politeness— 
not with the same gay look that he wore 
the day old Aytoun led her captive. 

He takes her into the library again, 
and seats her in the same spot where 
she sat on that bright October morning, 
and he is casting rather mournful glances 
out of his handsome eyes at the blank 
space on the wall where he then told her 
he intended to hang a picture of her 
pretty self. 

Grace’s glance follows his, and the old 
desire comes into her heart also to see 
herself hanging amongst those fine old- 
fashioned dames. But she will not let 
it possess her, and says quickly, ‘Was 
it either kind or gentlemanly in you, Mr. 
Dunbar, to bring me here ?” 

“IT was sorry to trouble you,” says 
Philip. “But I did not think you would 
mind the drive very much, as the day is 
pleasant after the storm.” 

“T should not think you would care to 
see me—’’ Grace begins. 

But Philip interrupts her with, “I shall 
always be glad to see you. I am not 
one to feel unkindly toward a person 
who has once made me happy.” 

Grace thinks she had better steer into 
shallow water, so she says, ‘‘ My letters, 
please: I have come, as you desired, for 
them.” 

“Why are you so anxious for these 
miserable letters, Grace ?”’ asks Philip. 
“You may as well let me have them as 
the earnest of our past love.” 

“You do not mean to say you will not 
give them to me, after making me come 
here for them ?” cries Grace in alarm. 

“Certainly not. Only I should like to 
know why you are so anxious for them.” 

“T suppose every girl likes to have her 
letters—under such circumstances,” says 
Grace, evasively. 

“Tt is interesting to know the feelings 
of every girl under such circumstances. 
I suppose my being a man alone makes 
me feel indifferent as to who owns my 
letters to you.” 
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Grace is not quite sure that Philip is 
not sneering at her, so she says, pettish- 
ly, “ My letters, if you please, Mr. Dun- 
bar. I am in somewhat of a hurry, and 
I have your word that you will give 
them to me.” 

“And you must not blame me for 
wishing to give them into your own 
hands,’ Philip replies, changing his 
scoffing tone into a tender one. “I 
come of an old-fashioned race, and what 
we prize we are very careful of. The 
knights in the olden times did not part 
with even a knot of ribbon entrusted to 
them by their lady-loves, except to give 
it back when reclaimed. Should I be 
less careful of your letters than my fore- 
fathers were of a knot of ribbon ?” 

Not having lived in the olden time on 
which Philip is so eloquent, and not 
having had any forefathers save some 
respectable spinners, who would have 
fought over something as substantial as 
a bale of cotton, but never over a knot 
of ribbon, Grace does not know what to 
say in answer to Philip’s fine speech. 
But she does know that he is very hand- 
some, and that he is looking down upon 
her very tenderly. But she is not going 
to give up her quest so easily, so she 
says, ‘‘ Then, as you can give the letters 
into my own hands, I will take them, 
if you please.” 

“Grace, what have I done to make 
you treat me so?” asks Philip, still re- 
gardless of her request. ‘“‘Is it that you 
are heartless ? or is it because you mis- 
trust me ?”” 

Grace’s heart is beating too percept- 
ibly for her to doubt her owning one. 
And so she says, she thinks with truth, 
“Tam very sure I am not heartless.” 

“Then you must mistrust me. Do 
you doubt my love for you, Grace ?” 

At home Grace has had considerable 
doubts, but here at Aytoun, with Philip 
raining tender looks on her, she does 
not doubt so much. Yet she would 
rather not answer his question. 

Philip is not contented with her silence, 
so he asks again, “Do you doubt my 
love for you ?” 

“Sometimes I do,’’ answers Grace, 
trying to be bold and to tell the truth. 





“But not now—not when you are with 
me, Grace ?”’ 

She does not answer him, and he does 
not press her, but asks, ‘* What is it that 
has separated us, Grace ?” 

“They say such dreadful things of 
you,” she answers, trying to deal in gen- 
eralities and going back to the old story. 

“* They say’ is not very definite. And 
how do you know they tell the truth? It 
is some money-affairs, I suppose, the 
gossip is about—some matters you do not 
understand in the least. And these are 
the raw-head-and-bloody-bones which 
have scared you from me!’’ Philip adds, 
reproachfully. 

“These are not raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones, as you call them. Only children 
are frightened at such names. These 
are facts,"’ says Grace very decidedly. 

“Facts! Do you think these blatant 
cotton-spinners are more honest than I 
am? Or that they can judge the actions 
of agentleman? Are you going to let 
these facts, as you call them, part us 
and keep you from old Aytoun ?”’ 

“If you would but prove that they are 
not true!’ and Grace looks up at him 
uneasily. 

“T have given you my word that they 
are false, and that is all a gentleman 
can do. They take good care that only 
vague rumors reach my ears: they are 
afraid I shall hold them to account, I 
fancy. So I-find nothing. really to con- 
tradict, and I cannot blame those who 
do not know me for believing what they 
hear. But you, at least, after your prom- 
ise to marry me,—you ought to have 
given me your full trust.” 

“T did not mistrust you at first,’’ Grace 
cries passionately. “I tried to shut my 
ears: I did not want to hear their cruel 
talk. You ought never to have given 
them the opportunity to say what they 
do of you.” 

Philip shakes his head doubtfully : 
“You were not like the deaf adder, I 
fear, Grace. It did not require the 


' charmer to charm very wisely for you to 


be caught. I should like any of your 
friends—Gerald Alston included—to try 
to tell any of their precious tales into 
Hortense’s ear.” 
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“Hortense is your sister,” replies 
Grace. 

“And you were only my fiancée / 
You do well to remind me that our sis- 
ters are more true and loyal than our 
sweethearts. And yet that is not the 
judgment of the world generally.” 

““No one would be cruel enough to 
speak before Hortense. But with me it 
was different,’’ Grace says by way of 
excuse. 

“But because you heard it was not 
necessary for you to believe; and not 
even to tell me, but to write me such a 
poor little note of dismissal! It was 
cowardly in you, Grace.” 

It was cowardly, Grace knows, yet 
she had acted by counsel—wise counsel: 
she had had no doubt of it at the time. 
She had feared Philip’s reproaches, and 
had tried hard that there should be no 
interview. She has more to fear than 
his reproaches, though, if she does not 
want to marry him, she will find. 

“Grace, think well before you refuse 
me again. Will you not be happier here 
with me than at Bridgeford? Can't you 
queen it at Aytoun, and forget the scan- 
dal and gossip of the miserable town? 
And, Grace, once here, no one will gain- 
say you. There have been many happy 
lives in these old walls: I do not despair 
of making yours happy also.” 

Philip’s handsome eyes are on her, 
and so are the eyes of all the fine ladies 
his ancestresses. The glamour of Aytoun 
is on her too. No wonder, then, that 
the gossip of Bridgeford seems false and 
vulgar, and dies away from her remem- 
brance as the shrill clang of all its mills 
has died away in the distance. 

Love-making is as insipid to the third 
party as ever Grace's vapid little notes 
were to Hortense. So let us shut the 
door on them, and leave the future mis- 
tress of Aytoun with its present lord. 
Into Grace's ear let Philip pour his pretty 
speeches, for neither you nor I, good 
reader, have much faith in them. 

An hour later Grace drives away from 
Aytoun without her letters. Why should 
she want them if she has determined to 
add more of them to the packet ? 

“TI did not need you, as it happened,” 





Philip says to Hortense, looking into the 
room where she is sitting wondering if 
Grace will ever go, and what she and 
Philip can have to say to each other 
now that their engagement is off. 

““Grace does not seem to have minded 
the téte-a-téte, as you feared she would,” 
Hortense returns dryly. 

“T should think not,” Philip says with 
a laugh. ‘‘ You can congratulate me, if 
you like. Grace has thought better of 
it, and Aytoun, I hope, is saved to us.” 

“Your engagement is on again?” 
Hortense asks in amazement. 

“Yes. Iwas sure Grace would be trac- 
table if I could only get her here. You 
women are a trifle unscrupulous when 
you are ambitious.” 

And after this dogmatical sentence 
Philip lights another cigar and resumes 
his walk. Certainly a pleasanter one, 
as he feels very confident now of paying 
off all scores against Aytoun. 

Grace Robson is by no means sure 
that she has done wisely, now that she 
is once more in Bridgeford. The scan- 
dal about Philip Dunbar takes more 
shape here. It is not the idle breath it 
seemed to her whilst she sat in the 
library at Aytoun. And, besides, there 
are other eyes which have almost as 
much influence over her as Philip’s have, 
though they are by no means so hand- 
some. 

This she feels more as the twilight 
comes on, and before it is well dark she 
has worked herself into a state of ner- 
vous expectancy anything but pleasant. 
Her drawing-room is brilliantly lighted, 
for Grace is timid and dislikes shadows. 

She is alone, and moves about rest- 
lessly, now walking up and down the 
room, then stopping to toy with some 
of her costly knickknacks, and now ex- 
amining herself in one of the mirrors. 
It is not vanity, however, which prompts 
her to look at the pretty reflection, but 
mere restlessness. 

At last the door-bell rings in the same 
startling way Hortense heard it the day 
she came to pay her visit of congratula- 
tion. There is a quick yet heavy step 
on the stairs, and through the open door 
enters Gerald Alston. 
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Grace tries to greet him indifferently, 
but does not succeed. She has some- 
what the air of a child that has just 
perpetrated a piece of mischief, and ex- 
pects to be taxed with it. But fortu- 
nately Gerald does not notice her un- 
easiness. He is too anxious to put the 
question which has been uppermost in 
his thoughts ever since he left his own 
rooms, to begin with the ordinary top- 
ics of conversation. He asks at once, 
‘Did you get your letters ?”” 

He looks surprised, as well as dis- 
pleased, at the brief “No” Grace gives 
in answer to his question. 

“Did you turn coward and fear to go 
to Aytoun? Oh, Grace, I am ashamed 
of you!” 

Grace is a coward, a shameful coward, 
and therefore she does not like to be 
called one. So she answers, as if ag- 
grieved, “I did go to Aytoun.”’ 

“And did not get your letters ?”” 

“I changed my mind about them, and 
did not bring them.” 

“Did not dare to ask for them or 
insist upon having them ?”’ 

“I changed my mind, I tell you.” 

“From pure cowardice, I presume,” 
Gerald says scornfully. 

“This is the second time you have 
called me a coward,” Grace replies ; and 
to prove she is not one she looks up de- 
fiantly into the face bent down toward 
her with a displeased frown on it. 

“Why did you come away without the 
letters if you are so brave ?” he asks. 

“Because,” she replies slowly, “I 
renewed my engagement with Philip 
Dunbar.” 

Grace feels relieved as soon ‘as the 
murder is out. But she is rather fright- 
ened at hearing a deep curse pronounced, 
not against herself, but the man she is 
supposed to love much better than her- 
self. 

“IT might have known it!’’ Gerald 
says bitterly. ‘‘ Fool that I was, to urge 
you to go to Aytoun for those miserable 
letters! What is there in this Philip 
Dunbar which seems to charm you as a 
snake does a bird ?” 

“There is a good deal in him that I 
meet with in no other man of my ac- 
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quaintance,”’ says Grace angrily, for if 
she cannot always answer Philip's sar- 
casm, she can Gerald's plainer mode of 
speech. “Philip Dunbar is a gentleman, 
and knows how to treat a lady with 
courtesy.” 

“A gentleman !"’ exclaims Gerald, tak- 
ing up her words in an exasperating way. 
“A gentleman! Pray, does he show his 
breeding in the way he pays his debts? 
Or in what do you perceive it ?”’ 

“In his manners,” Grace answers 
shortly. 

“*In his manners!" Gerald quotes 
on. “Of course he is soft and sweet 
when he wants you to pay his bills for 
him. He would be a fool if he were 
not.” 

“I suppose you have no bills, and you 
are not in need of any money,” Grace 
says rather pointedly. 

“You are right,” Gerald replies. ‘I 
am no cat's paw, soft and velvety, yet 
ready to wound the hand that strokes 
me.” 

Grace is not fond of metaphor, so she 
does not answer him. 

“Did Philip Dunbar make any con- 
fessions to you ?”’ asks Gerald sneering- 
ly. ‘‘Did he tell you it is your money 
he wants?” 

“TI do not know that I am bound to 
tell you what he said. But if it is any 
satisfaction for you to know it, I don't 
think he ever mentioned money.” 

“And you do not think that it is your 
half million he is after ?”’ 

“T ought. I have heard you say it 
often enough for it to make some im- 
pression on me,” Grace says sullenly. 

“Yet you might as well own the truth, 
and say you do not believe me.” 

Grace does not answer this, but says, 
“Philip has hid nothing from me. He 
told me very plainly that he is a good 
deal embarrassed.” 

“He did, did he? And, woman-like, 
you took his cool impudence for a con- 
fession. Did he tell you also how much 
he needs to rid him of these embarrass- 
ments—that his beloved Aytoun is heav- 
ily mortgaged, house, lands, even his 
family pictures and the silver ?”’ 

Grace starts a little. Certainly she 
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did not know it was so bad as this. But 
she says at once, “I don’t see why my 
money cannot be used to pay off the 
mortgage if I choose to doit. I havea 
fancy for Aytoun, and I am not so poor 
that I cannot afford to have fancies, I 
suppose.” 

“Certainly not, if you buy the place 
in your own right. But to pay for it for 
Philip Dunbar is quite another thing.” 

“T can do that too if I please,’’ Grace 
says curtly. 

“I suppose youcan. And yet I think 
you would like the man you call your 
husband to have a fair name, and at 
least to be spoken to by the people in 
his own set.” 

“Oh,” Grace says, with a little laugh, 
“you will all be eager for my invitations 
when I am mistress of Aytoun.” 

“T shall not, for one, if Philip Dunbar 
is master,’’ Gerald answers decidedly. 
“IT suppose,” he continues, ‘“ Dunbar’s 
haughty sister is as eager for the match 
as he is, and is as sweet as a rose, as she 
knows very well how to be on an occa- 
sion. And yet Bryan Bonham, for one, 
never goes near Aytoun now-a-days.” 

“If you mean Hortense,” Grace re- 
plies, not caring to notice the bit of 
information Gerald gives her about Bry- 
an, “I did not see her to-day. I have 
no reason to suppose that she even knew 
I was in the house.” 

“She knew it well enough, and would 
not put out her hand to save her sister 
woman from such a fate as yours is. 
Philip Dunbar has set his trap well. It 
is a plain ‘ will you walk into my parlor ? 
says the spider to the fly;’ and you were 
just as innocent as ever the fly was.” 

“You can say vain, if you please, and 
wish to make your fable applicable. 
Well,” Grace continues with a little sigh, 
“if I have my foible, I am not different 
from the rest of mankind. You have 
a desire stronger than your liking for a 
cigar, I suppose, only you are wise 
enough to keep it to yourself. I am 
more open, and confess my weakness 
is to be mistress of Aytoun.” 

Oh, Grace, Grace, some one has wisely 
said if a woman talks long enough, she 
will tell you all that is in her heart. 
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Why don’t you keep to monosyllables, 
and so be safe? Of course Gerald 
Alston has his weakness, his longing, 
but he is far too wise to tell it, even into 
your small ear. 

Gerald is watching her as eagerly 
as ever Delilah must have watched 
Samson to see if he had opened his 
heart truly to her. She is honest in her 
confession, he sees, and he says quietly, 
“I do not blame you for the wish. 
Aytoun is a fine old place, and you 
would make a worthy mistress of it. 
Will you promise me, on your honor, to 
marry the owner of Aytoun ?”’ 

“TI have told you I am engaged to 
Philip Dunbar,” Grace says coldly, not 
liking his sudden change of manner. 

“But I want your promise.” 

“You shall have it, then. I shall 
certainly marry the owner of Aytoun. 
Will you come to the wedding ?”’ 

All through the night, whenever Grace 
woke, and even the next morning, Ger- 
ald Alston's face as he asked her, “ Will 
you promise me, on your honor, to marry 
the owner of Aytoun ?”’ haunted her. 

Had he, after besetting her for months, 
maligning Philip on all occasions, telling 
her every evil thing he could of her 
lover,—had he at last fallen into her 
caprice ? and does he think, as she does, 
that living at Aytoun is the most desir- 
able thing in life ? 

She half wishes she had confessed her 
weakness—as she is pleased to call her 
ambition—to Gerald long ago, if by so 
doing she could have so easily changed 
his opinion of Philip. He was fonder 
of her than she had thought if he was so 
anxious that her whim should be grati- 
fied, even at some personal cost to him- 
self. She would ask him to Aytoun often, 
and Philip would like him better when 
he knew he had stood his friend at last. 

Yet with all her pretty plans for re- 
warding Gerald, and her self-gratulations, 
Grace is uneasy. She is not one to go 
her own way boldly even if unwisely, 
but rather she is apt to answer quickly 
to the moods of others. -A happy state 
of being, perhaps, for a woman when 
the husband is chosen, but alas for her 
in the choosing! 
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CHAPTER VII. 


For one, the gold is far and dim ; 
For one, a glimpse of things to be; 
But here it sparkles, at the brim 
Of full felicity. 


“HORTENSE, will you put down that 
everlasting seam and come out for a 
walk? One would think your Ulysses 
was roving over the world as of old, in- 
stead of practicing law in Bridgeford, 
and that all your love lay in your 
needle’s point.” 

Hortense does not defend herself. 
She has a contempt for a man’s stric- 
tures on needlework, and she is rather 
glad of an excuse to lay aside her sew- 
ing and go out. 

“Come this way: I want to consult 
you about a clearing I am thinking of 
making,” Philip says as she joins him 
ready for the walk. 

They start off gayly, Hortense leaning 
on Philip’s arm, chattering to him like a 
bird in spring. She will have to give 
up this handsome brother of hers soon 
to Grace Robson—give him up with but 
slight reservation—for the six weeks are 
nearly spent, and with the life hereafter 
at Aytoun she will have but little to do. 

The old home will not be hers much 
longer, and the most she can expect will 
be an occasional day spent with Philip, 
if Grace will be kind enough to ask her. 
This Hortense has thought whilst sewing 
in the library. But in the fresh, frosty 
air, leaning on Philip’s arm, she will not 
worry herself with thoughts of the future, 
but enjoy the present. For some reason 
she feels this is her last walk with Philip, 
and she would fain have no clouds to 
mar the perfect sunshine. 

How long Philip will keep off the sub- 
ject of Grace she does not know, but 
she will do her best to make him talk of 
something else, if possible. 

“What the deuce are the sheep in that 
field for?” is Philip's first remark. ‘Hill 
must be asleep. There will not be a 
blade of grass left when he finds them 
there.” 

“They prefer grass to turnips, and 
have had no trouble in choosing,” Hor- 
tense replies, her quicker eye discover- 
ing a gap in the fence between the fields. 
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“Let the creatures alone, to browse ac- 
cording to their inclination.” 

“I wish we were all sheep, if our de- 
sires could be so limited—a choice be- 
tween grass and turnips, and no marry- 
ing nor giving in marriage. They are 
nearer the commonly-received ideas of 
heaven than I thought.” 

“Eating turnips or baaing at each 
other ?” Hortense asks. 

“Hortense,"’ Philip says suddenly, 
ignoring her question, “when are you 
and Bryan going to set up your own 
establishment ?” 

““As soon as you are done with me,” 
Hortense replies. 

“It would be quite effective,’ Philip 
goes on to say, “if we were both to be 
married at the same time. The only 
two of the Dunbars that are left married 
by the same ceremony would make quite 
a fine article for the Bridgeford news- 
papers.” 

“Thank you! 
uary for so lengthy a notice. 
Dunbar in simple white muslin, and— 
She does not finish her sentence by a 
description of Miss Robson in white silk 
and lace. 

“I don’t see why you must figure in 
white muslin,” says Philip. ‘“Can’t you 
get what you need in Bridgeford ?" 

“Yes, and forego teaspoons and table- 
linen. You forget Bryan is as yet a poor 
iran, and hé does not want a fine wife.” 

‘He will not be as poor as you think. 
There will be plenty of money at Ay- 
toun, and you don't suppose I shall let 
my only sister pinch and economize ?” 
Philip says with a little pressure of her 
arm. 

“Thank you!’’ Hortense answers, 
gratefully. ‘But Bryan and IJ are will- 
ing to try the dinner of herbs, with love 
for seasoning—”’ 

She is sorry for the quotation before 
she ends it, for Philip says quickly, “ And 
you will leave the stalled ox for Grace 
and me? But it will not be as bad as 
that, I hope. There is no reason for us 
to hate each other.” 

“I defy her to hate you,”’ Hortense re- 
joins, looking with eyes brimming with 
love at Philip. 


I will wait for my gbit- 
* Miss 
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“It is a poor thing, this fuss about a 
wedding, in any case,” Philip goes on 
to say. “I wish you women had more 
sense in such matters. Why will you, 
just for the love of a little display, drag 
a poor fellow up to be stared at by all 
your acquaintance? These church wed- 
dings, as they are managed now-a-days, 
are heathenish instead of Christian af- 
fairs. You should have strength of 
mind enough to drop such fashions.” 

Philip is dreading his own wedding, 
and his appearance before the Bridge- 
ford fashionables after his long disap- 
pearance. But Hortense does not fathom 
the reason of his dread, and says, “I 
shall have the desired strength of mind. 
Bryan and I will have the most private 
wedding possible not to look like a run- 
away match.” 

“Then I will persuade Grace to follow 
your example. Let the two weddings 


be on the same day, Hortense, and then 
I shall have an argument to support my 
request.” 

“No,” Hortense replies decidedly. 
“It would be cruel in you not tu let 
Grace look her very prettiest and wear 


her diamonds. You must make the 
most of your rich bride. Besides, Bryan 
and I have no day fixed as yet.” 

She does not add that she will not 
risk Bryan’s refusal to stand by Philip's 
side even on such an occasion. It is 
her greatest trial, this dislike which her 
lover has for her brother, but as she be- 
lieves it is only a prejudice, she hopes it 
will die out under her influence. 

“I am glad you will live in Bridge- 
ford,”’ Philip says, giving up the point 
of the double wedding, as he sees him- 
self it is not altogether feasible. ‘We 
will have the old style of living back at 
Aytoun, and Grace will need some hints 
from you. She is good-tempered enough 
not to mind being taught a little by 

you.” 

“I think she is good-tempered,” Hor- 
tense replies, really knowing but very 
little about her future sister-in-law, yet 
in her heart determining not to interfere 
with her as mistress of Aytoun. 

“Tam sorry you have not seen more 
of each other,” Philip resumes. ‘Grace 
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told me the other day you had been but 
once to see her, and then only for a few 
minutes.” 

“Yes, I have been negligent,” Hor- 
tense admits. 

“T told her you were a good deal taken 
up with Bryan. I suppose that is a good 
excuse, and certainly it is one Grace 
ought to be satisfied with. You must go 
to-morrow.” 

Hortense promises, and now hopes 
Philip has exhausted the subject and 
will talk of something else. But no: 
he rambles on, not saying anything 
brilliant, but still recurring to the same 
topic. 

Presently he tells Hortense what im- 
provements he intends to make in the 
place—expensive improvements, which 
it will take a good deal of money to 
complete; and she knows very well 
where he expects to get it. 

Hortense, like many girls with no 
fortune, thinks a man has no right to 
spend his wife’s money for his own ad- 
vantage, though the law may give him 
that privilege. Fortunately, rich women 
are accustomed to take more practical 
views, or there might be more matti- 
monial jangling than there is. But 
Hortense is shrinking from Philip's talk 
of improvements as if he hurt her; and 
he never guesses it, and goes over old 
schemes of his father’s and grandfather's 
which had been abandoned for want of 
the necessary means. 

Hortense is glad that they have 
reached at last the piece of woods Philip 
thinks of clearing. It is a broad belt of 
hickory and oak which lies on the road- 
side and screens the house from the 
view of travelers on the high-road in the 
summer-time. The trees are grand old 
ones, remnants of the original growth 
of the land, such as will grow only on 
virgin soil, and once cut down their like 
will never be seen, on that spot at least. 

Hortense is clearly against an axe 
touching them: “ There is plenty of land 
idie—why cut down such trees ?” 

“But their wood is valuable, and the 
new ground is rich, and the trees are 
useless standing here.” 

“ They screen the house from the road, 
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and there are no finer trees on the place. 
It is a sin to destroy such growth—only 
a degree less, in my opinion, than 
murder.” 

Philip argues for the fine field he will 
have if he clears the land, and Hortense 
listens to him impatiently, determined 
not to be convinced. She is leaning 
against one of the trees she would fain 
save, and Philip is sitting on the top rail 
of the fence, facing her. 

They are both so eager in their dis- 
cussion they never hear the sound of 
horses’. feet approaching up the road. 
The sound is not very marked, for the 
two horses are walking very slowly, as 
if not to interrupt the conversation their 
riders are apparently engrossed in. 

Hortense stands facing the road. She 
is scornfully listening to Philip's eulogy 
on the strength of new land. Suddenly 
she catches sight of the riders, and she 
is glad Philip's back is turned to them. 
She hopes they will pass without his per- 
ceiving them, for it is Grace Robson and 
Gerald Alston, and they are talking too 
earnestly to notice the two who are stand- 
ing in the woods so close to the highway. 

Hortense tries to look as if she had 
seen no one coming up the road—no one 
behind Philip of whom he has been 
talking during so much of their walk. 
But Grace has caught sight of them, and 
a deep blush tells more plainly than 
words can that she shrinks from the 
meeting. Hortense’s eye flashes at the 
blush—if it were one of coy pleasure she 
would have smiled at it—and she raises 
her head haughtily as Gerald Alston 
looks at her with no love in his cold gray 
eyes. 

Philip is giving the difference between 
the yield of old ground and new, and 
he is rather surprised at the haughty 
look which has come into Hortense’s 
face. But he too now hears the sound 
of the hoofs, and he turns quickly and 
raises his hat courteously, with no cloud 
whatever on his handsome face. Grace 
bows awkwardly and hesitatingly in re- 
turn, and Gerald Alston rides on without 
lifting his hat to any one. 

Philip returns to the merits of the new 


' ground, as if only interrupted by casual 
Vor. 1X.—3 
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passers-by, until both are out of sight: 
then he says a little abruptly, “Come, 
Hortense, there is no use in staying here 
in the cold;”’ and somewhat hurriedly 
he leads the way toward the house. 

There is no more gay talking of the 
wedding-day and of the improvements 
Aytoun is to see. Philip has grown sud- 
denly moody and silent. 

“I wonder if she is playing false?” 
Hortense thinks, and she looks at Philip 
compassionately. But he does not heed 
her looks, or say a word about Grace, in 
the way either of excuse or of fault-find- 
ing; and Hortense is silent because he 
is so. 

All the pleasure of Hortense’s walk 
has vanished, and in her heart she wishes 
she had stayed at home with her much- 
abused sewing. And then she grows 
angry with Grace on her own account, 
for the echo of Philip’s wedding-bells 
was to have been her own, and how will 
Bryan take it if there is to be another 
postponement ? _ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


And he who stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up. 


THE next morning at breakfast there 
are two letters for Philip in the letter-bag, 
and Hortense watches him furtively from 
behind the coffee-urn as he examines 
them. One, she is confident, is from 
Grace, for she knows now that young 
lady's style of envelope, and the cipher 
on it is large and imposing enough to 
be recognized at once. The other note 
Hortense is not curious about, nor does 
she feel at all aggrieved when Philip, 
after glancing at it, puts it into his pocket. 
Grace's note is so much more interesting 
in her eyes that she busies herself with 
the cups and saucers, so as not to scan 
Philip’s face too closely as he reads it. 

“Grace has rather improved in her 
penmanship,” Philip says, throwing the 
note dexterously across the table within 
Hortense’s reach, and she at once takes 
heart and thinks the girl has written a 
pretty apology for her yesterday's offence 
in riding with Gerald Alston, or perhaps 
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an invitation, which, if accepted, she 
hopes may make matters straight in a 
feminine way, without the humiliation 
of a vindication of her conduct. 

But Hortense finds out her mistake 
as she reads the harmless-looking little 
note, for Grace has written again to 
break her engagement. It is a cowardly 
note, Hortense thinks as she reads it. 
Evidently the girl could not speak to 
Philip so coldly, and knows she could 
not. The two small pages are taken up 
chiefly with a prayer that he will regard 
this poor little missive as decisive, and 
will not seek an interview with her. 

“As if I should trouble myself for such 
a jilt!” Philip says scornfully. “I hope 
she will not come again to Aytoun, as 
she did when she wanted her letters.” 

Hortense is glad to find Philip adopts 
this view of Grace’s shabby behavior: 
she was afraid he would take it more to 
heart than he seems inclined to do. 

“She has not the grace to write a 
proper note,”’ Hortense says, a little 
bitterly. ‘I think, myself, you are well 
rid of her.” 

“If you could only say the same for 
Aytoun!” returns Philip; and having 
lost all appetite for his breakfast, he 
leaves the table and goes out. 

Hortense has many anxious thoughts 
this morning. Philip’s disappointment, 
Grace’s heartlessness—there must be 
more in both than appears on the sur- 
face, and for the latter there is no clew 
that she can find to read the riddle, un- 
less Gerald Alston could furnish it. 

Then Bryan's face comes before her, 
when she will have to tell him what she 
fears will inevitably postpone her own 
wedding, for how can she leave Philip 
so forlorn as he is just now? He must 
get a little used to this disappointment 
before she flits from him. And she goes 
over some arguments which she hopes 
will be convincing to Bryan, though she 
cannot help having grave doubts of it. 

Later in the day the thought flashes 
upon her that Philip expected to pay off 
the mortgage out of Grace’s fortune. 
Has he any other plans now? If not, 
can she aid him? Her own fortune is 
not large—a bare ten thousand—but if it 





could assist Philip, if he could make any 
arrangement with it to keep old Aytoun, 
Philip should be very welcome to it. 

Hortense waits impatiently for the 
dinner-hour to arrive, so that she may 
speak to Philip, for the six weeks Mr. 
Lancaster warned her of are nearly 
spent now, and there is no time to lose. 
But instead of Philip there is only a 
message from him, telling her he has 
had to ride some distance from home on 
business, and that she is not to wait din- 
ner for him. 

She is not altogether sorry for his 
absence, for she wishes to go to Bridge- 
ford and see Mr. Lancaster. He may 
be able to make the necessary arrange- 
ments to meet the mortgage, and in that 
case Philip cannot refuse her money as 
he did when she had offered it to him. 
So, as soon as dinner is over, Hortense 
starts on her walk to Bridgeford. 

It is a gloomy, threatening afternoon, 
and the clouds are skurrying over the 
sky as if they would fain get out of the 
way of the rude wind and not do his 
wild work to-night. 

Hortense rather enjoysthe walk. She 
has been sitting still all the morning ab- 
sorbed in perplexing thoughts, and now 
the exercise is a relief to her. Then, 
too, being of a sanguine temperament, 
she believes she has found a solution of 
her troubles in the arrangements which 
her visit to Mr. Lancaster may enable 
her to make to-day. So she walks to 
Bridgeford quickly—so quickly she is 
surprised when she finds herself in the 
bustling town. 

She will not pass Grace Robson’s 
house to-day, lest she may chance to see 
her pretty face, and she does not care to 
glance at it, for she does not feel kindly 
toward the girl on Philip’s account. So 
she turns up the side street she found 
refuge in before, on the day she avoided 
meeting Gerald Alston. 

Hortense passes the same row of tene- 
ment-houses, and looks with some in- 
terest to see if the house which then 
wore its shabby badge of mourning has 
a more cheerful aspect now that the 
corpse has been carried out of it. But 
it looks even more forlorn and dismal 
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with its windows bowed, as if afraid to 
let in God’s sunlight, and from each 
shutter a black streamer floats out on the 
wind to tell the careless passer-by that 
there has been a death here, unlike the 
bloody stain on the Israelitish door, 
which told of God's mercy and the 
death angel’s passing by. But we of 
this day trumpet our griefs and draw the 
veil over our blessings. 

There is the same rushing, noisy 
stream of life pouring out of Blidale 
Mill as when Hortense passed there last, 
but she does not feel the same pity for 
the overworked women and children as 
she didthen. Only there is a sense of 
relief that Aytoun and Blidale will not 
be associated together; and then there 
is a little pang of remorse that she is 
glad at what must be a cause of heart- 
ache to Philip, poor fellow! For she 
thinks his indifference is assumed, and 
that the woman he was to have married 
in a few short weeks must have some 
hold on his heart. 

Mr. Lancaster is in, and ready to hear 
what she has to urge. She always finds 
him patient and interested, and she is 
very grateful to him, and trusts him as 
her one true friend. For Philip has his 
own annoyances and troubles to dwell 
on, and Bryan sees always a ready path 
for her out of all her difficulties; and 
besides, so many of her cares arise from 
Philip’s embarrassments she does not like 
to dwell on them to Bryan, fearing his 
strictures. 

This afternoon Mr. Lancaster seems 
surprised at what she has to tell him, 
and annoyed as well. The match off 
between Grace and Philip brings a grave 
look into his face. “It will make a dif- 
ference to Aytoun, I fear,” he says, with 
concern. 

“That is what I came to see you about. 
Will the money I have be enough to pay 
off the mortgage ?”” Hortense asks. 

“Yourmoney! I hope not,” Mr. Lan- 
caster says heartily. 

“But I would rather have Aytoun 
saved than anything else.” 

“Do you know who holds the mort- 
gage?’ Mr. Lancaster asks, not noticing 


what she says. 
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Hortense mentions the name, a little 
surprised that Mr. Lancaster should ask 
the question. 

“It has changed hands lately. I wrote 
to Philip about it yesterday, but I doubt 
if my note was in time for the mail. If 
the old parties held the mortgage, I 
should have no trouble in making an 
arrangement, backed by your ten thou- 
sand. Now it is very doubtful, and I 
can't promise you success. Iam almost 
glad I cannot.” 

. “Glad, Mr. Lancaster!" Hortense says 
reproachfully. 

“Yes, glad. Your money cannot clear 
off the debt against the old place, but 
would only stave off the difficulties for a 
while; and I do not care to see you 
beggared for that.” 

“If we can stave the sale off, as you 
say, Philip may be able to manage. I 
would rather see the old home his than 
have a fortune myself. And I am not 
afraid of Philip’s turning me out of doors 
when I am, as you say, a beggar.” - 

She speaks lightly, as if all the trouble 
is at an end, but in her heart she is woe- 
fully disappointed that there is a doubt 
of Mr. Lancaster’s success. She had so 
hoped to tell Philip when she went home 
that Aytoun was safe, for the present at 
least, that now she is rather desponding, 
and is anxious to get away from her old 
friend’s admonitions. 

But he does not let her off so easily, 
but goes into some lengthy explanations, 
to which Hortense gives no heed. She 
has gone through too much to-day to 
care whether she is to have a legal hold 
on Aytoun. If she had, it would be all 
waste paper so far as she is concerned, 
for a male Dunbar has always held the 
place, and she is not one to break through 
old customs. So her friend need not 
keep her so long with his vain expla- 
nations. 

It is so dark when Hortense leaves 
Mr. Lancaster's there is not much risk 
of her being recognized, and she can 
walk boldly past Grace Robson's with- 
out a fear. Bryan even could not tell 
her from any other belated female, and 
she is glad he cannot, for he is the 
one above all others she does not care 
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to see to-night. To-morrow she will feel 
braver, and can meet his disappoint- 
ment, perhaps his upbraidings, with 
more philosophy. 

The moon is struggling to rid herself 
of the wind-driven clouds—struggling 
ineffectually though, for she no sooner 
frees her bright face from one than an- 
other sweeps over and seems to cover 
her up hopelessly. Only from time to 
time does she manage to give a ghastly, 
uncertain light. 

Hortense is rather glad that the clouds 
are to be on the winning side, for she 
does not like to be out so late, and would 
rather go her lonely way unseen, slip- 
ping past any wayfarer unrecognized in 
the dark. As yet she has met no one, 
and she begins to get used to her lonely 
walk in the dark, and falls to thinking 
of yesterday’s hopes and to-day’s dis- 
appointments. Her thoughts are full 
enough to drive out all fears, until she 
hears the sound of a horse's hoofs be- 
hind her. 

Hortense is glad to find she is near 
the skirt of wood she and Philip argued 
over yesterday—glad, too, to remember 
that a part of the fence is down, and 
that she can turn into the wood until the 
horse and his rider have passed. She 
had not expected such protection when 
she pleaded for the trees yesterday. 

The man is riding slowly toward her, 
and Hortense finds she was mistaken in 
thinking it was his horse the sound of 
whose hoofs she had heard, for in the 
distance she can hear the almost wild 
gallop of another horse. Apparently, the 
man nearest her is riding slowly in order 
to be overtaken. 

Hortense is not frightened, only de- 
sirous to be out of sight, lest the moon 
should chance to show her face; so she 
creeps into the wood and crouches be- 
hind one of the giant trees until the road 
is clear again. 

It seems to her that she waits a long 
time there. Her position is constrained 
and uncomfortable, and it is not pleasant 
to be hiding even behind one’s own trees, 
and for no other reason than that you 
do not care to be seen. 

The horseman in the rear is rapidly 
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gaining on the one before, who still rides 
on ata quiet gait. Hortense supposes 
he must be near the edge of the wood 
now, but it is far too dark for her to dis- 
tinguish anything, and she does not feel 
much interest in their movements—only 
anxious that they should go on quickly. 
She is too far from the road to hear any 
words they may say in an ordinary tone 
of voice. 

Standing there waiting for the tramp 
of the hoofs to die away, Hortense is 
startled by the sharp report of a pistol. 
One of the men must have fired it in 
reckless sport, and the two horses now 
are galloping furiously, and seemingly 
side by side. 

She is startled and a little frightened, 
and she waits in her hiding-place until 
all sounds die away in the distance. 

Then she thinks, with a feeling of 
relief, that she is not more than a hun- 
dred yards from her own gate, and there 
is not much chance of any one else 
being on the road for that short distance. 
Bryan was right in his faultfinding, and 
she will take care not to be caught by 
the darkness again in her walks from 
Bridgeford. 

So she comes out from her hiding-place 
into the road, and walks hastily toward 
the gate. Suddenly she stumbles, almost 
falls, over something. A fallen tree, no 
doubt, for she has not chosen the middle 
of the road, but keeps close to the wood. 
Whatever it is, Hortense stops and stoops 
over it, peering at it with a strange feel- 
ing of alarm, as if she had touched un- 
holy ground. While she is bending 
there, striving to see what the darkness 
fain would keep from her, the moon 
struggles to the edge of a cloud and in 
a ghastly way shows her a man lying at 
her feet. 

Quickly Hortense kneels down and 
speaks to him. Getting no answer, she 
feels in the uncertain light for his arm, 
and her fingers glide down to the wrist 
and linger upon the pulse. Failing to 
find the life she is seeking for, she rises 
and listens anxiously for any sound of 
a passer-by, as eager now to meet one 
as a little while ago she was to avoid 
the dead man there. Alas! how our 
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simplest actions often do others a great 
harm! and Hortense questions some- 
what sadly whether, if she had walked 
on boldly, this life would not have been 
spared, and a poor soul kept free from 
blood-guiltiness. 

Her best plan, she thinks, will be to 
go to the house and send help—some 
of the farm-hands, who can carry the 
sad burden to where it will at least have 
shelter from the storm, which is gather- 
ing fast. She moves away in haste, and 
then stops. She cannot bear to leave 
this poor body on the roadside alone in 
the darkness, even to go and call for 
help. 

Again the moon has broken a way out of 
the clouds, and shines down clearly on the 
dead man’s face. But is he really dead? 
for there is blood flowing from a wound 
in his head. She stoops to bind it, but 
sees her handkerchief is too small to 
be of use, and she must search in the 
wounded man’s pocket for hisown. He 


was not killed for plunder, for his pocket- 
book is safe. 

Hortense binds the wound tightly and 
stops the flow of blood, but whether it is 


a helpful or a useless work she cannot 
tell. He has neither moved nor moaned 
under her hands. 

She has given all the help she can 
now, and she must leave him and send 
others to his assistance. And as she 
rises to go she gives a lingering glance 
at this man robbed of his sweet life 
almost within reaching distance of her— 
looks lingeringly into his white upturned 
face, and a horror comes into her eyes, 
for there at her feet she sees the still, 
pale features of Gerald Alston. 

Just then she hears the sound of wheels 
rolling over the frozen road, and the 
rough voices of workmen singing to be- 
guile the time. They are moving in the 
same direction with the wind, and she 
can almost distinguish the words of their 
uncouth song. 

But for the very reason that she can 
hear them so plainly she knows her cry 
for help will never reach their ears. She 
will have to step into the middle of the 
road and stop them, or they may chance 
to drive over the dead or dying man for 
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whom she needs their assistance. If the 
moon will only shine out a little longer! 

She is moving into the middle of the 
road when just at her feet she sees a 
pistol. It has fallen from the murderer’s 
hand, and he has not dared to stop and 
pick it up, fearful that the eye of his 
victim, still seeing, might recognize him, 
or thinking the search would be fruit- 
less in the dark. Hortense remembers 
that his horse’s feet had never slackened 
their speed, even when the pistol was 
fired. 

Hortense, though she does not remem- 
ber it now, had once told this same Ger- 
ald Alston that constitutional timidity 
made her fear the sight of firearms, and 
he had sneered at her. He was past 
sneering now, and no womanly coward- 
ice has kept her from giving him all the 
help she can. And yet this girl, who 
has never quailed where most woman 
would have done so, now shivers and 
grows pale at the mere sight of the pis- 
tol at her feet, and hesitates to pass it 
that she may go into the middle of the 
road to stop the wagon, which is not so 
far off now that her cry will not be heard, 
though it is hid from sight by a turn in 
the wood. The pistol which the moon - 
is shining on has made her forget even 
the still form lying so close to her on 
the roadside, and which a few minutes 
ago she was so eager to succor. Sud- 
denly she stoops and picks up the dead- 
ly thing she feared so a moment ago, 
and with it in her hand crosses the road 
and again takes refuge in the wocd, 
crouching behind a tree, her dress tight- 
ly drawn around her, for fear the moon- 
light will reveal her hiding-place. 

Crouching there, she has a dim hope 
that the wagon will pass on and the 
men never see what is lying so still and 
rigid by the roadside. But no: the 
moon, mocking her, throws its full light 
upon the road. The horse starts and 
shivers: the singing ceases, the men get 
out, and with a sudden exclamation ex- 
amine the object that lies before them. 
“‘Murdered!”’ they say, “but not killed 
at once, for has he not tied his handker- 
chief over the wound to stop the blood ?— 
a useless effort, for he died in spite of it.” 
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“No robber did the deed,” they de- 
cide, “for the man’s watch and purse are 
safe. Not self-murder either, for there 
is no weapon near him.” 

And so there is but one verdict—he 
met his death by the hand of a foe. 
And Hortense shudders as she hears 
their words. 

The men take long to consult upon 
what is best to be done—whether to leave 
one of their number to watch the body, 
whilst the rest drive to Bridgeford for the 
police, or to take the dead man with 
them and leave him at the police-station. 

No one is willing to keep the weary 
watch by the side of the dead man, 
when perhaps the murderer is lurking 
in the woods. And so it is decided to 
carry all that remains of Gerald Alston 
in the wagon. 

Hortense hears their decision with re- 
lief. If they would only move more 
quickly, not with the stolid slowness of 
their class, as if incapable of more rapid 
motion than that of their daily labor! 
When they have placed the body in the 
cart they still linger, for one of them 
proposes that they shall search round a 
little and see if there is not some trace 
of why and how the deed was done. 
Search round a little! Hortense knows 
well enough to what that search may 
lead. She takes in her danger—she, 
crouching there out of sight, with the 
pistol in her hand. 

That a woman could not do the deed 
will not help her. Her innocence will 
not plead for her. As guiltless ones as 
she is, she has no doubt, have been 
condemned with not half the evidence 
which would cry out against her and 
leave her mute. 

She fears to move, to lay down the 
deadly thing she holds so close to her 
on the ground, for a single movement 
may betray her. She seems to have 
been kneeling there an age, though it 
has been only a few minutes. But the 
men are afraid to go out of the moon- 
light into the woods in their quest, and 
at last the wagon moves slowly on, as if 
it were a hearse. 

Some time longer Hortense kneels 
there—kneels there until all sounds die 





away. Then she rises cautiously, creeps 
out of the wood into the road, passes the 
pool of blood the moon shines down 
into—passes it carefully, fearful that one 
telltale drop may cling to her skirts, 
Once safely past it, she runs swiftly up 
the road to her own gate, still holding 
tightly beneath her cloak the pistol which 
has killed Gerald Alston. 

As she nears the house she grows more 
careful. She stops now and then to see 
if there is any one in sight; creeps up 
the gravel walk noiselessly ; opens the 
hall door as if she were a thief, and 
steals up to her own room, glad not to 
have met any one. Once there, she 
locks her door and hides the pistol in a 
drawer under some clothing, locking it 
up and concealing the key in her 
bosom. ‘ 

She does not light a candle, but, still 
wrapped in her cloak, she opens the 
window, draws a chair close to it, and 
with her arms on the ledge she keeps a 
dismal watch. The moon is lost in the 
clouds again—lost so as not to show a 
gleam. The hall clock strikes eight— 
nine—ten. Hortense never moves: she 
may be asleep, so rigidly she keeps in 
one position. 

A servant knocks at her door to know 
if she shall lock up the house, and asks 
if Mr. Philip is in yet. Hortense says 
“Yes ’’—to the first question, perhaps— 
in a husky voice, and the servant thinks 
she is falling asleep, and goes off to draw 
the bolts and make the old house secure 
for the night. 

An hour later all is quiet, and Hortense 
creeps down stairs and undoes the bolts 
and locks of the hall door, and then 
comes back to her silent, rigid watch. 
Twelve strokes the hall clock gives, and 
Hortense is still by the open window. 

Two hours more she sits there. Then 
she hears the tread of a horse’s hoofs 
coming up the avenue. They go in the 
direction of the stable, and soon a man’s 
step is on the gravel. He comes into 
the house, locking the hall door behind 
him, and then up stairs very quietly, as 
if afraid of waking some one. Is it 
Hortense, watching in the cold, bitter 
wind, whom he is fearful of disturbing ? 
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Her watch is over now. She quietly 
puts down the window, and throws her- 
self, dressed as she is, upon the bed. 
She shivers as if from cold, but she does 
not seem to know it. You might think 
she had fainted, or was asleep, or haply 
dead, except that her eyes are open, 
wearing a look the peace of the grave 
could never give them. 

The wind blows furiously toward 
morning. Some of the old trees which 
have stood the winter storms for cen- 
turies give up battling now, and fall 
crashing to the earth. 

The wind shakes the old house, and 
howls over it as if it would unroof it 
and show all its secrets. The frightened 
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women-servants go down to the kitchen, 
thinking they are not safe so near the 
roof, and the gardener and stable-boy 
join them; and they talk in whispers as 
if some one were dead in the house, and 
tell stories of death and murders, until 
they are afraid of the very shadows 
thrown on the walls by the fire they have 
kindled on the hearth. 

And through all the storm Hortense 
never moves. She hears nothing of all 
the crashing the great trees make in 
their fall—never heeds the wind's wild 
work. It seems a calm, placid night 
without, compared to the turmoil in her 


own breast. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 





OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 


A SWEDISH WATERING-PLACE. 
. EM minute fore fem’’—five min- 


utes to five—and we drive up to 
the Gothenberg quay just in time for the 


afternoon boat for Saré. This is one of 
the merchants’ easy days, and business 
was got through in time for a merry little 
three-o’clock dinner at Lorentsberg — 
one of those suburban restaurants, nest- 
ling in trees and gay with flowers, which 
you find in all parts of the globe ex- 
cept Great Britain—before leaving town 
to join wives and daughters on the 
island. The impatient little Necken is 
whistling and blowing off steam, but 
half her male passengers still loiter on 
the quay, laughing and chatting to the 
last moment with less fortunate friends, 
who must go back this afternoon to two 
or three more hours’ work at office. But 
now the cathedral clock strikes five, and 
as the steamer leaves the wharf the last 
laughers and chatterers swing on board 
over the low taffrail as coolly as Ameri- 
cans swarm up the hindmost car-plat- 
form of a starting train, and we are fairly 
off on our two hours’ coasting voyage. 
First, five miles down the river, through a 





goodly gathering of merchant craft of 
many shapes, sizes and _ nationalities, 
and past an old fort at the river-mouth, 
which, in these days of long-range guns 
and iron-clads, seems to have given up 
its functions in despair, and degenerated 
contentedly into a tea-garden; and then 
south through a maze of barren islets, 
against which the tiny wavelets of the 
tideless sea flash sleepily in the wester- 
ing sun. Look how unconcernedly that 
old seal, basking on a rocky shelf just 
big enough to hold him, turns his head 
to stare at us. No fear of a bullet from 
the Necken. The knot of business-men 
on board are all keen sportsmen on oc- 
casion, but at present they are frock- 
coated and gloved, and happy enough 
in the enjoyment of their Gdéteborgs- 
Posten. Every now and then, to the 
west, we get a glimpse of the open sea, 
flecked with white sails on their way to 
or from the crowded Sound, till some 
island ridge shuts in the view again, and 
turns our eyes to the rough outlines of 
the dreary mainland coast. Suddenly, 
from behind a screen of bare rocks, 
Saré bursts into sight, a veritable oasis 
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of green woods and glades, like an em- 
erald set in naked granite, looking all 
the lovelier by contrast with the universal 
barrenness of its sister islands. All too 
quickly the little steamer coasts along 
the picturesque shore, past Snackstrand 
—the Shell-beach—from which juts out 
a tiny peninsula of flat bare rock, where 
half a dozen cows are basking ; past the 
dressing-rooms and tall wooden shower- 
bath of the men’s bathing-place ; past a 
cluster of green hats from which the 
ladies bathed before last week’s storm 
flung them into comic wreck, till a short 
landing-stage is reached, on which the 
island's population is gathered in force 
to welcome our arrival. 

In force, I said; but you must not on 
that account suppose that Saré is a place 
of hotels and lodging-houses. Unless 
you have a house of your own there, or 
know friends who have, your chance of 
finding bed and board is of the slight- 
est. Sidré is indeed about as unlike the 
English idea of a seaside watering-place 
as can be. Thirty or forty years ago a 
German ex-apothecary’s assistant bought 
the island, put up a house for himself 
on it, and began to farm the cultivable 
parts of the soil, taking in summer board- 
ers at the same time, who came attracted 
by the scenery and sea-bathing. Then 
a few Gothenbergers, finding the spot 
conveniently near to town, as well as 
pleasant and healthy, took building- 
leases from the proprietor, and occupied 
the prettiest nooks and corners with pine- 
built villas. Their example was follow- 
ed from time to time as the charms of 
Saré became better known: the lord 
of the island, quite unambitious fellow 
though he was, found it his interest to 
make a few roads and walks, establish 
regular bathing-places, and annex two 
or three “ pavilions’ to his house for the 
accommodation of stray units of human- 
ity whom he found eager for places 
at his fable-d’héte; and now Saré has 
some five-and-twenty summer residences 
nestling among her trees, a fluctuating 
population of sixty to eighty visitors in 
and about her lord and master’s house, 
a daily steamer to and from Gothenberg, 
a band, warm baths, and a full comple- 
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ment of boors (as they are politely called) 
and beggars. 

The situation of the island is so good, 
and its actual and potential charms so 
great and various, that a bold and ju- 
dicious outlay in building, road-making 
and otherwise developing its beauties 
would indubitably make Saré a name 
and its proprietor a millionaire in a very 
few years. Fortunately for the com- 
paratively few who have already secured 
footholds in the island, the German 
owner is too timid or too unenterprising 
to push his luck, and does not care to 
spend a penny in puffing or setting off 
his property ; so for the present Saré re- 
mains a kind of cross between primitive 
Clovelly and fashionable villa-bestead 
Newport. 

And how is life passed at Saré? No 
chance of killing Time there. He runs 
away so fast that, early as we are astir 
in the mornings, the days seem all too 
short. Punctually at half-past 7 A. M. 
the boat leaves for town, and of course 
the lucky stay-at-homes cannot do less 
than accompany the small business con- 
tingent to the wharf and wave them off 
to work. Then a climb to Fredrikshéjd, 
or some other crag-top, to watch the 
steamer out of sight and breathe the 
fresh air from seaward, and home with 
ready appetites for breakfast. This mis- 
cellaneous dishful of codling, whiting 
and flounders we caught last night two 
miles from shore, between sunset and 
moonrise ; that black game came down 
yesterday from an up-country shooting- 
box; and—surely the cook must have 
produced this deliciously bewildering 
variety of breads for the express pur- 
pose of ensuring the inquisitive English- 
man an addition to his Swedish vocabu- 
lary. But no: experience proves it to be 
the ordinary equivalent of a Londoner's 
dry toast. White bread, limp bread, 
sweet bread (not calves’), hard bread, 
white rusks, rye rusks, and half a dozen 
other compounds of wheat and rye, too 
often perhaps flavored with aniseed, are 
every-day attendants at the breakfast- 
table. Soon after ten we start on a 
ramble through the tangled brakes of 
Nordan Skog—the North Wood—over 
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the narrow causeway of Al Bron—the 
Eel Bridge —till suddenly the island 
comes to a full stop in the spike-like 
promontory of Halsen. Under foot the 
thick-strewn rocks are cushioned with 
velvety moss, and from every cranny 
bilberries and cranberries struggle up 
invitingly ; and now and then we climb 
some pinnacle of rock that overtops the 
woods, and enjoy a panoramic view of 
islands and the open sea beyond. 

It is past one o'clock by the time we 
have left the ladies of our party at the 
path leading to their bathing-place, and 
scrambled a quarter of a mile over the 
rocks to ours. What a blessing that 
tides are unknown here! At any hour 
of the day you can count with certainty 
upon finding at least four feet of water 
at the door of your dressing-room ; only 
it is well to look before you leap, or you 
may fall into the burning embrace of a 
jelly-fish. The attendant is both deaf 
and dumb, but he talks away with hu- 
morous fluency in the universal language 
of signs, and asks only threepence for 
your room and company. Refreshed 
and cool, we saunter home and take a 


siesta on mattresses spread temptingly 
in the shade, till three o’clock and din- 


ner arrive together. Not even in Saré 
can the national institution of the “ bran- 
dy-table’’ be omitted. While the ser- 
vants are putting the soup on the table 
it is meet and right that all the company 
should congregate at a sideboard, and 
there coax appetite with morsels of 
smoked salmon, caviare, anchovies and 
Stilton, and a Zetit verre of Swedish 
brandy. At Sard, indeed, appetite sel- 
dom wants coaxing, but institutions are 
institutions, and one finds little difficulty 
in giving a practical support to that of the 
brandy-table. Two hours later, and the 
lazy after-dinner chat upon the verandah 
is broken up by the most energetic indi- 
vidual of the party clamoring for a game 
of ninepins. Close to the tiny villa 
where the king has been passing the 
summer in thorough freedom from the 
shackles of state there is a very fair 
bowling-alley, shaded by spreading 
bushes. Royalty left the island a fort- 
night ago, so we can take possession of 
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the alley without fear of intruding, and 
lose or win fifty or a hundred dre (cen- 
times) before twilight. 

How provokingly soon the sun goes 
down! Hot though it has been all day, 
the chilliness of the evening is an un- 
mistakable reminder that Autumn is fast 
creeping into Summer's shoes, and—can 
it be?—this pile of trunks that has 
somehow risen in the hall since we went 
out means that to-morrow’s steamer is to 
carry us all off to town for good. Next 
week the king will open an extraordinary 
session of the Diet, convened to dis- 
cuss the now all-pervading question of 
army reorganization and national de- 
fence, and our host, as a working mem- 
ber of the Second Chamber, must give 
up holiday-making and be off to Stock- 
holm. Well, there may at least be con- 
solation for the loss of Saré in the ever- 
fresh beauties of Trolhatten and the 
changing scenery of the great lakes; so 
let us resignedly send at once and engage 
cabins in the next steamer taking the’ca- 
nal route from Gothenberg to the Venice 
of the North. W.S. R. 


THE HOME OF MADISON IN 1871. 


Not Montpelier, but Montpellier. 
“What is your authority for that?’ I 
asked a friend. His reply was, “Mr. 
Madison is the authority for spelling 
Montpellier with two /’s. I have letters 
of his, written from his home, in which 
it is so spelt. Also I have letters of 
Mr. Jefferson addressed to him at Mont- 
pe//ier. The estate was named from 
the town in the south of France, and if 
you will examine Murray’s Guide-Book 
or the Excyclopedia Britannica, you will 
find it so. The capital of Vermont de- 
rives its name from the same place, but 
the Yankees always spell wrong; and 
though, if you give them an inch they will 
generally take an /, they have volun- 
tarily relinquished one in this instance.” 

Touching the history of Montpellier 
house, my friend, who was so smart and 
hard upon the Yankees, could give me 
noinformation. Howe's Historical Col- 
lections contains a wretched engraving 
of the house, but not a line of letter- 
press in regard to the date of its erection, 
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or anything concerning it. A cursory 
examination of Rives’s Life of Madison 
disclosed no facts, perhaps because Mr. 
Rives unfortunately did not live to com- 
plete his work. The article on Madison 
in Appletons’ Mew American Cyclope- 
dia does not, of course, touch the sub- 
ject. All that I have been able to gather 
about the house was obtained from a 
gentleman living in the neighborhood, 
and that, as will be seen, is meagre 
enough. 

In reply to my letter of inquiry, he 
says: “The original house, compara- 
tively a small one, was built by James 
Madison, Sr., the father of the President, 
and was the first brick dwelling erected 
in the county of Orange. This was the 
nucleus, to which the present pile was 
added by Mr. Madison in the first term 
of his presidency. The architect was a 
Mr. Chisholm. Who planned the house 
I never heard, but presume he and Mr. 
Madison did. Though finished in very 
plain style, the cost of the edifice must 
have been great for that period. Some 
of the late owners have very much mod- 
ernized and improved its appearance. 
Many old buildings, stables, etc. have 
been removed. The ice-house was made 
by Mr. Madison, and was the first in the 
county. The anecdote of the old ser- 
vant, who could not be made to believe 
that ice could be kept through the sum- 
mer, and who wagered his master a wild 
turkey against a drink of iced grog that 
it could not be so kept, is well known. 

“The back lawn was laid out and lev- 
eled by the farm-hands, I think. Ata 
very late period there was an enclosure 
of palings in front of and very near the 
house, and all the change ever made in 
the front grounds was by the Messrs. 
Thornton, who greatly improved them 
by removing two small elevations. The 
natural beauty of the grounds super- 
seded artificial efforts. At the time of 
my earliest recollection a Frenchman 
named Beasey had charge of the garden. 
I presume he laid it out. He certainly 
kept it in superb condition. I have a 
very distinct recollection of the trained 
peach trees and the luscious grapes. No 
alteration has been made in the garden, 
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except to curtail it on the upper or lawn 
side, which was originally circular, but 
now has a boundary parallel to the line 
of the lower end. This also, I think, 
was done by old Mr. Beasey, with the 
aid of detailed farm-hands. The con- 
struction of that succession of horse- 
shoe terraces which makes the garden 
must have been a heavy job. The cost 
of these improvements was probably 
never known with accuracy, even by 
Mr. Madison himself.” 

And this is literally all that I have 
been able to learn about the home of the 
fourth President of the United States, 
and one of the principal authors of Zhe 
Federalist—so indifferent are Virginians 
to all things pertaining to the history of 
their great men. One would think that 
everything relating to the personal his- 
tory of a man who labored so earnestly 
and effectively to give the Constitution 
that form which, in the eyes of the larger 
section of the Union, at least, justified 
the war upon the seceding States, should 
be treasured with the greatest care, if 
not by Virginians, then by those who 
are more concerned than Virginians in 


whatever pertains to the “nationaliza- 


tion’’ of the country. Is it remembered 
that, in a letter addressed to General 
Washington before the meeting of the 
Convention of 1787, Madison proposed 
a scheme of thorough centralization ; 
that he declared himself equally opposed 
to “the individual independence of the 
States” and to ‘the consolidation of the 
whole into one simple republic,”’ but was 
nevertheless in favor of investing Con- 
gress with power to exercise “a negative 
in all cases whatever on the legislative 
acts of the States, as heretofore exer- 
cised by the kingly prerogative ;” and 
finally that he went so far as to say that 
“ the right of coercion should be express- 
ly declared"? And is it forgotten that 
from these extreme views he afterward 
conscientiously departed; that when he 
took his seat in Congress in April, 1789, 
he found himself compelled to oppose 
Alexander Hamilton, and, although he 
had warmly espoused the adoption of 
the Constitution, became convinced of 
the necessity of a strict construction of 
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the powers which it conferred upon the 
general government; and that the fa- 
mous resolutions of 1798-'99, offered in 
the Virginia Assembly by John Taylor 
of Caroline, ‘were drawn up by James 
Madison, but not then a member’’? 

If these things, on the one hand, are 
remembered, and those, on the other, are 
forgotten, what wonder that the American 
people should long since have ceased to 
inquire where Madison lived, and to care 
whether his ashes have or have not decent 
sepulture ! 

It was a hot afternoon when I set forth 
in an ambulance (vehicle of woeful mem- 
ory, which has supplanted the old family 
carriage and the stick-gig, once so com- 
mon in Virginia) to visit Montpellier. 
The way led up hill and down dale 
through the fertile farms of Orange, and 
past the still charming homesteads that 
crown the uplands or nestle in the se- 
cluded valleys of the South-west Moun- 
tains. Entering the estate through an 
old-fashioned gateway, I saw ample 
fields clothed with the luxuriant after- 
growth of the harvest. The only indi- 
cation of our proximity to the renowned 
homestead was the presence, on a dis- 
tant hill, of a tall obelisk in the family 
burying-ground. Here we alighted, and, 
opening the iron gate, threaded our way 
through the lush periwinkles, not with- 
out fear of snakes, to the base of Madi- 
son’s monument. This is of granite, as 
simple as possible in its style, not above 
fifteen feet high, and bears the following 
inscription : 

MADISON. 
Born March 16, 1751. 
Died June 28, 1836. 
Near it is a much smaller obelisk of 
marble, marked thus: 
DOLLY PAYNE, 
Wife of James Madison. 
Born May 20, 1768. 
Died July 8, 1849. 

Both are as plain and unpretending 
stones as the humblest citizens could well 
have, and the latter (Mrs. Madison's) 
seems far from substantial. Around 
them are other gravestones of the ordi- 
nary pattern, inscribed with the names 
Marye, Conway, Macon, Willis and Lee 





—relatives and connections of the Madi- 
son family. 

I lingered a while in the little brick- 
walled graveyard. Not a living being 
was visible. Everything was profound- 
ly still and sad. Being told that the 
house was near at hand, though no sign 
of it could be seen, I walked onward, 
passing on the way a broken-down to- 
bacco-house—itself a monument of a 
crop no longer grown in Orange. The 
terraced garden already alluded to slopes 
upward from the rear, and so does the 
lawn adjacent to it, concealing the house 
perfectly until you are right upon it, when 
it takes you completely by surprise. Be- 
fore the crest of the low hill is reached 
you pass a long, low wooden building, 
which proves to be a bowling-alley—not 
Mr. Madison’s, you may be sure, but the 
work of a later owner. A rod or two 
beyond the bowling-alley the rear lawn, 
level as a floor, carpeted thick with green 
sward and surrounded by tall trees of va- 
rious foliage and beautiful forms, bursts 
upon you with truly scenic effect. “What 
a delightful place,” you exclaim invol- 
untarily, “for archery, croquet, skittles 
or any kind of open-air sport, or for an 
afternoon promenade, shaded as it now 
is, cool and sweet, and oh, so still, so 
very still, for not a human being is vis- 
ible and not a sound is heard !""—Where 
are all the people? 

Alas! there are but few people to be 
seen. The bright and happy groups 
of homefolk, mingling with visitors from 
the North and from Europe, which graced 
this lawn in Mr. Madison's time, assem- 
ble here no more. 

Wondering much at the unbroken 
stillness and the absence of people, black 
or white, 1 moved onward to the back 
door. Mounting the steps of the porch, 
the floor of which betrayed in its untidi- 
ness the lack of female supervision, I 
plied the knocker again and again to no 
purpose. Tired of waiting, I cautiously 
opened the door, and found myself in a 
passage adorned with a magnificent pair 
of antlers and some fine old prints, such 
as the “Death of Montgomery,” the 
“Surrender of the Garrison at Gibraltar,” 
etc. While I was examining these prints, 
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a young gentleman wearing an expres- 
sion of the deepest melancholy slowly 
approached. 

“Where is your father?” I ventured to 
ask. 

“My father is dead,” said he in tones 
of deepest sadness, “but I will call my 
uncle.” 

So he did, and Mr. Carson, a whole- 
souled Irishman, who now owns the 
place, soon made his appearance and 
invited me into the parlor. This room 
is adorned with a handsome portrait of 
Madison, painted a few years ago in 
Philadelphia, some landscapes, a piano, 
marble centre-table, etc. I was not left 
long to inspect the parlor, for Mr. Carson 
was all enthusiasm to show me a new 
force-pump and to display its power. 
Accordingly, he hurried me to the door 
opening upon the front portico, and 
there, to my amazement, burst upon us a 
panorama which for beauty and extent 
is scarcely surpassed in all Virginia. 
The front lawn, extending some two 
hundred yards to a large gate and 
hedge, disclosed beyond the hedge am- 
ple fields thick set in clover and enclosed 
in a semicircle of dark green woods, be- 
yond which, at a distance of ten miles 
or more, stretched the mighty wall of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains literally athwart 
the whole horizon. Grand and expan- 
sive as the scene was, it was chiefly re- 
markable for the absence of human 
habitations. The forest appeared to be 
unbroken to the very base of the moun- 
tains. Clearings and dwellings there 
doubtless were in that vast expanse, but 
they were hidden by the golden haze. 
Montpellier looked forth upon this wide 
area of natural beauty solitary and 
alone, as might some castle of medizeval 
times upon a baron’s broad domains. 
A more impressive sight is seldom seen. 

Mr. Carson forced me away from this 
splendid spectacle to witness the work- 
ing of his new pump. Then I must see 
the gigantic chestnut trees, one of which 
was thirty, and another forty, feet in 
diameter; and not far away he led me 
to a hill overlooking a little dell carpeted 
with tenderest grass and shaded by 
nearly a hundred beautiful walnut trees 





—a lovely dell indeed, where fairies 
might dance and revel. Then to the 
garden, where we feasted on grapes, 
pears and figs, and then back to the 
portico to see the sun go down in glory 
behind the purple battlements of the 
Ridge, the sky all amber and orange, 
and the landscape fading, melting, 
glooming down through all the tints of 
the spectrum. 

The picture of Montpellier House in 
Howe's Historical Collections is, as have 
said before, simply execrable. The fa- 
cade, though it does not rival Upper Bran- 
don with its noble front of two hundred 
and forty feet on the James River, nor tow- 
er aloft like the castellated homes of the 
Bruces in Halifax county, is nevertheless 
sufficiently imposing for the residence of 
a President, and fits well into the mag- 
nificent landscape which it commands, 
The view from Monticello is no doubt 
more extensive and picturesque, but the 
soft beauty of the scenery around Mont- 
pellier can hardly be excelled. The 
contrast between the rear and front 
lawns is most extraordinary, and en- 
hances the beauty of both. Behind the 
house you are secluded from the world 
in nooks and levels of greenery: in 
front the world bursts upon you in start- 
ling grandeur, but it is still the world of 
Nature, for the works of men’s hands 
are scarcely visible. I know nothing 
like it, nothing quite equal to it. The 
house is built to last for ages. There 
are seventy-two acres in the lawns. 
What a place for a student! What a 
home for a man of wealth and of taste! 
What a summer resort it would make! 
for there is no healthier region probably 
in the world. Whata site for a female 
college or a select school for boys! 

Such were my inward exclamations 
as I turned to take a last lingering look. 
Strange that this exceedingly beauti- 
ful place is almost unknown! Tourists 
scarcely ever visit it. Thousands pass 
near it on the Orange and Alexandria 
Railroad, but not one in a thousand 
stops to take a look at it. James Madi- 
son is dead, and the work of his hands, 
the things that he established, or thought 
he did-—this house and the Constitution 
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of the United States—are forgotten 
quite. The boys and girls of the neigh- 
boring village come here sometimes to 
pass a summer holiday, and that is all. 
Virginians will not so much as make 
a pilgrimage from an adjoining county 
to look upon the home and grave of 
Madison. And Montpellier,-like Upper 
Brandon and so many other grand old 
Virginia homesteads, is in the market. 
Sooner or later they will all go. Up with 
the hammer! down with the homes and 
tombs of our mighty dead! ‘Twas ever 
thus. “The fashion of this world passeth 
away.” 

Other sentimental comments were cut 
short by a lamentable discovery: one 
of the ambulance mules had eaten up 
half the rope which served as a rein. 
Here was a pickle indeed—darkness 
already come, steep rocky hills to de- 
scend, and no reins. But, with a Vir- 


ginia farmer's readiness, Mr. Carson soon 
produced a side of upper leather and a 
sharp knife: the rein was spliced, and 
for the next hour I was too busy jumping 
out to open the interminable succession 
of Virginia plantation gates to think or 


care whether James Madison ever had a 
home. G. W. B. 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY IN WEST PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 

THE University of Pennsylvania has 
taken a new lease of life, and the fine 
collegiate building in West Philadelphia 
is rapidly approaching completion. The 
next academical year, beginning in the 
autumn of 1872, will be opened in its 
halls, and at that time, in our record of 
the dedication of the building, we shall 
give an exact and detailed account of 
its architecture. For the present we 
content ourselves with calling attention 
to the memorial windows which it is pro- 
posed to place in the chapel. At the 
meeting of the Society of the Alumni of 
the University, held at the college hall 
December 21, 1871, Provost Stillé ex- 
hibited a plan of the new University 
building, and submitted a design for a 
memorial window of stained glass for 
the chapel of the building now erecting 
at Thirty-sixth and Locust streets, to be 
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in honor of the illustrious founder of the 
College of Philadelphia—Dr. Franklin. 
The window is of Gothic form, twenty- 
five feet high by eleven feet wide, hav- 
ing in the arch three compartments. In 
the upper one it is proposed to place a 
copy of the portrait of Dr. Franklin by 
Martin. As it is designed also to show 
the changes which have taken place 
since the first charter was granted in 
1755, the coat-of-arms of the Penn fam- 
ily, by whom that charter was granted, 
will be placed in one of the lateral com- 
partments, and in the other the arms of 
the State of Pennsylvania, which grant- 
ed the present charter in 1791. The 
lower portion of the window is divided 
by mullions into five panels. On the 
centre panel will be inscribed the famous 
line of Turgot, Evipuzt celo fulmen scep- 
trumgue tyrannis, and underneath a 
civic crown. On the panels on one side 
of the centre will be placed pictures of 
the Old Academy in Fourth street, of 
the printing-press used by Dr. Franklin 
in London, and of his discoveries in 
electricity ; on the other side a picture 
of the present University, of the last 
improvement in the printing-press, and 
of the newest telegraphic machine. The 
portion of the window not occupied by 
the paintings will be of the richest stained 
glass, in which appropriate emblems will 
be worked. 

This beautiful design was prepared for 
the window by an experienced artist in 
stained glass, and it will be executed by 
his firm, Magee, Smith & Clark, at their 
works in this city, under the supervision 
of the architect of the University, T. W. 
Richards, Esq. 

The plan thus modestly inaugurated 
has been readily adopted by the grad- 
uates and friends of the University, and 
the Franklin window has been put in 
the hands of the artists. A surplus of 
the money subscribed has been devoted 
to a window to be a memorial of Ritten- 
house, next to Franklin the early leader 
in natural science and a diligent teacher 
of it in the University. 

Another subscription has been suc- 
cessfully initiated for a window as a 
memorial of Alexander Dallas Bache, 
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for many years an active teacher in 
the University, himself a descendant of 
Franklin, and famous for his successful 
management of the Coast Survey. In- 
deed, the task of finding subjects is 
harder than that of finding friends to 
supply the means of perpetuating the 
memory of men connected with the Uni- 
versity. Already it is proposed to fill the 
other windows—there are ten in all, be- 
sides the main window, that of Franklin 
—on the right with a memorial of Bache, 
on the left with one of Rittenhouse, and 
then in regular succession memorials of 
Henry Reed, of Dr. Robert Hare, of 
Fulton and Fitch, of Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
of Robert Morris, of Bishop de Lancey 
and of Bishop White. In this way the 
decoration of the University will make 
it an historical gallery of men whose 
very names will be useful instruction to 
its students. The advantage of such 


indirect education has been too well es- 
tablished to need further advocacy, and 
we are very glad to see it recognized as 
a fact beyond discussion, as is done in 
the beautiful architectural effectiveness 
of the University itself, and in the sub- 


ordinating of these memorial windows 
to the plan and purpose of the building. 
There can be little doubt that the “ New 
University "’ will perpetuate the services 
rendered by the old for over a century, 
and in its broad field of increased oppor- 
tunity extend the benefit of higher edu- 
cation to many thousands who will look 
gratefully on the stained windows dedi- 
cated to men who profited by their in- 
struction in the same Alma Mater toserve 
science, literature and art. J. E.R. 


NOTES. 


IN Mr. Frederic Eden’s The Nile with- 
out a Dragoman there is an amusing 
episode designed to show the real use of 
donkeys’ tails—a sentimental subject to 
which this traveler does full justice. Mr. 
Eden says: “Does anybody know the 
use of a donkey’s tail? An expert—say 
a costermonger—would answer, ‘For a 
crupper.’ No such thing. From the 
beginning was Egypt and the Nile. The 
Nile never wanted a boat or Egypt an 
ass, and the tail was given to help the 
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one into the other. See how quickly it 
is done! First his forelegs are lifted in, 
then a man from above in the boat gives 
a single haul at the tail, and in goes the 
donkey like a shot.” But in Naples 
quite an analogous use is made of the 
tails of draught-animals. While every- 
where the people are cruel to their beasts, 
the ones most maltreated are the saddle- 
horses that go up Mount Vesuvius with 
tourists. You begin with a pitched bat- 
tle among the guides as to who shall 
have the job of leading your Rosinante 
and where the said steed shall be hired. 
A dozen men and boys are jabbering all 
at once and grabbing at your bridle, and 
only when the scrimmage is over does 
the procession start. As soon as the 
ascent begins the leader takes the first 
horse by the bridle and belabors him 
with a stout stick; the one who follows 
takes the bridle of his own horse in one 
hand, and hangs with the other to the 
tail of the first animal; the next in like 
manner seizes also a head and a tail; 
and so on through the file. Were the 
animals made up like hobby-horses, their 
tails would infallibly come out, as the 
indolent fellows use them like pulling 
ropes, sustaining their weight on them, 
and keeping the animals from being 
drawn backward by punching them with 
sticks. Such is the “use of a tail” in 
Naples. Yet in this strange city, at the 
Feast of St. Antonio, the people take 
their beasts to church to be blessed— 
perhaps to strengthen them for the fol- 
lowing year’s abuse. On this festal oc- 
casion you often see a whole family and 
neighbors, to the number of twenty, 
heaped upon a ca/esso drawn by one 
poor beast. The joke is, that this is 
supposed to be the animal's gala day— 
his great annual treat—‘‘the happiest day 
of all the blithe New Year.” Hence he 
is bedecked with ribbons and garlanded 
with flowers, while his patrons, jubilant 
with the toasts they have drunk in his 
honor, scream at him lustily, and, as he 
struggles on under his enormous load, 
beat him with sticks dressed with greens. 
Naples would be a fine field for some 
Italian Bergh; while an investigation 
into the gradual caudal development in 
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the Mount Vesuvius saddle-horses (for a 
steady lengthening we think there must 
be) would furnish a study for Mr. Darwin. 


A FRIEND who recently returned from 
a tour in Italy says that while traveling 
there he was one day surprised by re- 
ceiving from his courier the following 
memorandum of recent expenses, which 
he accordingly preserved as a literary 
curiosity : 

“Due pelele 
Sessi bilgie musezo 
Buate Busquie 
Dizzune Pompei 
Cemise pur Monsiu.” 
At first he was as much puzzled by this 
polyglot jumble as any of our readers 
can be, but on exercising his memory 
he obtained the following explanation 
of the riddle : 
“2 Pale ale, 
Sei biglietti di museo 
(six tickets for the museum), 
Boite de biscuits, 
Déjeuner 4 Pompeii, 
Chemises pour monsieur.” 

To get the real point of the joke, we 
must add that the courier, who had been 
engaged as a complete master of Eng- 
lish, had handed this in as an English 
bill. Such, however, is the cosmopol- 
itan gibberish generally spoken by Eu- 
ropean couriers, and it is in this lucid 
language that they explain to travelers 
the scenery and works of art which we 
go to admire. 


THOUGH the snow-blockades of the 
Pacific Railway would appear to suggest 
that the charms of traveling over that 
route are not such as would attract the 
seeker for a genial climate, yet one of 
the correspondents who has made the 
trip gave a most charming picture of the 
delights of riding upon the Western 
coast, in a few hours, from the depths 
of winter to the heart of summer. He 
dined upon summer vegetables, grown 
upon the spot, although the engine which 
brought him carried upon its cow-catcher 
the remnants of the snow-banks it had 
broken through only a few hours before. 
Such a victory over time and space sug- 
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gests to us, shivering with the tardy ad- 
vent of spring, that perhaps in some not 
so very distant future we may with the 
railroad realize the climatic advantages 
of some of the mountains in Mexico, 
where, in a horseback ride of an hour or 
two, one can pass from the torrid to the 
frigid zone, and where it is quite possible 
to lunch in a temperate clime upon the 
fruits of the tropics cooled with frozen 
snow brought from a mile higher up the 
mountains. Think what a novel pleas- 
ure-excursion it would be to circle the 
globe in two or three weeks, following 
closely in the wake of early green peas 
or asparagus, or enjoying a succession 
of crocuses or the trailing arbutus! Ex- 
cursions will probably come to be 
arranged with this view. Why shall we 
not, with the new comforts of the palace- 
car, and the ambulatory habits naturally 
engendered by the new methods of quick 
transportation, come to live in the cars, 
so that invalids shall not be ordered by 
physicians to go to a milder climate, but 
to take lodgings on the train which cir- 
cles the world upon the isothermic line 
of eighty or ninety degrees, as suits best 
their special case ? 


IN the life of Morrison, the missionary 
to China, an example of Chinese justice 
is given which might prove of advantage 
to us. The Chinese law, that a life shall 
be given for a life, admits of no excep- 
tions. It séems that the captain of an 
English ship lying in the stream at Can- 
ton was greatly annoyed by the boats 
which would persist in approaching his 
vessel to trade with his crew. Having 
repeatedly ordered them away and 
threatened to fire upon them if they re- 
turned, he did so one evening, and acci- 
dentally killed a Chinaman. Thereupon 
he was seized by the authorities, who in- 
sisted upon carrying out the provisions 
of the law. Great efforts were made by 
the friends of the captain to save him, 
but the authorities were inexorable, until 
it was suggested as a compromise that, 
by a legal fiction, it should be considered 
that another English captain, of another 
ship, who had died from some disease 
about a week before the occurrence of 
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the killing, had been the person who 
did it, and, as he was dead, the rule of a 
life for a life was satisfied, and the cap- 
tain was allowed to go free. Ridiculous 
as such legal quibbling seems, yet its 
results are quite as admirable as many 
of our proceedings. Look, for example, 
at the farce which the trial by jury has 
become! More substantial justice would 
be administered, in perhaps the majority 
of cases, by having the judge decide 
the fate of the prisoner by the impartial 
method of pitching up a cent, than by 
the more tedious and expensive one of 
a trial by jury, as juries are now consti- 





tuted, and as jury trials are now con- 
ducted. Originally, the trial by jury was 
an attempt to substitute for the irrespon- 
sible power of the ruler the decision of 
twelve intelligent and impartial men, 
who should be the peers of the accused. 
To them the testimony was presented, 
and their decision was supposed to be in 
accordance with the facts. But now the 
chief qualification of a juror would seem 
to be his incapacity to form any opinion, 
and a trial to be rather a test of the stu- 
pidity of the jurors than of the guilt of 
the prisoner. 
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La Princesse Georges. Drama, by Alexan- 
dre Dumas fils. Paris: Michel Lévy. 
New York: F. W. Christern. 

This play was first acted in December, 
and the author is still smiling at the power- 
ful moral sense which it was the means of 
making manifest in the Parisians. The un- 
happiness of the spectators in their feelings 
—they were really a good deal perturbed 
and shocked—is now soothed away, how- 
ever, in the course of an instructive moral 
preface prepared for the booksellers’ edition. 
The drama is meant to prove that there is no 
limit to the forgiving disposition of a good, 
innocent wife—positively none. The prin- 
cess forgives in the first act, observes her au- 
thor blandly, and she is still at it in the last. 
Princess Georges is but twenty, quite new to 
the world, just married for love and a title. 
Lest we should be allowed to think, how- 
ever, that a Frenchwoman fresh from her 
convent is an insipid blossom, the princess 
soon lets us know that her ingenuousness is 
of the French style: quite early in the play 
we find her pointing distinctions in a way 
which shows plenty of sagacity—a sagacity 
savoring less of the nunnery than of the club. 
When she first begins anxiously excusing to 
the prince his own escapades, she finely re- 
minds him that while a woman can always 
say no to an address, a man of honor, on the 





contrary, can hardly withdraw in a case 
where he has inspired love. ‘ You men, 
when you fall into the hands of a coquette, 
cannot refuse yourselves as we can.” With 
the exception of this somewhat sly proposi- 
tion, the princess is a pearl, nay an oyster, 
of beautiful ignorance, imbedded in a sadly 
knowing society. If the ideas and conversa- 
tion of the ladies of the Second Empire are 
delineated in the after-dinner talks of the 
princess’s intimates, we must go back for a 
parallel to the Roman ladies of the empire 
of Claudius and Messalina. These bar- 
onesses and countesses, when they settle 
themselves for a session with closed doors, 
talk in a way incredibly limited and low. 
“I protest,” says one of them, “if it were 
not for the post-prandial cigar of the gentle- 
men, there would be no getting along. 
Blessed be the cigar! The cigars of the hus- 
bands are the vacations of the wives.” The 
noble heads of these titled matrons are ex- 
clusively occupied with ideas of conjugal 
falsehood, and they express themselves in 
the freest undress: ‘“‘It is perhaps rather 
good in us to remain honest women ;”’ and 
the speaker, the wife of a traveler, has her 
reason. The wrongs of the Princess Georges, 
which are at the base of the drama, are dis- 
cussed in the same scene with easy wit and 
raillery, the party being at the time guests of 
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hers, and her mother present, a tough old 
worldling who listens with complacency. 
The temptress who is sowing all the mis- 
chief, though she does not happen to be in- 
cluded at the moment, is one of the circle, 
lives next dour, and has dined with the prin- 
cess yesterday. Her dear friends tear her to 
shreds. She is a beauty with corn-colored 
hair, metallic and determined, the legiti- 
mized daughter of “ Lord Hatherbrok ” and 
a piano-teacher—an educated adventuress 
“who talks four or five languages, an in- 
dispensable thing when one may have to ask 
one’s road of the first traveler who passes.” 
She has set a deliberate net for the prince 
and his—or rather his wife’s—fortune. The 
victim has already practiced divagations with 
Lais in the country, and is arranging to elope 
with her to-morrow, meanwhile lavishing 
on her husband money-accommodations that 
involve half the princess’s dowry. The in- 
effably nauseous character of this Prince 
Georges, who lies to his wife with every re- 
source of lying as an art and every cowardice 
of lying as a sin, can only be appreciated in 
the satisfying fullness of the play itself. He is 
guilty of the abject lie, the frank, sincere lie, 
the maudlin lie, the poetic lie, the heroic lie. 
Finally, in the last act, the infatuation of this 
respectable prince is stimulated afresh by the 
reproaches of his wife; whereupon, with a 
coolness that is a choice trait—much as a 
man packs up for the sea-side—he prepares 
to “go over” to the opposing attraction. 
Meanwhile the opposing attraction’s hus- 
band, whose jealousy the princess has vague- 
ly kindled, is waiting armed in his porter’s 
lodge. Up to this time, through a long his- 
tory of doubts and of neatly-administered 
fibs, the princess has apparently been on the 
lookout for striking situations in which to 
assert her exceptional faculty of forgiveness. 
At the beginning of things, indeed, in the 
exasperation induced by the report of a too- 
successful spy of hers, she determines to kill 
her erring lord, and sends for her mother to 
assist at the purposed tragedy; but the cool 
old lady assures her that such Cenci affairs 
are completely out of date. “Kill a truant 
husband!”’ says this adviser in sesthetics: 
“it would be like putting on leg-of-mutton 
sleeves and a bird of paradise to play the 
guitar on a claw-foot sofa!’ The princess, 
after this unanswerable argument, has a re- 
vulsion into that exhaustless forgiveness 
which becomes her key-note throughout the 
Vor. IX.—32 
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drama. Even atthe last, when her husband 
outdoes himself by flatly proposing to go at 
once with his carpet-bag from her saloon 
and presence to the residence of her rival, 
the indefatigable pardoner relents from mere 
force of habit, and detains him in conversa- 
tion until the hot-headed husband in the dis- 
tance has had time to come across another 
victim. This victim, explains the author in 
his preface, is an innocent one, a ram of 
Abraham. It is a soft youth, who has just 
been developing his innocence by explaining 
and analyzing his adulterous passion to one 
of the married ladies of the play, at great 
length and with a sense of lofty emotion. 
The ram comes just in time to be slain for 
the sacrifice. Prince Georges, who only 
hears of this superfluous rival when he is 
dead, is, however, cured of his passion with 
the moral levity of a Mantalini. The cur- 
tain falls on him crawling beseechingly across 
the stage to beg the hand of his wife, who 
thus has a chance to continue the action be- 
yond the frame of the tableau, and pardon 
him once more behind the drop. The sen- 
timental depravity of this weak construction 
is not much relieved by the vain and egotistic 
preface with which the son of his father has 
puzzled the Parisians. Is my play immoral ? 
says M. Dumas. Yes, of course it is im- 
moral. Life is immoral, society is immoral, 
experience is immoral. My public is shock- 
ed at first, but it has never been tardy in 
coming up and handsomely forgiving me for 
its own mistake. It will come again, and 
bring along its son, its wife. Not its daugh- 
ter, however, says M. Dumas, who is con- 
vinced that the contact of the world is not a 
suitable thing for the cheek of the young 
person. And indeed the Princess Georges, 
with her motiveless incontinence of pardon, 
and void propensity to victimization, does 
not make a very edifying Griselda. As to 
the quality of the drama as a literary produc- 
tion, although it contains plenty of neat and 
pointed expressions, and has no ragged ends 
left anywhere, we have seldom passed upon 
an art-work which we thought so palpably 
the work of a period of decline. 

Le Casi ed i Monumenti di Pompeii. Na- 

poli: Detken e Rocholl. 

A luxurious popular work on the antiq- 
uities of Pompeii is now issuing at Naples, 
in a series of numbers about as large super- 
ficially as a page of the New York Herald. 
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It seems to be well directed, being a fluent 
and readable résumé of such facts as had 
been amassed by professional archzologists, 
along with some results of excavations made 
since the heavy archeological works were 
written. The especial title of the publica- 
tion to notice, however, lies in the large 
chromo-lithographic illustrations, of which 
three go to every number. No. 29 contains, 
for example, the exquisite dancing bronze 
called “ Narcissus,” in front and back views 
six inches high, with imitations of the strange 
bluish oxidations. Another number has the 
quaint little “‘ Silenus,” with its lifelike air of 
staggering under a weight. The celebrated 
Pompeii paintings (of mythology, etc.) are 
taken off in outline, and are failures, the 
artists for the work being Germans, and giv- 
ing us an ultra-classical hardness, in lieu of 
the happy-go-lucky, vase-painting manner of 
the originals, quite inimitable except by the 
camera. The reproductions of arabesque 
walls and panels are decidedly the best things 
here, and are of infinite usefulness to the 
decorator. In reviewing their variety and 
richness we get the feeling that Raphael, 
when preparing his famous vignettes for the 
loggie of the Vatican, got wonderfully near 
to the Greek sentiment of which these are a 
tradition, though his master-work had noth- 
ing like the profusion of this journey-work. 
We have represented on these panels a maze 
of the strangest caprices—plants, animals, rail- 
ings, balconies, men and divinities, stamped 
on the rich black or vermilion grounds, and all 
subdued in their shapes to the necessities of 
ornament with consummate tyranny. Among 
the painted grill-work and columnar designs 
we can find every falsehood of drawing, 
every baseness of Greek architecture in de- 
cadence, and ignorance of scientific perspec- 
tive: here, among other things, is the ugly 
“interrupted pediment,” undermined at the 
apex to enclose an urn—a fatuity of the first 
century which we are apt to think only came 
in with the Bourbons; and all the false- 
hoods, confusions and patches combine into 
the most cheerful and captivating motives of 
adornment. Among the illustrations to the 
work are panoramic views of the buried 
city, showing the vulgarity of the ordinary 
chromo, while the figure-paintings of Pom- 
peii, as we have hinted, must be considered 
as unrepresented, the best of these outlines 
being inferior to the dingiest photographs by 
Sommer and Behles. The lithographing is 





done by Richter & Company at Naples, and 
the whole work is due to German enterprise. 
We have omitted, in our very partial enu- 
meration of the pictorial subjects, the full- 
length portraits, as we may call them, of the 
old Pompeians, obtained by pouring plaster 
into the lava cavities occupied by ‘their 
bodies; also doors and other pieces of wood- 
work, long since perished by charring, but 
faithfully moulded by the same _ process. 
Designs of jewelry and mosaics likewise 
abound.—Mr. F. W. Christern, New York, 
receives subscriptions. 


Etudes diplomatiques sur la question d‘Ori- 
ent. Premiére partie: Protocole de St. 
Pétersbourg, 4 Avril, 1826. Traité de 
Londres, 6 Juillet, 1827. Deuziéme par- 
tie: Navarin, Stuttgart: Imprimerie 
Mautler fréres, 1870-71. 


The study of the Oriental question is the 
great school of all diplomatists. That which 
renders it so unsatisfactory to the layman— 
the complicated nature of its history, the 
clashing interests of all the powers, the im- 
possibility of foretelling its crisis, and the 
hopelessness of anticipating its final solution, 
—all this gives it an extraordinary value for 
the pedagoguism of diplomacy, which has still 
to pass its examen rigorosum in this thorny 
field. 

The author of the above work is Count 
Greppi, so far as we remember the first 
modern Italian statesman who has ventured 
to appear unofficially before the public with 
an historico-political treatise. At any rate, 
the programme which he announces for the 
solution of the vexed Eastern question in 
general, and especially the mission of Italy 
in it, is strikingly novel and original. The 
author holds two things to be impossible: 
first, that European Turkey can exist much 
longer in its present form; secondly, that 
Russia can ever obtain Constantinople, for 
at this day the saying of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
that its possession by the czar meant Russian 
world-rule, is more true than before. What 
he deems feasible and consonant with the 
interests of all the great powers is, that Euro- 
pean Turkey, together with the Archipelago, 
should be made into a Greek-Slavic confed- 
eration, whose nucleus might be the present 
Greek monarchy, enlarged by Macedonia, 
Thessaly and Epirus—that Constantinople 
itself should be constituted a free city under 
the joint protectorate of the great powers, 
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with the Bosphorus open to the ships of all 
nations. In this programme the author ex- 
pressly assumes that Russia will renounce her 
traditional designs for the conquest of Tur- 
key, and especially of Constantinople, when 
she sees herself opposed by the whole of 
civilized Europe, and be content with plant- 
ing the Cross on the mosque of St. Sophia, 
the liberation of her co-religionists, and the 
same right to the navigation of the Black 
Sea as other nations. 

At the close of the preface the author al- 
ludes to Italy in the following terms: “Italy, 
as the heir of the glorious traditions of Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa and Amalfi, by its geographical 
position, the configuration of its coasts, the 
maritime spirit of its people and the large 
number of its vessels which float upon the 
Eastern waters, is destined to give to the 
Oriental question a new phase. If unfore- 
seen events should attract the attention of 
Europe once more to the East, if the ancient 
antagonism should be again awakened, then 
Italy, bound by no precedent, would be pe- 
culiarly fitted to mediate between the just 
claims of Russia and the suspicious appre- 
hensions of the other powers.” 


The Book of the Mainzo-i-Khard. By C. W. 

West. London, 1871. 

The Book of the Spirit of Wisdom is one 
of the most interesting relics of Persian an- 
tiquity, and contains material of the highest 
importance to the history of the Christian 
and the Mohammedan dogmas. Its editor, 
Mr. West, conclusively shows in his intro- 
duction that the work was composed in its 
present form in the times of the Sassanides, 
most likely in the reign of King Chusrav I. 
(531-579), and not by a priest, but probably 
by a high officer of state in the hours of an 
enforced leisure. 

There seems no reason to doubt that the 
ethical and dogmatic tendencies of the work 
before us agree in general with the state re- 
ligion then prevailing in Persia, but whether 
they agree equally with the original views 
of Zoroaster is a question that is open to 
argument. Alexander the Great ordered in 
the frenzy of a drunken orgie the monuments 
of Persepolis to be burnt, so that few original 
texts of the Avesta have been saved, and the 
doctrine of Zoroaster in its completeness is 
therefore probably lost for all time to come. 
But aside from this, we learn from the his- 
tory of the Achzmenides, from the monu- 
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ments of Persepolis, Bihistun, Hamadan and 
Suza, and from Ezra, Nehemiah, Herodotus, 
Ktesias, Thucydides and Xenophon, much 
to justify us in assuming that the doctrine of 
Zoroaster had undergone in the time of the 
Sassanides many essential changes on ma- 
terial points. Under the Achzmenides, as 
under the Sassanides, it was the state relig- 
ion, but there is nowhere a trace of intoler- 
ance and fanaticism: the nations subjected 
to the Persian sceptre enjoyed the fullest re- 
ligious freedom, and we possess on this point 
the express testimony of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
On the other hand, we know with equal cer- 
tainty that in the time of the Sassanides the 
persecution of Jews and Christians was the 
order of the day, and led to several wars be- 
tween Persia, Armenia and the East Roman 
empire. 

The doctrines of repentance, of the Eu- 
charist, of purgatory, of the zovissimus, find 
their prototypes in Parseeism: Islamism also 
has adopted many doctrines from the same 
source; for instance, the prayers on appoint- 
ed days, the bridge Tschinevad, the angels, 
etc. Several texts of the Koran in relation 
to the last judgment agree almost literally 
with isolated passages in the Book of the 
Spirit of Wisdom. 

Mr. West is entitled for his publication to 
the thanks of all scholars who are interested 
in the history of our religious and ethical 
systems. The work, in the edition before 
us, is printed in Parsee, Sanscrit and Eng- 
lish, the latter having been very judiciously 
selected, because the editor had to depend 
for patronage not so much on the Jew pur- 
chasers in Europe as on the Parsees of India, 
who are mostly familiar with the English 
language. 


Die Arbeitergilden der Gegenwart, von L. 
Brentano, Doctor der Rechté und der Phi- 
losophie. Zur Geschichte der Englischen 
Gewerkvereine. Leipzig: Duncker und 
Humblot, 1871. 


In spite of this general title, the author 
deals in his first volume, as well as in the 
second soon to follow, with an exclusively 
special state of things—namely, that which 
obtains in England. At the same time the 
general title of the work is fully justified, be- 
cause the present condition in England is 
eminently calculated to serve as a standard 
for all other countries. The author ap- 
proached the question of the trades’ unions 
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with some misgivings, but a careful study, 
facilitated by a long residence in London, 
soon led him to perceive that the organiza- 
tion of trades’ unions is necessary to supple- 
ment political economy on a basis of perfect 
freedom. It is strong evidence of the great 
confidence placed in the young German 
scholar that an English society should have 
requested him to write the introduction to a 
collection of the Guild statutes of the United 
Kingdom. This introduction, issued in the 
English language, as well as a larger treatise 
which appeared in one of the quarterlies, 
and was afterward rewritten and enlarged, 
constitutes the main bulk of the work before 
us. It treats, first, of the history of the Eng- 
lish trade guilds; secondly, of their origin— 
a subject which has never before been crit- 
ically examined. 


La Voce del Sacerdote italiano, riflessioni e 
proposte del Sacerdote Clemente Tacchini. 
Rome, 1871. 

This work will fascinate the reader with its 
ripe judgment, philosophic culture, and the 
courage with which it endeavors to trace the 
abuses and errors of the Roman Church back 
to their fountain-head. Tacchini believes 
in the possibility of a reformation which 
would restore the Catholic Church to her 
lost evangelical simplicity and primitive form. 
The sophisms and fallacies of the system 
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which have injured both religion and coun- 
try are fearlessly laid bare. After a lucid 
explanation of the causes which have led to 
the overthrow of the political sovereignty of 
the popes, the last of which was the end of a 
long chain of historical facts that had ope- 
rated for centuries adversely to the Roman 
theocracy, the author asks: ‘* What shall the 
Italian clergy, especially the lower, do in 
the face of this accomplished fact? Wait? 
Dispute? Or counsel?” In an exhaustive 
examination of these three possibilities, he 
rejects first the passive waiting, on account 
of the irreparable evil which the schism be- 
tween church and state causes to both, de- 
stroying on the one hand the social ideal, 
and on the other the ecclesiastical unity. 
From this stand-point he demonstrates, in 
logically historical connection, that all the 
strife, all the scandal, which has ever yet 
disturbed the Christian state springs from 
the pretended imperishability and universal- 
ism of the theocratic authority claimed over 
society, because the exception, made a rule, 
has turned a transient form of government, 
which corresponded with the social condition 
and the popular intelligence of a certain 
period, into a permanent and unchangeable 
one. The result of this was the oppression 
of the laity, and, with the demoralization of 
the oppressed, the corruption of the oppres- 
sors themselves, 
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Macaronic Poetry Collected; with an Intro- 
duction by James Appleton Morgan, A.M. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

Those who read between the lines can, we 
think, be sensible of a persistent little Peter- 
kin, who puts in with a “ What good came of 
it at last ?” after the very best macaronic verse 
ever written, in the manner of a refrain. We 
therefore enumerate it among Mr. Morgan’s 
merits that he has made a not exhaustive, 
though a somewhat exhausting, collection. 
It is hard to sympathize with the class of in- 
tellect, in which a really full meal of maca- 
ronics would provoke any feeling but that of 
mortal satiety. Mr. Morgan, however, lets 
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up at his three hundredth page, hardly set- 
ting forth the whole of his choicer selections 
even, and suppressing the multitude of inferior 
wonders. To feel as did the two or three 
really hearty patrons of this verbal cat’s- 
cradle is possible only for a class of minds 
which, loving letters, loves them as a means 
rather than as anend. We shall name these 
patrons in a minute ortwo. They are of that 
order of intellect which has succeeded in 
forgetting that language is the poor medium 
of the thought, to be kept as diaphanous as 
possible, but which gives more or less pre- 
cious time to toying with the medium, and 





forcing it to take on the semblance of in- 
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tellectual function. They are kindred with 
that class of collectors who pay a monstrous 
price for Hogarth’s print of the “ Midnight 
Conversation ” in its state “ before the inser- 
tion of the lemon ” alongside the punch-bowl. 
With all this tribe of précteux the idea car- 
ried is of little interest in comparison with 
the curiousness of the vehicle. Hence the 
intrinsic fatuity of their labors, and hence, 
except in the close coteries where they ami- 
cably bore one another to death, the supreme 
ennui of their company. The present col- 
lector is therefore to be praised for his three 
graces of selecting his macaronics well, of 
constantly going off from his theme among 
all sorts of literary vagaries that are not 
macaronics at all, and finally of nipping him- 
self in the bud. The book in hand is, after 
all, much better reading than an encyclopedia 
article on the subject: the compiler has his 
field well under survey, and manages his in- 
vestigations with learning and his excursions 
with grace: the specimens he brings away 
are the best macaronics in the world; and 
he presents them with little odd jests, timid 
- plays upon words or bits of amateur erudi- 
tion which make him companionable and 
diverting. He is, throughout this little work, 
a lawyer in vacation: his quotations are un- 
pasted from a half dozen of awkward-looking 
scrap-books; and he has possessed himself 
of the authorities which treat of his hobby, 
of which the chief one in English is Sandy's 
Specimens, published in London in 1831, and 
now out of print and of most people’s mem- 
ory. The history of macaronic writing is 
quite mouldy and medizval. The plague 
infests the monkish writings as early as the 
twelfth century. The oldest poem of the 
kind is Fossa’s Nobile Vigonce Opus Incipit, 
written in 1494; but Folengi, who published 
at Venice, in 1517, the Opus Merlini Cocait, 
Poete Mantuani Macaronicorum, is regard- 
ed as the father of the style, which has re- 
tained from him its Italian attributes and 
name. In Italy the maccherone derives his 
quality at once from the popular viand, and 
is a “pudding-headed fellow: when the 
word crept into English use it changed its 
sense slightly, and the macaroni among our 
forefathers, upon his comradeship with whom 
our own Yankee Doodle plumed himself, 
were rather fops than dullards. The early 
efforts of the motley Momus were formid- 
able, and when we mention that Folengi’s 
Baldus was in two volumes, and that the 
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next macaronic, by Capella, was in six can- 
tos of one hundred and fifty lines, we show 
how deliberate was the laughter of the Re- 
vival period. The macaronic became quick- 
ly popular in Germany, France and England, 
and grew to be the favorite wear for satirists. 
In it were scourged the vices of the priest- 
hood, the inexhaustible quarry of the times, 
and thus it attains some fashion of dignity as 
one of the Jess worthy cloaks of the Reforma- 
tion. Such a jest-book, published at Venice 
in 1515, threw the witty Erasmus into such 
convulsions of laughter that an abscess in the 
face from which he suffered burst, thus an- 
ticipating the lancet of the surgeon or bar- 
ber. Shakespeare entangles the tongues of 
his wits (¢. g., Holofernes, in Love’s Labor's 
Lost) with a good deal of sufficiently bad 
Latin, and Moliére has a neat macaronic 
passage of doctor’s lingo in the patient’s case 
submitted to Argan, the Malade Jmaginaire, 
in his new capacity of physician. In Eng- 
land odd infusions of the classic tongues are 
found to be popular in the earlier Christmas 
carols, dating from the sixteenth century. 
Skelton dabbled in this kind of wit, and 
William, the son of John Drummond (of 
Hawthornden), fixed, by his Polemo Mid- 
dina (midden or dunghill fight), one of the 


numerous points of departure for the vogue 
into which the art expanded, and became 


one of its many “ fathers.” For ordinary 
modern ears, however, as we assume, there 
is not much heart or laughter in the sylla- 
bles of Cicero until the dean of St. Patrick’s 
begins to mince them into those jumbled 
compounds which he sends to Dr. Sheridan 
— Mollis abute”’ and the like—which our 
editor will not allow to be macaronics prop- 
er, calling them “ Piecemeal ;” while for real 
amusement in consonance with the taste of 
the age most readers will perhaps have to 
confine themselves to Dr. Holmes, whose 
Estivation seems so artlessly true to a pe- 
culiar mood—the natural literary exudation 
of a heated scholar sick of his lexicons. 
Breitmann, who is a whole world in himself, 
and whose fun is, for lovers of German dia- 
lectics, quite priceless and inimitable, brings 
up the list of Mr. Morgan’s contemporary 
favorites, under the name of “ Mr. Godfrey 
Leland.” Getting into modern times, how- 
ever, when literature is vulgarized and made 
“realistic” with every hase word that any, 
body ever took a fancy to, or any novelist or 
poet has overheard at a railway - station, 
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our editor becomes aghast at the indefinite 
boundaries of what macaronics may be, until 
we find him quite confused over Burns, the 
greatest of the “dialect poets,’ who he fan- 
cies may be ranked with the macaronic 
writers, and enmeshing himself with Pigeon 
English, Hosea Bigtow, thieves’ Latin and 
La Langue Verte. The English classic 
macaronists, however—and it is to medleys 
containing and based upon our own language 
that Mr. Morgan’s selections are confided— 
are few in number, and are thus catalogued, 
from the beginning of the true English lit- 
erary period: Skelton, Drummond, Thomas 
Coryate, George Ruggle, Edward Benlowes, 
the two William Kings, Thomas Sheridan, 
Alexander Geddes, Felix Farley, Tom Dish- 
ington. From Ruggle is quoted a scene out 
of the singular dramatic jeu d’ esprit, Igno- 
ramus. From Folengi, the Italian origina- 
tor of the style, Mr. Morgan takes four pages, 
dropping for the purpose his rule to cite only 
English macaronics. Of course there are 
plenty of college divagations in this sort; 
and a natural prominence is given to Amer- 
ican mixed poems of whatever sort: two of 
them are on the “ Death of the Sea-Serpent,” 
and include a lucubration on that theme 
most incredibly stated to have been written 
by a young lady ignorant of Latin, a patient 
of Dr. Barrows of New York, while under 
the influence of hysteria. Mr. Morgan strikes 
the note of common sense in inclining to 
think it no composition of hers, but the re- 
gurgitation of something long ago committed 
to memory and lost sight of. He is not so 
lucky, however, in another of his explana- 
tions: happening to refer to that phrase of 
baffling origin, “‘ Consistency’s a jewel,” he 
informs the reader that the line is claimed to 
be originally found printed in Martagh’s Col- 
lection of Ancient English and Scottish 
Ballads, in a stanza beginning “ Tush, tush, 
my lassie, such thoughts resign,” etc. The 
examination of a library catalogue would 
have taught him whether the very seemly 
and probable name of Murtagh was to be 
found among ballad-collectors, and whether 
the solution of the problem, over whose van- 
ished difficulty he exults in eight or ten lines, 
was really much nearer than of old. The 
fact is, the solution was communicated to the 
newspapers in a letter dated a year or two 
ago, signed A. KANNARD. And it account- 
ed for another orphaned and wandering line 
— Though lost to sight to memory dear” — 
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with a second bit of poetry just as neat and 
credible as the ‘ Tush, tush, my lassie.” 
We are not meaning, however, to impeach 
the generally very creditable correctness of 
the work—a work the mere quoted portion 
of which supposes a familiarity with almost 
every written language. Our editor, not un- 
naturally, is most diverting when he diverges 
from the strictness of the rule he sets him- 
self, and unpacks his prodigious erudition in 
word-puzzles. On palindromes, anagrams, 
chronograms and the like he is weighty but 
succinct, quoting most of the best specimens, 
although he does not meddle with crypto- 
grams, leaving Poe’s famous one in Zhe 
Gold Bug uncited. He copies, however, in 
a division saved for the purpose in the mid- 
dle of his book, three exceedingly rare and 
difficult pieces of alliteration. One, “ Pugna 
Porcorum,” of the date of 1720, is a Latin 
poem occupying sixteen pages, every word 
in which begins with the letter P. The sec- 
ond is Henry Harder’s “ Canum cum Catis,” 
four pages of verses entirely in C, and the 
third is the ** De Laude Calvarum,” another 
Latin poem altogether in C, occupying eight 
of the ordinary duodecimo pages of which 
the book is composed. Of later work he 
does not forget to give some tastes of Father 
Prout’s wonderful polyglot faculty, or Ma- 
ginn’s knack at Latin paraphrases, as exem- 
plified in the well-known version in that 
language of “ Back and Side Go Bare,” from 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle. In short, he has 
given us a thesaurus of almost every literary 
diversion commended by utter uselessness, 
and contrived on the way to leave the impres- 
sion a gentleman and student always makes, 


Memoir of Ulric Dahlgren. By his Father, 
Rear-Admiral Dahlgren. With Portrait. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
The father of Ulric Dahlgren lived only 

long enough to finish this labor of love, and 

it was left for his widow to give it its present 
form. It may well take its place alongside 
the lengthening series of volumes enshrining 
the memory of those who fell in the rebel- 
lion. Ulric Dahlgren’s name was in every- 
body’s mouth when his daring feats attracted 
attention in the almost monotonous regular- 
ity of the movements of the great armies 
fighting in Virginia. Yet his face, prefixed 
in fair engraving, and the story of his life, 
show plainly enough that he possessed cha- 
racteristics of almost all true heroes—a man- 
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ner quiet almost to excess, and a fixity of 
purpose that did not need words or care for 
much expression in advance of the sense of 
desperation of the deeds he strove to do. It 
is not easy to find material for biography in 
a life spent so quietly as was Dahlgren’s be- 
fore his sudden plunge into the whirl of war, 
and no attempt is made, if indeed the ma- 
terial be extant, to give any detailed account 
of his raids, except in so far as was needed 
to refute the foolish stories of his violent pur- 
poses, which were invented to excuse the 
senseless brutality exhibited to his dead and 
mangled body by his captors, and, worse 
still, by those who stood high in authority 
over them. It is not perhaps generally 
known that Dahlgren’s raid around Rich- 
mond was imitated by an officer of the Ger- 
man army in its forward movement into 
France: that officer had visited Dahlgren 
just before he started on his last and fatal 
ride, and had heard it talked over very free- 
ly. On his return to his own army, that of 
Wiirtemberg, he made frequent reference to 
Dahlgren’s care in preparing his plan of 
operations, and on the first opportunity he 
repeated it, and with brilliant success, as far 
as the diverse objects of the two could be 
compared. Dahlgren had an immense deal 
of actual work of destruction to do—the 
German only to make a tour of observation : 
his return was rewarded by very substantial 
tokens of approval. Poor Dahlgren’s deeds 
are recorded by his father in very earnest 
and naturally warm words of praise. It is 
perhaps a fault of the book that it is pitch- 
ed in too high a key, that events simple in 
themselves are told in a sort of unnatural 
elevation—natural enough to a father mourn- 
ing a dead son, but still less likely to give 
readers a fair measure of the real achieve- 
ments —and very fine they were — of this 
gallant boy. He was little more — not yet 
twenty-one—when, he fell, and that after four 
campaigns, and two raids of his own devis- 
ing, in which he exhibited qualities far be- 
yond the mere bravery which had gained 
him his first distinctions. It was natural 
enough that his father should have been led 
to perpetuate in some way his own very 
competent judgment and that of other friends 
who show their admiration of his son’s 
services. 

The sermons, addresses, poems and other 
additions to the father’s Memoir are of 
course in place, but they do not in any way 
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serve to give us any idea of the man in 
whose praise they were written. Shall we 
never learn that the best way to perpetuate 
a brave memory is to tel] the story of what 
was done, and leave to our listeners or 
readers to make their own comments ? 


The Little Moorland Princess. Translated 
from the German of E. Marlitt, by Mrs. 
A. L. Wister. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

The general inferiority of German novels 
to the novels of France and England may be 
ascribed to the strongly ideal tendencies of 
the German intellect, combined with the ex- 
cessively prosaic nature of ordinary German 
life. As German philosophy has delighted 
to soar into the limitless regions of pure 
speculation, so German fiction has reveled 
in the lawless domain of pure fantasy. It is 
only within a recent period that German 
writers, under the stimulus of foreign exam- 
ples, have set themselves to the delineation 
of actual life, and this, in most cases, with a 
decided preference for such phases of life as 
could be made to wear a picturesque or ro- 
mantic aspect. Nobles, peasants and stu- 
dents had become familiar to us long before 
Freytag, in Soll und Haben, made what 
seemed to be considered a wonderful inno- 
vation by depicting the habits and manners 
of the burgher class, not without a consider- 
able admixture of the “ stock properties ” of. 
romance. Yet this may be regarded as the 
farthest limit yet reached by German fiction 
in its realistic tendencies. Later writers, 
for the most part, have shrunk from follow- 
ing in the same direction, and Freytag him- 
self, in Die Verlorene Handschrift, like Au- 
erbach in An der Hohe, has struck into the 
more congenial field of philosophical ro- 
mance, where the interest centres on the 
solution of some moral or intellectual prob- 
lem. On the whole, we know of no Ger- 
man writer of note whose productions deal 
so largely with domestic life as those of E. 
Marlitt, and even these owe much of their 
popularity at home and abroad to a skillful 
blending of the fanciful with the real, the 
latter element being made subordinate with- 
out being absolutely deficient. In other 
words, the charm of her stories lies not so 
much in their fidelity to Nature as in the 
graceful and agreeable visions which they 
summon before the mind. In Zhe Little 
Moorland Princess the author works with a 
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freer and lighter touch than in either of her 
former books. The characters and incidents 
are more varied, the story moves more rap- 
idly, and the complexities of the plot are 
deftly woven and skillfully unraveled. The 
earlier scenes, in which the heroine, igno- 
rant of her origin and unconscious of her 
attractions, runs wild upon the moor, have 
a peculiar attractiveness, and show to advan- 
tage that freshness of fancy which is the au- 
thor’s highest gift, and which lends to her 
pictures something of the fascination with 
which the roseate tints of morning invest 
the commonest landscape. The hero, Herr 
Claudius, belongs to a type which lady nov- 
elists, and, we suppose, readers generally of 
the same sex, regard as that of the model 
man, but which is not recognizable to the 
masculine eye as possessing the familiar at- 
tributes of fallen nature. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say of the translation that it has 
all the ease and spirit which distinguish 
Mrs. Wister’s versions. 
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